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NOTES 


‘These Notes, the last for which the present editor will be responsible, are written at a 
table burdened with files relating to the partition of the country into a new India and a 
Pakistan, Beyond the files, the wall is covered by a large map of the old India, upon which 
the new lines are not yet firmly drawn. In the political context, the relationship of files 
to map is of no concern to Ancient India or the Department which it represents. But 
there are other contexts in which the new situation gives rise to a legitimate curiosity; and, 
in a spirit of complete political detachment, these notes may Sprodioaly touch upon 
certain cultural or historical aspects of the partition which are of concern alike to India 
and to Pakistan and are not altogether without a wider interest. 


First, a word may be said on the administrative side. In the new India, the 
Archaeological Survey remains unchanged, save for minor adjustments arising out of 
the loss of the greater part of its old Frontier Circle and of a lesser part of its Eastern Circle. 
‘The two lost territories will in future be a combined charge Bee the new Archacological 
Department which Pakistan has assembled from the former Muslim staff of the Survey, 
With headquarters at Karachi. The official divorcement of the two departments is complete, 
but a close unofficial liaison between them is essential to the well-being of both. I have 
CG when the general situation clears, this liaison will be lished and firmly 

intained. 


. . + . . 
{f we now im the new boundaries upon the archaeological map, the picture is an 
interesting one. istan is found to include almost the whole of the known extent of the 


earliest civilization of India, that of the Indus Valley. It includes also Gandhfra and the 
homeland, therefore, of a phase of art which spread its influence as far south as remote 
Amariyati; and, with Gandhira, Charsada, once Gandhara’s metropolis. and now one of 
the unexplored key-sites of Asia; likewise Taxila, Gandhira’s provincial capital, ancient 
meeting-place of east and west; and a host of Buddhist stipas and mo of which 
TakhteBuht and the neighbouring Sahri-Bahlol are merely notable examples, Pakistan 

\ has no reason to complain of its archaeology: except in one anomalous respect. Almost 
all the Mohammadan monuments of the first importance remain in India, The battered 
Moghul fort and the remains of Jahdngir’s tomb at Lahore, even the two beautiful tiled 
Persian mosques at Tatta in Sind, are a poor sample of the achievement which also [aes 
the forts and mosques and tombs of Delhi and Agra, Akbar’s royal city of Fatehpur 
Sikri, the tombs of , the mosques and tombs of Ahmadabad, Jaunpur, Bijipur, 
Pandua—the list need not be extended. All these, which are still a part of India, will by 
India be worthily cherished as an integral poss of her cultural heritage. But the anomaly 
is not the Jess a remarkable one, and will be further considered in a later paragraph. 
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Meanwhile, in so far as the new India is concerned, dhother archaeological aspect of = s 
the partition is worthy of constructive thought. In the past, Indian archaeology has con- 
centrated its major efforts upon the north-western region, upon what is now Pakistan. 

‘The discovery of the Indus Civilization was itself a sufficient incentive to the Archacological 
Survey to undertake large-scale excavations at the two principal Indus sites, Hat 
1 and Mohenjo-daro, and to supplement this work by widespy exploration in the Ss 
and hills of the old Indian borderland. Further, the annals and comage of Alexander the 
Great and_his successors, relating primarily to the North-West, introduced an attractive vm 


Hy measure of local precision into this corner of a country whose own literature is marked. 

}) generally by qualities other than a developed historical sense. The vivid records of the 
Chinese travellers, amplified by Soke ae brilliant geographical fieldwork in the third 
uarter of the nineteenth century, also lured the archaeologist into the North and North- 4 
West along the tracks of Buddhist monasticism. Taxila combined certain of these with 


other advantages, and for many years shared with the Indus Valley the highest parce in 
field-research. Other work was done intermittently in eastern and. sout india, but 
always on a very much smaller scale, The North-West was paramount, 


. * * * . 


Now all this is changed, Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, Taxila alike have gone from India. 
‘The outlook is re-adjusted and new bree come into focus,. We know very much more 
archaeologically about the Indus, which has given the new India perhaps little more than 
a name, than about the Ganges which may almost be said to have given India a faith, Let 
us turn now to the valley of the Ganges and devote to it something of the attention which 
in tho past has been lavished so fruitfully upon the valley of the Indus. i 


- 
yen ee oe aie "5 


And then, there is South or Peninsular India. The problems of the South differ in 
many respects from those of the North, and their systematic exploration has scarcely begun- 
Here again, a feorientation of effort will now be both feasible and timely. In. previous 
Notes I haye emphasized the potential importance of Peninsular archaeology, and in 1945 
and 1947 the Archacological Survey transferred its field-activities to that region, with } 
important results’ It is to be Roped and expected that in future years this work will be 
developed on an adequate scale, planned consecutively from year to year in such a fashion 
that a steady and organic growth of knowledge is assured. Once again, T may refer to 
previous Notes on this matter,* 





. * . . . ’ 


Lastly, I turn once more to the archaeological map of India, with the concentrated mass 

of Pakistan to the north-west of it, that st ‘sland of Islam far away in eastern 

and between the two the diffuse expanse of the Hindustan plain. Whatever political 

may be held by the individual in regard either to the general. principle of partition or to 

its application in. detail, the solid fact remains that it has happened; and, like all such 

happenings, it has a historical basis which is relevant to our studies. But it presents 

A feature which, to e Haat of human chee ees ead domands ieprey % 
major grouping of popukition is commonly delimite recognizable ical factors, 

by the Jeter: of mountain or sea or swamp or desert or forests Teun in India is 





§ Ancient Inilia, n0. 2, pp, 7%. ; and below, pp. 18H. 
* Ibid., no. 2, pb} no. 3, pp. mf, 
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NOTES 


delimited by none of these boundaries. It ceases along lines drawn on the map by 
boundary commissions, not by geography or physiography, Why? 
: . . * * . 

The answor is in essence simple enough. The controlling factor in this abnormal 
distribution has been the vast expansiveness of the Northern Plains in proportion to the 
limited total bulk of the Islamic populations which intruded into them from time to time 
during the middle ages, Just as, in many parts of Asia, rivers sometimes of considerable 
size may flow for a few hundred miles and then fade out through inanition into the illimitable 
landscape—tivers such as the Helmand or the Tarim or the Balkh system—so stream after 
stream of Muslim inyaders has entered and dissolved into those interminable expanses 
which for hundreds of miles on end sttetch from the Punjab to Bengal, with the Himalayan 
barrier to the north and the Te of the Vindhyas far to the south, No succession of 
invaders from the little lands of the western plateaux could fill such a vastness. Here was 
no question of overrunning a limited lowland to the foot-hills of its natural frontiors. It 
‘was a question simply of pushing forward until impetus ceased and inanition supervened. 
The sole frontier was that imposed by the stamina and discipline of the invader. 

. . . . . 

This is obviously an oversimplification of a complex historical phase. Tt takes no 
account of the marchings and countermarchings of hired or conscript armies at the bidding 
of wealthy and autocratic rutors—armies which, incidentally, enabled those rulers to sot up, 
their courts in the fertile riverine plains of Hindustan at or beyond the extreme limit of 
substantive settlement, at Delhi Agra; or, as in eastern Bengal, made it possible for 
pe any adventurers to establish a little in dent Mohammadan kingdom, 
consolidated by forced conversion and secured from effective intervention by the eastern 
jungles of those same ee pists But with the decline and fall of the artificially-sustained 

loghul court, Delhi and Agra became derelict museum-pieces; Islam as a dominant 
community in India shrank back on the one hand to the consolidated semi-alien Muslim 
population of the North-West within the limits of the original mass-penetrations, and on 
the ina hand to the by-now equally consolidated nucleus of Hindu-Muslim “converts” 
int " 
. * . * . 


‘The essence of the story is thus that of the triumph of sheer acreage over the puny 
efforts of man. ‘The academic lesson is that, to the delimiting factors of mountain, 

and the rest, the physiographer must not omit to add the delimiting factor of human fatigue. 
Eyen today a journey across the Northern Plains on some of best roads of India is 
‘one not Ji to be indertaken. In the middle ages, with a population probably less than 
4 quarter Of today’s total, much of this great region must have been covered as densely with 
jungle as in the gt the epics, when Rama and the Pandavas spent years of their lives 
in tray ‘the dark and-pathless forest’, the Mahdvana, The almost completa opening- 
up of the has in modern times facilitated transit but has at the same time aggravated 
problem of the delimitation of human groups. The line between man and man has 
become more and more artificial; and the limit of endurance of an Afghan 
freebooter in tho twelfth or thirteenth century or of a Persian in the sixteenth becomes 
progressively a less insistent sanction for a political boundary as we approach the more 
oxpansive twentieth. The detached archaeologist and historian of the future will thus look 
back yee Petition of lasik oie alleging espera ent alee uate of 
man, is to joutly experiment not mean- 

while of more than its share of tribulation, OE MLW, 
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MEGALITHS 
By V. Gorpow CHILDE 


‘Megalithic’ tombs and related monuments constructed usually of large slabs or blocks 
stone, either in their natural form or roughly quarried and trimmed, are more abundant in 
the Deccan and South India than any other category of ancient structures. That fact in itself 
gives them a special claim to the atiention of Indian archaeology. But they have a potential 
importance also in a wider context; for many of them show a similarity, seemingly amounting 
to kinship, with iths in other parts of the world—in the lands bordering upon the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic, in the Caucasus, in Iran. The significance of this apparent 
interrelationship over many thousands of miles of the earth's surface cannot yet be appraised, 
but the problem is one wi stirs the imagination. A preliminary need is more knowledge 
of the ter and distribution of the Cory ee of India, and a detailed ‘eld of them has 
accordingly been undertaken by the Archaeological Survey of India. To this study the following 
paper by the Director of the Institute of Archaeology in the University of London, dealing 
with feet international problems of classification and distribution, constitutes an oppor- 
tune introduction. 


es term megalithic was originally introduced by antiquarics to describe a fairly easily 
definable class of monuments in western northern Europe, consisting of huge, 
undressed stones and termed in Celtic dolmens, cromlechs and monhirs. It has 
subsequently been extended to cover a far more miscellaneous collection of erections and 
‘even excavations all over the Old World and into the New. 

‘Now what criteria have in fact been used in applying the term in the original i ite 
Not, I fear, that indicated by Chased eae magnitude (megathos) of the stones (lithoi) 
colons For instance, paphss io temples and statues are often composed of larger 


Stones than most admittedly jithic structures in England or Denmark, but they are 
not ‘classified under this heading. Nor are the defences of Boghaz-keui despite 
the size of some of the stones employed . Is it the rudeness of the stones, the use of 


Pere brutes? The architecture of Tiryns could be thus described, but in fact the term 

'yelopean has been deliberately preferred to megalithic. Conversely, quite a number of 

monuments still studied as megalithic are composed of, or at least comprise, well dressed 

ns even ‘stones—for instance the Giants" Tombs in Sardinia, and many Caucasian 
mens’. 


In practice the term is applied only to monuments the use of which is known imperfectly 
or not at all, but which we presume were erected for some superstitious, ritual or religious 
end. ‘we admit that the basis of classification is not merely material or magnitude, 
but also function. Now after all function is the pons basis for classification in a science 
that aims at classifying human societies. But this particular sort. of function can never 
bes ly known in the case of extinct and preliterate societies, and such were the 
societies by which all or nearly all the monuments or! jally classed as megalithic were 


In default of exact knowledge of function, archaeologists have had to appeal to com- 
plexes of traits ‘Seeoeiated with the monuments concerned. In the case of the 
Monuments once dolmens, fairly definite and coherent traits haye been detected 
and classified: all were sepulchral and contained some sort of burial furniture, The traits~ 

$s 
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associated with cromlechs or stone-ciroles are much less coherent. Satisfactory associa- 
Hions for monhirs or standing stones are scarcely obtainable, But as soon as we admit 
associated traits to the basis of classification, the original criteria of size and substance 
begin to loose their significance, and quite different principles emerge. ‘Lot me illustrate 
the consequent changes of method by reference to one group in the original triad—the 
dolmens that were all at least tombs. ae z. 

On the coasts of the Atlantic, the North Sea and the Baltic megilithic tomibs exhibit 
4 continuous distribution in space. But they do not disclose a single culture in the usual 
sense of a complex of traits—similar pottery, tools, wrapant and ornaments regularly 
recurring together in these tombs and not in other sepul hral associations. Only one 
class of pottery, the so-called Beakers, is at all often found in these tombs all over the 
japtenk But there is very definite evidence from Denmark, Brittany and Britain, that 

ker pottery and its associates wore not used by the ori: il builders of the tombs con- 
cerned, Moreover in Central Europe and cyen Britain the Beaker-complex is normally 
found in separate graves that are in io pees sense megalithic, There are still some 
father general agreements in the ceramic furniture of megalithic tombs in Western Europe: 
what Mrs. Hawkes* calls ‘channelled ware” is found in several tombs in South France, 
Brittany und round the North Channel and the Clyde. Examples from Spain and Portugal 
come from natural caves. And some tombs from Portugal to Orkney contain simple 
feathery pote of @ general Western aspect. But neither in the Paris basin nor in Northern 
Europe do significant analogies to either class occur. On the other hand Western pow 
are by no means confined to the megalithic province, but are common also on the Swiss 
Lakes and in Upper Italy. Again, considering weapons, the leashaped type of arrow- 
head that alone is found in British megalithic tombs is never found in Swedish or Di 
tombs at all, and represents only 9% of those from Portuguese and 17% from Almerian 
ones, 

In the Spanish Peninsula hollow-based or tanged-and-barbed points are commoner 
than Jeaf-shaped, and we encounter also transverse or chisel-onded arrow-heads, petits 
tranchets, as the French call them, Such never occur in British megalithic tombs, but they 
are found in such tombs in central France, Denmark, northern Europe and occasionally 
in Brittany. Such arrowheads are, however, by no means confined to megalithic cultures or 
Periods but were widely distributed in pre-neolithie times before any megalithic tombs 
were being built in Europe, and ee omen adopted by the megalith-builders in each 
area from earlier hunter-fishers of the Tardenoisean, Ertebélle or other mesolithic culture, 
Finally there was no ‘megalithic’ race as far as anthropometric studies of the skeletons 
from European ‘dolmens’ can tell; though dolichocranial skulls predominate in European 
Cs yretegs patch bean in hae pesaial neal) pps we round-heads, 

n attempt to subdivide megalithic tombs on the basis of plans suppl 
accessory features like the form of t eset 





i the covering tumulus does not hel; us; i 
such architectural subdivisions with assemblages of relics, we are not left with meh 
comprehensive but widely distributed \eultures. The favourite device has been to dis- 
tinguish simple dolmens or dysser, graves (dolmens @ galerie) and long cists (allées 





couvertes), Under the naive evolutionary conceptions of the mid-nineteent i 
‘Was casily assumed that the simple dolmens were the earliest megalithic fopuitinta: Madd 
in Denmark some simple dolmens—of a rather specialized form—aeally proyed to be earlier 


+ *Channelled ware in Western Luror Veal Jownal, 
2 C. $. Coon, The Races of Europe (New Ee 5 aes 
which see 





‘scanty saye for central France, Denmark material, This is very 
1938), p. 313) und Britain, bi Danmarks Old, | (Copenbagea, 
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than any of the more elaborate megalithic tombs when judged by their furniture. This 
‘old evolutionary idea has lasted a long time, but more critical and exact examination of the 
monuments in Several regions has now revealed that the allegedly simple dolmens are just 
the most stubborn remnants of more complex structures. For example in 1939 ford 
and 1* examined a simple dolmen near Birori in Sardinia that had been taken by Duncan 
Mackenzie as representative of the start of an evolutionary series leading up to the classical 
Giant's Grave. We detected both additional stones that ¢ to make up the original 
olongated chamber and part of the facade of a normal Giant's Grave that had been des- 

led. More than twenty years ago Crawford* had pointed out that the dolmens of 

fessex and the Cotswolds are just the chambers of long rows of the complex Cotswold- 
Severn that had lost their barrows. Now Danicl® has established same origin 
in ruination for the rest of the English dolmens, and Estyn Evans * for those of Ulster. In 
other cases, notably on both sides of the Pyrenees, it has been shown that tombs of the 
simplest type contain exclusively relics of later date than those derivable from the more 
elaborate tombs in the same region.’ So these alleged doimens have been transferred to 
the class of ‘cists’, to which we shall shortly return. 

Similarly the distinction between pessage-grave and tong cist is hard to apply in many 
instances, the magnificent tombs like Cueva Menga and Cueva da Vii near 
Antequera,* or the Orkney stalled-cairns,’ ves or long cists? The assumption 
that long cairns go with long cists and round cairns with passage-graves has led Danicl* 
into some curious special pleading to explain away the very long cairns that cover pane 
graves in the far north of Scotland and to transform tombs like Uley and Stoney Littleton 
in the Severn poop inis Jong cists. The fact is that only one highly specialized form of 
megalithic tomb, the Paris cist, is associated with a distinctive culture over more than a 
limited local province *; _tombs of the Paris type do contain significantly similar 
of relics, not only in the Paris basin, but also as far west as Jersey and as far east as Sweden. 
But the same assem! recurs as near as the Mame in tombs, of rather the same plan 
indeed, but cut in the sf : 

Xn/seality.onos| we asimit plans snd relics as a. basis of clasitioetione the original idea 
of an overground structure built with very big stones, begins to fade out of the picture. For 
instance on the granitic plateau of Estramadura in Portugal we have a classical series of 
tombs consisting of a polygonal chamber and narrow entrance-passage composed of huge 


1 7 XI, 376. 
2 The Long Barts of the Conwolds,p. 2 
1A nay Sore the Me of Northern Ireland 1940), 
‘the Ancient Monuments ) pe xv. 
Py ott aat bart (Barcelona, 1925). But fa Kimate (rovthceesiomn 
there are cists, round or rectangular covered by round cairns that are ay Set ait Taina Cis 
\ srmanische Forschungen, 17, 1943) as older than the local 


deserve the term. 
P XIV, 404; more recent plans, S. Giminex Reina, ‘Memoria arqueologioa de ta 

Jincin Malaga’ (Comisario gen. de Excavaciones, Informes y Memorias, no. 12, Madrid, 1946), 3143, 
T In Scotland before the Scots (London, 1946), p%8, 1 show how flimsy are the urguments, architectural as 
well as associational, that T had previously advanced for contrasting passage-graves with long cists in 


* Tho Dual Nature of the Megalithic Colonization of Prehistoric Europe, Proc, of the Prehistoric Society, 


VII (1941), 1-419, 
® Childe, Dawn of European Civilization (London, 1947), pp. 302-5. 
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Megalithgrilber der iberischen Halbinsel’, 
faethe cng mi te Pr aos a a ey re 
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‘upright slabs supporting equally bulky lintels or capstones. But on the clay lands round 

ie ee ‘estuary, tombs of precisely the same plan have been excavated in the subsoil and 
furnished with just the same set of relics: Finally in Algarve and Almeria the same 
plan was reproduced in tombs, built again above ground, but of small stones Jaid hori- 
zontally to support a corbelled roof, Yet these tombs too contain the same sort of furniture 
as their rock-cut and genuinely megalithic counterparts. The same continuity of plan and 
furniture over disparate structural devices could be illustrated from prehistoric Sardinia 
or the north of Scotland and even more strikingly in carly historical times by Etruscan 
funerary architecture, In southetn Etruria, the chamber, though at first roofed with 
lintel-slabs, was cut in the soft rufa, as was the entrance passage; in the north where the 
subsoil is unsuited to such treatment, the chamber was built above-ground of blocks.* 
Yet in both areas the plans are the same and the tomb was covered by a tumulus. The 
structural technique seems to depend on geological factors while the same plan is faithfully 
preserved. It can plausibly be argued that the megalithic tomb is, in regions of shallow, 
soil and refractory rocks, the easiest reproduction of the rock-cut sepulchre of the same 
form. In any caso if plan be reckoned as significative of a megalithic complex, rock-cut 
tombs like those of the Marne or the Tagus estuary cannot be excluded. 

But once we admit into our survey rock-cui and corbelled tombs, we can no longer 
confine our survey to western Europe, but must look further east. Already in south- 
eastern Sicily we meet rock-cut tombs which, in the planning of the chambers, the presence 
of curved fagades and the form of the portal reproduce some of the most striking features of 
West European tombs, built of really big stones, But these are equally reminiscent of the 
rock-~cat tombs of the Cyclades, Cyprus, Syria and Palestine, and share with them common 
elements in furniture and funerary ritual “Again at Hagios Kosmas in Attica" we have in 
the same cemetery both cists of slabs and corbelled tombs, both alike built in excavations 
provided with ritual entrances and used as collective ossuaries, Yet they wore not termed 
megalithic and would be excluded if the size of the stones were the sole criterion. But 
with them must stand or fall Cpe cltsks rock-cut tombs in Euboea and Cyprus. And 
having got so far we could not logically exclude a number of rock-cut tombs in Asia. Minor 
8 cen Tran that haye I think never been considered in connection with the megalithic 
problem, 

But there we do meet monuments that have been thus included, the so-called ‘dolmens* 
of Palestine, Syria and the Caucasus. Now these are not comparable to the Danish 
dolmens, but rather to what in northern and western Burope are termed cists. Now not 
all cists are mogalithic. Most cists in fact are little stone coffins, manifestly designed to 
contain ad a single contracted skeleton. Such are the short cists typical of the Bronze Age 
in Highland Britain and Eire, the Chamblandes tombs of Switzerland and Upper italy or, 
further east, the graves of the ‘Minyans’ in Middle Helladic Greece.‘ But the component 
Stones, particularly the capstone of such cists at least in the British Isles, are often large 
and heavy. Stripped of the tumulus that normally coyered them such look quite like small 

dolmens”; the kistvaens of Dartinoor offer a good example. Such cists have in fact been 
regarded as reduced versions of megalithic tombs, but in reality they are just as likely to be 
stone translations of wooden coffins or grave-linings. A plank col containing a doubled 
up Amerind skeleton in the Haye Museum in New York struck me as exactly like our 

+ Vergilio Correia, “El Neolitica igaci 

ney 1), ‘de Pavia” (Comision de Investigaciones paleont. y prehist., Afemoria 22, 
+ Akerstrim, * Studien Ober die etruskisohen Geiber , Skrifter Srensk 

5 Aniatican Tourhs of cece XXXVI (30, eel Institut | Rom (Lund, 1934), 

“Childe, Dawn, pp. 70, 238, 
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Scottish short cists. And plank linings to separate graves’ are known in Jutland, Finland, 
Central Russia and elsewhere. 
Such short cists or stone coffins are always and properly excluded from the class of 
Mine tombs. One reason is that they are always separate graves while the typical 
megalithic tombs secm to be normally collective sepulchres, or to have started as such, 
One architectural clue to the use of a tomb as a collective scpulchre would seem to be the 
presence of a portal or entry to the chamber. This is present even in Danish dolmens though 
the chambers seldom measure internally more than 2 by ‘75 m. and never contain more 
than six skeletons.* Admittedly this entrance was not always functional. In the 
Cyclades," at Hagios Kosmas in ‘Attica and Krazi in Crete, the corpses had been intro- 
duced through the roof into collective tombs provided with portals. On the other hand 
tombs thus provided might contain only a single burial ; the Early Cycladic corbelled tombs 
of Syros normally held ‘one interment, while contemporary tombs of just the same plan 
in Attica were crammed with skeletons, Another guide to the distinction between 2 col llec~ 
tive or megalithic cist and a non-megalithic cist or separate grave is afforded by the position 
in the tumulus; a megalithic tomb, unless provided with an entrance passage, must be 
situated near the margin of the tumulus, whereas a short cist normally lies at the centre 
‘of the barrow heaped to cover it, 

_ Now on either criterion quite a number of all dolmens in Hither Asia and North 
Africa might be really just short cists, stri of the barrows that once buried them. In 
‘a necropolis explored ‘by Stekelis,* out of 168 cists all were closed, only two reached an 
faternat length of 1-5 m. and all were evidently designed to receive a single interment. . Yet 
the eseavalor ern that here dolmen and cist differed only in size. The Numidian 
dolmens, described by Frobenius,’ average 1-75 m. by 1:20 m. by 1-0 m, and all seem to 
have lain at the centres of tumuli, now marked by rings of stones, so that all were te 
graves. For the same reason the graves and their Liby and Nubian analogues 
cannot strictly be brought into the class ‘of megalithic tombs as hitherto defined. 

‘Nevertheless there is one feature that can be used to bring some of the monuments 
of these regions within our class. Some have tals, and not only so, but portals carved 
in a single stone slab in the form called a port Je stone in western and northem Europe. 
In the latter areas the entries to many lithic and collective tombs are closed by a 
monolith in which a round or subrectangular aperture has been carved; sometimes the 
aperture is carved in the lower edge of the slab only, forming what Danicl* called « dog- 
Spe eee at other times it inion by perpen slices Sele lies Gare 

ges of two juxtay slabs so that, juxtaposed, they compose a sit o ole. Two- 
thirds of the bait ats at Los Millares in Almeria were entered through port-holes.’ 
These i in emporary orthostatic tombs in Granada and 
‘Andalusia, rarely in Portugal, than in the British Isles* (the Cotswolds, Cheshire, Man, 
Donegal, Sligo, Cavan and Leitrim). In the Spanish Peninsula port-holes are found alike 








1 Ibid, p, 147. 
s Nosiaaa, “The Megalithic Culture of Northern Europe (SMYA., XXXIX, 3, Helsinki, 1935), 26; 


. p83. 
‘ "Les Monuments megalithiques de Palestine’, Institut de Paldontologie humaine, Memoire 1§ (Paris, 1939). 
& Prachistorische Zeitschrift, VIN (Betlin, 1916), 33. 
4 “The Rodimarton and Avening Portals’, Proc, Preh. Soc., V1, 1940, 156. 
7 Leisner in Marburger Studien, 1, 1935, 1481. 
© Childe, Prehistoric Communities of the British Isles (Edinburgh, 1947), St; Daniel, Proc. Preh. Soe., vi, 
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in corbelled tombs, orthostatic passage graves and cists; in the British Isles in tombs of the 
Coiswold-Severn, Clyde-Carlingford, Boyne and other types. But in, France and southern 
Sweden port-holes seem confined to cists of the Paris type already discussed, and 4 few 
cists with port-holes in Central Germany are somewhit reminiscent in plan, but no lon: 
in furniture, of the same type, Eastward we have dog-kennel port-holes caryed in tl 
portal stelac of Sardinian Giants’ Grayes, a port-holé in the side of a long cist in Apulia * 
and blocking the entrance to a typical Siculan I rock-cut tomb at Monte Salia, ly.* 
Incidentally the device wits used in the mepalithic temples of Malta. aa 

Just because the port-hole is not confined to any one narrow class of megalithic tomb,* 
it soems to mo a highly lized trait suitable for defining a generslized ‘megdlithic” 
culture if any such exist. Now this distinctive deyice does turn up at least once in North: 
Africa in the entrance to the corbelled rectangular tombs at Hamman el Sukra, Numidia,* 
Then there are Bernie: in Palestine in the Jordan valley* and beyond it in Golan and 
Belka" and still furthor north even in Syria.” The little known megalithic tombs of 
sastern Bulgaria® use it and so of course do the more famous monuments of the Caucasian 
slopes.* In the two most celebrated monuments at Novosvodobnaya an the abe the 
Kuban basin, the port-hole slabs do not close an entrance—there is none—but divide the 
chamber into two compartments, and the tombs themselves were not collective sepulchres 
but royal tombs in which the owner was buried with wife or slave, But generally in the 
Caucasus the port-hole appears in the outside wall of a modest cist-like tomb, normally 
only some 2:5 m. long. "And then in Transcaucasia, in Abkhazia and right actoss, the 
peninsula to the Araxes valley on the Persian frontier, there are stone slab tombs containing 
many skeletons and occasionally provided with port-hole slabs, as at Djénil.!® 

We cannot now stop there, Right across the ranges at Sialk* on the edge of the 
dosert basin of Iran, two tombs in necropolis B lenis undeniable port-hole slabs, But 
the tombs of Sialk B can hardly be called megalithic; none measures more than 2 by 
1-25 m., the side-slabs do not support « capstone but lean together, and the port-hole itself 
has dwindled to a symbolic aperture, in one case only 10 cm. in diameter, Nor are the 
Sialk B graves collective; cach contains a single individual, sometimes accompanied by 
one or twa Wives. Yet Sialk B might be used to link with the west, with the Caucasus or 
Palestine, the celebrated Indian dolmens; for these too may at least be entered through port- 
hole slabs. But they are concentrated in the south of the Peninsula in areas not lik: ly to 
be affected by land-borne impulses from Iran, but exposed rather to maritime influences, 
If their distribution do suggest inspiration from the est, that must surely have come by 
sea. Yot the ring of megalithic orthostats that often encircles Indian dolmens does recur 
in north-western Iran or in Transcaucasia. On the other hand, circles of great stones 
Surround the dolmens of Palestine and North Africa and many of the megalithic tombs of 
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western and northern Europe. There, as also in North Africa and probably in Palestine, 
the stone circle served as a support to sustain the cairn of stones or earthen tumulus that 
certainly once covered all occidental dolmens, Still between the easternmost of the latter 
and the Indian Peninsula there remains a vast space, not wholely covered with water but 
unspotted on any dolmen map available. 5 

‘There seems also a chronological gap. The excavated dolmens of the Indian Peninsula 
have yielded implements of iron or at least wheel-made vases appropriate to the Iron Age. 
Most dolmens in north-western Europe are assigned to the Stone Age; not even those 
of Cis-Caucasia nor Palestine contain wheel-made pottery, Indeed in northern and western 
Europe there exist fairly adequate grounds for believing that some at least of all major 
types of local megalithic tomb were erected about or even a bit before 2000 B.C. ic 
same is true of the rock-cut tombs (but not the Giants’ Graves) of Sardinia and those of 
Sicily. The Barly Cyclaaic, Early Minoan and Early Cypriote tombs I have so far men- 
tioned undoubtedly belong to the third millennium B.C. and so do such Syrian rock-cut 
tombs as those in the “Copper Age’ Srey ae Byblos.’ Even in the Caucasus, 
Novosvodobnaya* can hardly be put after | B.C, and may well be nearer 2000. 
Within these pronto et limits it might be Nios to add a very significant phrase to 
the desired definition of a megalithic culture. All the tombs in question with a few exceptions 
seem to have been used as collective sepulchres, all at any rate contain a number of corpses 
which, whenever evidence be available, had not all beon interred simultancously, but suc~ 
cessively over a longer or shorter Taare (India provides exceptions to the latter part of 
this rule.) In some cases where the tombs are isolated or constitute groups of only three 
or four and contain 50 or more bodies, their use might have been. pani to.a group larger 
than the natural family, to a clan. Where the tombs cluster in cemeteries as in, Attica, 
Sicily, or Almeria they may have been just family vaults such as are so common in historical 
times down to the present day, j 

Now if we were to accept collective burial as a distinctive trait of the—or an— 
original *dolmen complex’, we should be able to exclude from its oris the Egyptian 
mastabas and the rock-cut tombs beneath them.’ Admittedly the plans of individual 
Egyptian tombs both under the Old Kingdom and later do agree in a startling way with 
those of individual “megalithic’ tombs both in Westorn Europe and in Mycenaean Greeev.* 
Admittedly, too, huge stone slabs, but beautifully dressed, were used in building the funerary 
chambers of some Early Dynastic tombs and for the mastabas and pyramids that sur- 
mounted the burial vaults in the Old Kingdom. But every Egyptian tomb was excavated 
or erected to be the mortuary residence of an individual pharaoh or noble; not even members 
of his family were buried therein, but separate tombs constructed for their repose. 

Moreover if we accepted the mastaha plus rock-cut tomb as the archetype of 
the ‘dolmen’, we should surely have to include in the dolmen family the wooden mortuary 
houses under the barrows of chieftains of the pastoral tribes of Burasia, from the little 


| Dunand, Fouilles de Byblos (Paris, 1939), pp. 43017, 

* ‘The two ‘dotmens” here are wsually assigned to the Early Kuban phase, i.e. to the beginning of the 
Copper Age, but Degen-Koyalevskii argued in 1939 that they should be transferred to the end of that "Ago" and 
he may be right, ef, Childe, Dawn, pp. 149-158. : 

® As argued by Elliot Smith in series of works beginning with “The Evolution of the Dolmen and Rock- 
ut Tomb’ in Esuys and Studies presented! co Sir William Ridgeway (Cambridge, 1913). 

“As shown by Persson, ‘New Tombs at Dendra', Skrifier k. humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet 4 Laud, 
XXXIV, 1942, 169, 3 
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round or square huts of the Stone Age’ to the spacious wooden halls built by the Scythians 
and later peoples. So treated the dolmen family would have outgrown the limits 
imposed upon any classification that is to be scientifically useful.* Eqmite royal tombs 
are to be included at all, must be admitted as collaterals or ts of the original 
dolmen, On the other hand, we have already included among its lineal descendants rock- 
cut family yaults of the second millennium B.C. and later. Now in Greece during the 
fifteenth and subsequent centuries B,C. only the commoners of the M; civilization 
were buried in such tombs; their kings were interred each in a stately tholos wherein might 
repose also his wife and unmarried children, but certainly no remoter descendants. 
So too at Antequera in the Guadelquiyer basin three enormous tombs—Romeral, Menga 
and Viera—built each in a different technique and plan, of superb masonry, look like Royal 
‘Tombs contrasted with the simpler rock-cut tombs of the adjacent Cninthe Even fun 
north the great tholoi on the Boyne in Eire and Maes Howe in Orkney look suspiciously 
like Royal Tombs. Yet it would be absurd to exclude New Grange in Eire, Romeral in 
Hees and Atreus at Mycenae from the class of megalithic tombs even though they be not 
also collective. Presumably these imposing structures are the versions produced by socictics 
Rea to the practice of collective burial, when divine kings have arisen in and from them. 

1¢ same hypothesis must be invoked when we include a whole series of Etruscan, Thracian 
and Scythian tombs of the first millennium; these are so like the earlier Mycenaean 
or Hispanic tholoi that it would be illogical to exclude the one and not the other, The 
same remarks apply to the celebrated rock-cut tombs of eastern Anatolia and Iran * down 
to that of Darius himself at Naqsh-i-Rustam. 

On the foregoing assumption of connection between dolmen and rock-cut tomb it 
would seem iikely that the aseneles originated around the eastern Mediterranean, 
suming it had a origin at all, For there the habit of excavating family sepulchres in 
the rock was undoubtedly very ancient and was maintained most consistently for millennia. 
In Europe the diffusion of the complex must have beon effected by sea-ways, whether the 
human agents in the process were conquerors, morchant colonists, missionaries or searchers 
after Isles of the Blest or perchance hapless mariners whose small craft had been blown 
by the winds’ caprice far beyond their intended goal. In any case the early centres of 
bees architecture in Europe all lie near the coasts of the Mediterranean, the Atantic 

the North Sea. Even the dolmens of the Crimea and Cis-Caucasia and the correlative 
rock-cutstombs or ‘Catacombs’ of the Pontic alge are reasonably near the Euxine, And 
by sea the dolmen and! the port-hole slab should have reached the Indian Peninsula too, 

ful the starting point of the navigators is unknown; the distribution of the known Asiatic 
dolmens is by no means coastal. In Palestine most are concentrated along and east of the 
Jordan valley. Seaways can have had no part in diffusing dolmens in Iran. 

Thaye no space, nor much desire, to do more than mention the second class of megalithic 
monuments to which I referred at the start—cromlechs or stone circles. Some—in Britain, 
Tunis, Palestine, Tran and India—are just the kerbs supporting tumuli that once covered 
the graves they still surround. The tombs thus surrounded were not always megalithic or 
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collective, In northern Europe they were normally separate graves. Van Giffen’s work in 
Holland has shown that the stones may replies ‘or be replaced by wooden posts. Indeed 
in the case of sepulchral circles I suggest that neither the lithoi nor their megathos are the 
decisive element; the circle is the crucial thing, its materials being dictated by geology, its 
; fe the importance of the dead encircled or by the intensity of survivors” 
fear of ghosts, 

But no Briton could the existence of non-s¢pulchral circles, knowing of Avebury, 
Stonehenge and Boodgar, I need do is to remind you that there were megaxylic as 
well as megalithic circles . The trilithon circle at Stonehenge is obviously a translation of 
@ wooden one. Such translation might occur at any time and almost anywhere. India is 
a classic land for the translation of wood into stone, Piggott! has recently reminded 
us of the striking instance at Sanchi, both circular and funerary, but not risgaltthic, The 
quest for any one megalithic circle-culture is much less promising than that for a megalithic 
tomb-complex. 


| The Earliest Buddhist Shrines‘, Antiguity, XVM, 1943, 1-6. 
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THE MINOR ROCK-EDICTS OF ASOKA AND SOME CONNECTED PROBLEMS 
By N, P. CHAKRAVARTI 


The recent excavations in the Chitaldrug District of Mysore State, described elsewhere 
in this issue (pp. 181ff.), invite a fresh attention to a number of important historical questions 
relating to the Mauryan and Andhra régimes in this part of the Deccan, A re-assessment 
of the ¢ or ‘and historical data is an appropriate counterpart to the new evidence 
Brovided by the excavator, ‘and in the following paper this task has been initiated by the Joint 
Director General of Archaeology, who was formerly the Government Epigraphist for India, 


LTOGETHER eight versions of the Minor Rock-edicts of Asoka are at present known. 
They are found at (1) Réipnath (Central Provinces), (2) Sahasrdim (Shahabad District, 
Bihar), (3) Bairat (Jaipur State), (4) Maski (Raichir District, Nizam's Dominions), 

(5-7) Brahmagiri, Siddipur and Jatiiga-Ramesvara, all three in the Chitaldrug District 
of the Mysore State and situated close to one another near the site of an ancient town, 
and (8) Yerragudi (Kurnool District, Madras Presidency).’ This list excludes the well- 
known Calcutta-Bairét edict, now preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and com- 
monly known as the Bhabrd edict, as its contents are quite different from the other eight 
edicts. Of these eight edicts, the first four contain a single edict and, though their texts 
differ slightly from one another, the sum total of their contents is practically the same. 
While the text of the Maski edict is the shortest and the portion, containing the much- 
discussed figure of 256 is not found in it, it is the only edict so, far known which mentions 
‘Asoka by name. The three Mysore edicts and the Be rigea edict, however, contain a 
second edict of which the last-mentioned supplies an enlarged version. Furthermore, 
while all the other five versions record an order directly from the king, probably issued 
from the headquarters at Pataliputra, the three Mysore ‘edicts were communicated to the 
Mahimatras at Isila pout the prince (ayaputa) and the Mahdmatras at Suvarnagiri. 
Isila must. be identified with the site of the ancient town at the foot of Brahmagiri near 
Siddipur (see pp, 184M.) and, whatever may be the location of Suvarpagiri, it is clear 
that the remotest portion of Agoka’s empire in the South was ruled from this place, 
eitnatl (es Namal ‘of the southernmost province, by a governor who was i prince 
of the ro} be 

‘That there were other provinces within the empire of Asoka in charge of royal princes 

with juarters at Tosali, Ujjayini and Taxila is known from the separate edicts at 
Dhauli and Jaugadi. We also know from the Junagadh are of Rudradaman 
that the province of Surfshtra was under the governorship of the Yavana Tushaspha in 
the time of ASoka. The provinces which were placed under the administration of a royal 
prince must have been of some special political importance. % 

Tosali was the capital of the newly conquered province of Kalinga, and it is under- 

, standable that a royal prince ‘should be in charge in order to create confidence among the 
peoples who had suffered much from the war. Taxila was a capital of the ‘Gandhira 
country and held a key-position in the empire, as did Ujjayini, But why was Suvarnagiri, 


4 For nos. 1 to 7 ef. Hultzsch, The Inscriptions of Agoka, Corpus Inseriptionum Indicarum (Oxford, 1925) 
T, 1660; und for no. 8, An. Rep. AS.L., 1928-29 ‘Dal, 1933), pp. 16F, 
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which must have been located far in the South and far away from the official 
‘at Pataliputra, considered 1 enough to be placed under @ governor of the 
plood? This raises the fundamental quae of the Mauryan expansion in ‘South India. 
‘Was it Agoka who conquered the sout! parts of his empire as he conquered I 
‘or were these possessions acquired by one of his pede {nscriptional evidence is 
‘unfortunately very meagre in this respect. ‘The information supplied by his edicts implies 
that the only conquest ASoka ever made was that of Kalifiga. The horrors of war, which 
he must have witnessed with his own eyes, put 2 stop to his lust for expansion, and there- 
ifrer the only conquest of which he could think was the conquest by ‘morality’, Was 
ee Chandragupta, his grandfather and founder of the Maurya dynasty, responsible for 
Kis conquest ? 

Several Jaina works mention king ‘Chandragupta as @ disciple of Bhadrabahu the 
last of the Srutakevalins, and tradition has it that, when Bhadrabahu died on the Kotavapra 
hill (modern Chandragiti) at Sravana-Belgola in Mysore State, his chief disciple Chandra- 

‘was his only attendant.! This tradition is present in several inscriptions, the earliest 
SuPte this no older than the seventh century A.D. and the latest is of the fifteenth century 
But these inscriptions speak only of Cesta association with the Jaina t 7 
Biv here do they mention his rule in the South. ‘The only epigraph which makes a definite 
‘statement is a late record of the fourteenth century according to which Nagarakhanda(modern 
Shikirpur Taluk, Shimoga District, Mysore) was ‘ruled by the wise ‘Chandragupta’. though 
it does not mention the dynasty to Ww! ich he belonged.” There is another inscription of 
iO ta04 from the Shikarpur Taluk which states that the Kuntala country, which included 
the northern parts of Mysore, was ruled by the ‘nine Nandas, the Mauryas and the Gupta 
family’ The only safe conclusion that can be drawn from the evidence supplied by these 
Tate fascriptions is that it was believed in the thirteenth-fourteenth century that the Maurya 
rule had extended as far south as northern Mysore. 

The early Tamil literature, however, throws some further light on the expansion of 
the Maurya kingdom in the South.’ The late Diwan Bahadur S, Krishnaswam) Aiyangar 
discussed in detail these sources and came to the following conclusions: — 

“1. ‘That the Mauryas carried their inyasion to the farthest south of India; 

2. That they were in hostile occupation of forts in the northern borders of the 
“Tamil land extending from Pulikat in the east almost to Goa in the west: and 

3. Mes jee ne ee, Uta ee when the Tes and their successors 
at ters me too le or too much occupied if 
their hold on the distant south." * pees fo be a 


‘These references to the Maurya invasion of the South made by different i 
authors certainly haye some Mitoreal basis." But none of them clearly nactioa eel 
by whom this invasion was undertaken. That Agoka was in no way responsible for it is 





2B. Lewis Rice, Mysore and Ci nt Inscriptions (Londo A. 
Re ule voor, fron iptions (3 mn, 1909), p. 
ay Obes Ba le erates, VIO) B66 
ibid, ), 132, no. 228. The original inscription bas naya:Nanda-Gupta-Kiula- 
slentper which Rice translates as ‘the nine Nandas, toe Cups Kula Maurya Nines’, a eae ee 
take the, Cpl nat ths Maus Sic hcg mates eo A el iss 
/ tO Wwhict inscription 5, that 1 i i 
eles ebereebin aoe mgs, doubt if the author of the inscription woul 
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cettain, We have mentioned above that the invasion of Kalifiga is the only one referred 
to in the edicts. Moreover, in his thirteenth Rock-edict ‘Aéoka names as his borderers in 
the South, the Chodas and the Pandyas, as far as Tamraparni or Ceylon. The second 
Rock-edict gives the same names with the addition of tvo ‘others, viz. Satiyaputra and 
Keralaputra, between the Pandyas and Tamraparni. All these, with the exception of 
Satiyaputra, have been definitely identified, and on the evidence of these edicts we can safely 
conclude that they were all outside ‘Agoka’s dominions, He speaks of these friendly 
fomierets in such terms us (0 preclude the possibility of aggression on his part against them. 

The Mauryan invasion of the South must therefore have taken place during the rei 
either of Chandragupta or of his son Bindusara With the overthrow of the Nandas, the 
whole country under their suzerainty must haye passed to Chandragupta, But neither 
inscriptions nor literature mention that either the Nandas or Chandeasurts ever held sway 
over the Tamil land, We know from the foreign classical writers that ‘axila, Ujjain and 
Kausambi were included in the empire of Chandragupta, but they also are silent about 
the extent of his empire in the South. Chandragupta had indeed a long rule of 24 years 
to his credit, but his earlier years were occupied in war with the generals of Alexander in 
the North. He must have taken a good few years in the consolidation of the vast empire 
which came into his possession with the defeat of the Nandas, an empire to which he made 
no inconsiderable further addition by wresting the provinces in the north-west, including 
perhaps a portion of Baluchistan and Afghanistan, Irom the Greeks. He must have had 
to devote a considerable time to the Consolidation of this conquered territory, and even 
after the actual cessation of hostilities he must have had to keep constant vigilance over 
his warlike neighbours in the North till such time as complete was achieved. In 
fact, even if we may believe a half of what the Arthasastra and the classical authors have 
to say about the splendour of Chandragupta’s court and about his achievement in 
administration, many years of ful reign are implied; and in the circumstances it is 
hard to suppose that he would have had enough time left on his hands to undertake fresh 
conquests in the South. 

if then neither schiatatcnn ets nor Agoka was responsible for the inyasion of the Tamil 
land, the only Maurya ruler jeft to-us is Bindusara. There is, indeed, no definite indication 
of this conguest by Bindusira either in literature or in inscriptions of an early period. 
‘Taranatha, the Tibetan historian, says, however, that the Brahmin Chanakya, Bindusara’s 
minister, destroyed kings and ministers of about sixteen towns, and made the king undertake 
a war which brought all the territory between, ‘the eastern and Western seas under bis control.’ 
Taranatha does not disclose the source of his information, but that Chanakya remained 
in Bindusara’s service after the death or abdication of Chandragupta is corroborated by 
Hemachandra and the Arya-mafjusri-milakalpa. ‘The opinion of scholars is, however, 
divided on the Peale of this passage of Taranat Some see in it a reference 
to the annexation of the South, while others are of opinion that, since in Chandragupta’s 
time itself the Maurya empire extended from Surashtra to Gangaridae |), a territory 
lying between the eastern and western seas, the statement of Taranatha * mean nothing 
more than the suppression of a general revolt’? Tam, however, inclined to agree with 
Jayaswal that at least some of the sixteen States mentioned ‘Taranatha must refer to 
those in the South, In the North we know only of one revolt in Bindusara’s time, and 
that was in Taxila, where ASoka as a prince was ‘sent to quell it, No mention is made of 
any other revolution in the North. ‘Even if there were, it would be unreasonable to suppose 





1 Journal of the Bihar aml Orissa Research Society, 1 (1916), $0 and note, 
* H.C. Ray Chaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India (4th edition, Calcutta, 1938), p. 24. 
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all the sixteen States fay in the north. The very name of Amitrachates (Skt. amitra- 
er of enemies) by which Bindusira was known to the Grecks, shows that he 
this 1 of Binduséra’s con: of the Tamil land is correct, we may have to 
that in Agoka’s time the Maurya Empire had already become somewhat reduced in size 
Sank gael the PAeios suns igre, tn that Case, asserted ter power sooa alter. thie 
ion and regained their lost territory. Nevertheless, in spite of what had hy d 
is father’s time ASoka must, as his edicts show. haye managed to establish with these 
‘ul border territories good and friendly relations which he kept up throughout his 


Now to return to the question of the Minor Rock-edicts. We find that as many as 
five versions out of a total of eight arein the South. But what is their chronological position 
in the series of ASoka’s edicts? Scholars are now generall of opinion that they can be 

as the earliest edicts issued by ASoka. None of 1 contains any information 
as to when they were issued but there are evidences, both internal and external, from which 
we cant come to a broad conclusion as to the approximate time of their issue, In all the 
Minor Rock-inscriptions Asoka informs us that a little more than two and half years had. 
since he became a lay disciple (updsaka, Sakya in the Ropnath version); that he 
not been very zealous at the beginning, but that a year and somewhat more had pers 
since he visited the Sarigha and he had been very zealous since then. The sixth Pillar 
‘edict informs us that Asoka issued his rescripts on morality in the twelfth year after his 
coronation. This must refer to the Minor Rock-edicts as they ‘contain the first 
of Asoka’s Dharma, which we find more fully developed in his rock and pillar edicts".* 
In the opinion of Hultzsch, the RGpnath and Sahasram edicts must be considered earlier 
than others as ‘they speak of inscriptions on rocks and pillars as a task which it was 
intended to ‘out, and not as a fait accompli".* The Baird} version is far too da 
to give us any definite idea us to where it ended. Only a few letters of line 8 are te 
on the rock but, as the missing portion could be fitted comfortably into this line with the 
few concluding words running into the next line, it would not be tinreasonable to SUPPOSE 
that the text in the Bairdt version was beste dls same as in the other two. Norther 
versions. In that case we may conclude that, of the Minor Rock-edicts, these three versions 
aire the earliest, whilst the four Southern versions, excluding that at Maski, which contain 
a second inscription giving a more detailed exposition of the Dharma, are the latest. The 
place of the Maski version in this chronology cannot be definitely determined, But as 
this version contained only a single edict it was Perhaps the earliest of the Southern versions, 
Of the rest, the three Mysore edicts are certainly contemporary as they were all written 
the same scribe, and the Yerragudi version the latest, as it contains an enlarged version 
of the second edict. ASoka appears to have started with the Northern versions which 
were meant for places nearer his capital and gradually proceeded southwards. Besides the 


fit 


Ae 





4 R. K. Mooket}i, Chundbugupta Maurya and hix Times (London, 1928), p. 62, asserts ‘Chandrugy 

himself was responsible for the conquests of the South. His theory is based a iaae of Pha Teh 
it is stated that Chandragupta ‘overran and subdued the whole of India with an army of 600,000" Though 
Plutarch drew his sources from the contemporary historians of Alexander we know that he wrote a “life” of 
Alesander, and not a history of the conquests of the Greck King. Plutarch's acoonnt is-for thal tease full 
of historical inaccuracies and according to his pwn admission he did not in his work ‘give the actions jn full 
detall and with s scrupulous exactness’. |“ McCrindie has pointed out this indifference of Plutarch to historical 
Bitar JW Macnee Pat plareh's accounts be used wih care, since they are tinted ws mati for 

y._ J.W., MeCrindle, The Invasien of India by Ale E 
op aerety of Inia by Alexander the Great (Westminster, 1896), p. 12. , 
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THE MINOR ROCK-EDICTS OF ASOKA AND SOME CONNECTED PROBLEMS: 


internal evidence adduced above there is also external evidence to show that the Minor 
Rock-edicts were issued earlier than the fourteen Rock-edicts. Yerragudi is the only site 
so far known where the Minor Rock-edicts and the fourteen main Rock-edicts are found 
side by side, [made a careful examination of the site on several occasions and came to. the 
conclusion that the Minor Rock-edict at this place must have been engraved earlier than 
the other edicts. The rock on which this edict is incised is the Jowest and occupies the 
most prominent position. Unlike the other inscribed rocks, there was no attempt to dress 
this boulder for the purpose of writing. Moreover, while there is a homogeneity in the 
writing of all the fourteen Rock-edicts, the writing of the Minor edict i different and was 
certainly incised by a different scribe. That he was not a skilled artisan, and might even 
have been illiterate, is apparent from the way in which he has done his job. The writing 
is very indifferent, and the lines are not straight. Evidently the scribe had before him a 
draft which he copied mechanically and, if a particular line in the draft did not fit into the 
ee available on the stone, he continued it from the He it towards the left till that line was 

inished,! Furthermore, the language of the Minor Rock-edict is in r dialect as found in. the 
Girne version and the three Mysore edicts, while the language of the fourteen Rock-edicts 
is in / dialect like the Kalsi version of the principal Rock-edicts and the Ripadth and 
Sahasrém versions of the Minor edict. ee 

The next point to examine is whether the inscriptions of Asoka throw any light on the 
tribes inhabiting the southernmost parts of his territories. In his edicts ASoka mentions 
two classes of tribes, viz. (1) those living outside his territories (antd, borderers), and (2) those 
living within his empire. According o Rock-edict V, the borderers in the west (dpardntd) 
were the Yonas, the Kambojas, the Gandharas, the Rathikas and the Pitinikas (or Rathika- 
Pitinikas), We have already noticed above who his southern borderers were. According 
to the Rock-edict XIII, the tribes which were distinguished from the above as living in the 
king's territory (#ha-rdjavisaye) were: the Yonas and the Kambojas, the Nabhakas and 
the Nabhapaktis, the Bhojas and the Pitinikas, the Andhras and the Parindas. It is 
clear from the statements made in the Rock-edicts V and XIII that there were Yonas, 
Kambojas, Bhojas and Pitinikas both inside and outside ASoka’s dominion. We shall not 
discuss here the exact location of their territories but it seems clear that we have to look 
for them in the north-west and west. The only two tribes who have to be located in the 
South are the Andhras and the Parindas, and we shall make an attempt here to locate their 
territories at the time of ASoka. _ 

‘The earliest mention of the Andhras as a people is found in the Ajtareya Bralimana* 
According to it Viévamitra had 100 sons. Some of them, viz. the Andhras, Pundras, 
‘Savaras, Pulindas and Mitivas, disobeyed their father and were cursed by him as outcastes 
(dasyus). The Aitareya Brahmana was compiled prior to 500 B.C. and, though the chapter 








+1 do not agree with Daya Ram Subni that the Yerragudl version of the Minor Rock-edict is written 
in the houstrophedon style (An. Rep, 4.5.1, 1928-29, p. 165). In this style of writing the direction of lina is 
alternated like the course ofa plough, the first line usually boginning on the right and second on the left 
iminediitely below the end. of the first and’so on, and the Tines are normally of approximately equal length 
where the nature of the strfive of the material on which the record is incised permits, Had the writing on 
the Yermgugi inscription. beett in this style, the letters when written from tight fo left would have been 
reversed, which is mot the cate, Furthermore, the bowstrophedon syle of writing. was abandoned in 
rcs about te ti omtany LO. sand it is doubtful if the system would have continued in India nearly three 
‘centuries later, 

® Chapler 33, VI, Paaichika vii, 18 (ed, Anandaérama Sanskrit Series). 
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in which this passage occurs is supposed to be of a later date, we cannot be far wrong in 
concluding that several centuries before the commencement of the Christian era the Andhras 
were known as a people and were regarded as a non-Aryan tribe living on the cutskirts 
of the Aryan settlement. A reference to the Andhras is also given by Pliny (first century 
A.D.) who drew his materials from earlier sources. After Bengal and Kalin; (Gangarid 
Calinigse), Pliny mentions the Modogalinga race, which must be identified with the country 
of Mudukalifiga or Trikaliiga, comprising Ganjam and Kosala, After this and before 
coming to the Andhras, Pliny mentions a dozen tribes, very few of which can be definitely. 
identified. One thing, however, seems certain, that Pliny did not describe them in am 
raphical order. McCrindle places most of these tribes “in the region between the left 
eae of the Ganges and the Himalayas"* After these tribes, whatever may be their 
location, are mentioned the Andhras in the following words: *Next come the Andarae, 
a more powerful tribe, with a great many villages and thirty towns fortified with walls and 
towers; they furnish their king with 100,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry and 1,000 elephants’* 
Though Pliny docs not give us any definite idea as to the exact location of the Andhra 
territory, there is no doubt that they were a powerful race in the South, inhabiting the 
country between the Godavari and the Krishna The Pali literature, however, throws 
furthor light on the territory of the early Andhras. The Sarivdnija Jataka mentions a town 
called Andhapura which was situated on the Telavaha river. Bhandarkar identifies this 
river cither with the Tel or the Telangiri, both flowing near the confines of the Provinces of 
Madras and the Central Provinces, and suggests that this Andhapura must have been the 
capital of the early Andhra kingdom.? If his identification is correct, the early Andhra 
territory must have comprised parts of both the Provinces of Madras and the C.P. The 
Pali Apaddna gives a list of tribes that came to pay homage to Thera Jatukannika when he 
was born as a serghi (banker) in Harhsavati', among which is mentioned the Andhra. 
According to the Suttanipdia, Andhakarat{ha was on the bank of the Godavari and Assaka 
and Miaka (var. Alaka) were two Andhra principalities. Both Assaka and MGlaka are 
mentioned in the Nasik cave inscription of Gautami BalaSri, issued in the nineteenth year 
‘of her grandson Pulumayi, as being within the dominion of Gautamiputra Sitakarpi. 
Variihamihira places both these in the north-west division of India *, but undoubted! bei 
were in the South. In fact the Pali literature gives us a positive proof in the matter or thei 
identification. Bavari, a Brahmin ascetic of Sravasti went to Dakshinipatha and lived in, 
an island in the Godavari, half of which was in the territory of Assaka and the other half’ 
in that of Alaka (Malaka). He sent his sixteen pupils to the Buddha at Srayasti in order to 
find out whether his claims to Buddha-hood were justified. Going to Srivasti these pupils 
went northwards through Alaka, Patitthina, Mahissati, Ujjeni, Gonaddha, Vidisa, Vana- 
sahvya (cr Tumbava), Kosambi and Saketa. Two facts emerge from this statement, viz. 
that both Assaka and’ Mulaka were contiguous cities and both lay on the Godavari to the 
south-east of Paithan, All these indications suggest that the territory of the early Andhras 
Jay further to the north and that it was extended to the south, right down to. northern 











1 JW. McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian (London, 1877), p. 137, note, 
= Pliny, Natural History, Book VI, XXII. vO 
8 Indian ;, XLVI (1918), p. Th 


s |, pp. 358-59, PTS. edition. 
. eet List", Ind. Ant., XXUE (1893), p. 174. 
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Mysore, only in the time of the later Satavahanas. There is, however, a verse in the 


Mahabharata which seems to go against this view. ‘The verse reads as follows:— 


Paundrako Vasudevas=cha Varigali Kaliigakas—tatha 
‘Akarshals Kuntalas=ch=aiva Vanavasy = Andhrakas=tathd. 
(Sabha, xxi, 11.) 


According to this verse Vasudeva, the king of Pundra, the kings of Vanga, Kalitga, Akarsha 
(mistake for Akara?) and Kuntala, ‘and the Andhras of Vanavasi were among the kings 
and tribes attending the Rajasitya of Yudhishthira. This, however, need not militate against 
the above theory, as we know that, though a part of the Mahabhdrata was compiled in the 
third or fourth century B.C., the work of compilation went on for several centuries, right 
down to the fourth century A.D. This theory, that the Andhras moyed southwards later, 
fs borne out both by inscriptions and by coins, At Banavasi (Kanara District) and Malavallt 
(Ghinoee District, Mysore) we have inscriptions of the time of Haritiputra Satakarni. 

t Talgunda (Shikarpur Talug, Mysore) there is an inscription of the Kadamba king 
Kakusthavarman which mentions that, in the Siva temple there, Satakarni and the other 
great kings had worshipped.’ A king Kubiraka is mentioned in two inscriptions on the 
casket found at Bhattiprolu (Guntur District) Biihler places these inscriptions in about 
200B.C., i.¢. in the period immediately following that of ASoka, The village of Bhattiprolu 
is situated near the southern bank of the Krishna but there is nothing to prove 
that Kubiraka was an Andhra ruler. 

_ Coins of the Sitavahanas have been obtained in abundance at Chandravalli in the 
Chituldrug District of Mysore. But all these coins belong either to the later Satavahana 
rulers or theit feudatories. The only coins about which there is a difference of opie 
among scholars with regard to date, are the large lead coins with the legend Sa 
Rasa Hae lict Though Rapson is doubi 
not with the Kalilaya-Mahirathi of the Athgiya-kula, mentioned in the Nanaghat ins 
tion as the futher of queen Naganika, wife of king §ri Satakarni and mother of Vedisiri, 
1am inclined to treat the two as quite different persons. Rapson has himself pointed out 
that, since the coin apparently bears a title and not a personal name, it may well have 
been issued by some later members of the family.’ This view hepa ins strength by the 
fact of the reverse type und fubric of this coin being similar to those of the large lead coins of 
Chutukadanarida and Mudanarhda found at Karwar in North Kanara.’ Tn the face of 
what is stated above, the theory that the coins of Kalalaya Mahdrathi may belong to the 
period of Sri-Sati, the third member of the Andhra dynasty, has to, be given up and they 
must be relegated to a later period. As stated above, all the other coins which have been 
discovered in this area are ulso of a later period and there is no numismatic evidence to 
show that North Kanara or North Mysore was in the Vos net of the early Andhra rulers. 
Itis peters Significant that the coins of the hres Sataval kings are found in Malwa, 
Krishna and wart Districts and in parts of the Central Provinces, and none in the 
southern parts of the later Satavahana empire. Vatjayanti or Banavasi was certainly at o 








\ Rice, ae ‘Car, VII (1X2), Text, p. 200; Transl, p: 113, 

£ Bp. hid, 1 A894), pp. 32829, nos. 6 and 9, For corrections sos M. Lilders, List of Brat Inscriptions, 
‘nos, 1335 snd 1338. 

+ EJ. Rapson, Colar ofthe Ania Dynasty (London, 1908), p. lax. 

4 Rapson, ibid., para. 69. Rapson reads the name as Diupukaddnarndasa and corrects as Chufir. But to 
‘me {he reading on all the coins seems to be clearly Chup. 
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later time an important city in the Satayahana empire, as it was from the camp here that 
Gautamifputra Sti-Satakarni issued his orders to the governor at Govardhana (Nasik) 
after his victory over Nahapna, whose known dates would cover the period A.D, 119-124 
on the assumption that his inscriptions are dated in the Saka era, and it remained so until 
it passed over to the Kadambas. ‘The earliest Sdtavahana coins so far discovered during 
excavations by the Mysore Archaeological Department are those of Yajfia Satakarpi. 
The date of both Mpc Pulumayi and Gautamiputra Yajfia Satakarni is still a 
disputed question. But there is no doubt that they have to be placed between the second 
Guarier and the end of the second century A.D.’ In that case we have to admit that 

ere is no definite indication that the Satavahanas penetrated into the country to the 
south of the Krishna before the second century A.D. It was perhaps Gautamiputra, Sri- 
Satakarni who was responsible for the conquest of the country lying to the south of the 
Krishna as he was for the conquest of the dominion of Nahapana, and it was pour 
about the same time, if not somewhat later, that the feudatory family of the Mahdrathis 
began their rule in North Mysore. The discovery of a Roman silver piece of the age of 
Augustus along with those of the Mahdrathi during excavations at the bee site in the 
Chandravalli area would. only show that in no case can the Mahirathi coins be dated earlier 
than the first century A.D.? These Roman coins must have been in use for some time 
in the country after their introduction into India and therefore cannot be taken as certain 
proof that the Maharathis cannot be placed {ater than the first century A.D. 

‘The next question that requires an answer is why there should be three sets of the 
Minor Rock-edicts in Mysore within such a narrow compass. An examination of the 
distribution of the edicts of Asoka will perhaps provide an explanation. While the principal 
Pillar-edicts are found in pisces which must have been important cities and towns in the 
interior, the main Rock-edicts are invariably found near the border of Asoka’s dominion, 
In certain places they are found at places not far from each other as Dhauli and Jaugada, 
and Shahbazgarhi and Mansehrd, The group of the Mysore edicts would therefore seem to 
indicate the southernmost limit of ASoka’s empire. This part in the extreme south of the 
dominion was not apparently important enough to justify the engraving of a series of the 
main Rock-edicts at a later date anywhere in the et sone as was done at Yerragudi. 
Of course, it had « political importance in that it bordered on the territories of friendly. 

wers, but the political relations with these powers must have been maintained from the 

dquarters it Pataliputra or from the governor's seat at Suvarnagiri. As we know, the 
same scribe was responsible for engraving all the three edicts. He must have been given 
a free hand in the selection of the rocks for this purpose, and exercised his discretion in 
selecting for this purpose suitable rocks, situated at close intervals, 

In the whole series of the edicts of Asoka the Mysore edicts are unique in one respect, 
namely, that the name of the scribe Chapada is found engraved at the end. But out of ihe 
three words not sia) connected with the edict which the scribe has written at the end, 
the first two are in Brahmi and the last, consisting of five letters (lipikarena) he has chosen 
to inscribe in the Kharoshthi alphabet which was prevalent only in the North-Western 
Frontier. Vincent Smith concludes from this that the scribe was a northerner.* Though 
there is nothing against a northerner being in the service of ASoka at headquarters or in 
‘one of the governors’ seats, possibly sent south for @ Vinee piece of work, there seems 
to be evidence against it, Though nothing can be determined from the name Chapada, 


1D, C. Sirear, Successors of the Sdravahanas (Caleutta, 1939), Introduction, py. 3. 
$ Excavation at Chindravalli (Archaeological Survey of Mysore, Bangalore, 131), pelt. 
® Vincent A. Smith, Asoka (third edition, Oxford, 1920), p. 153. 
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Whether he was a northerner or not, he seems to have left a definite indication as to his 
habitat in the last word used by him, The actual word used here is lipikarena, while in 
Kharoshthi versions as ‘Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra the Persian equivalent of the word, 
viz. dipi or nipi, has invariably been used, instead of lipi. Moreover, had he come from 
the north, one would have expected him to write the whole superfluous portion, which 
could not have been in the original draft supplied to him, in Kharoshthi, once he decided 
‘on the use of this script. What he does instead is to write two out of the three words in 
the script in which the rest of the edict is written, and to write only the last word in a 
different script. In the sat instance the idea of the scribe seems to have been only to 
show off his knowledge o| the Kharoshthi script, which he may have acquired not necessarily 
in the north but even in the capital city, where there must have been many possessing & 
knowledge of this script. 

‘The next problem which I propose to consider in this paper, and which will be the 
ast, has a bearing not only on the inor Rock-edicts but on the edicts of Asoka in general 
and the Pillar-edicts in particular. I have stated above that the Ripnath and the Sahasram 
edicts give us a definite im jon that at the time when these were issued the engraving 
‘of the principal Rock- and Pillar-edicts had yet to be carried out (above, p. 18). The 
felevant portion in the Sahasriim edict, which is clearer than the Rapnath version, can be 
translated as follows: ‘And this matter you cause to be written on rocks or, where there 
are stone pillars here (ic. in my territory), cause them to be written there also.’ This 
declaration on the part of Agoki would riol only presuppose theexistence of pillars within 
his empire but also that they were not inscribed at the time when these two yersions of the 
Minor Rock-edicts were issued, Such being the case, it is possible to draw two con- 
clusions, viz. (i) that, if Asoka was responsible for the erection of the pillars, at least the 
RGpnath and the Sahasrdim versions should be of a date later than the pillars, and (ii) that 
the pillars were erected earlier and not necessarily by Asoka, and that he only made use of 
them for the purpose of having his edicts engraved, 1 have shown above, on evidence 
both external and internal, that the Minor Rock-edicts must have been the earliest of the 
edicts issued by ASoka. Also, from what js stated in the seventh Pillar-edict, which is 
the latest of the edicts, it is evident that the pillars were erected by Asoka himself (dharima- 
tharibhini kayani). How are we then to reconcile these seemingly contradictory statements 
made in the two Minor Rock-edicts and the seventh Pillar-edict?, Dr. Radhakumud 
Mookerji, who has considered this apes of the muestion: sums up his views in the following 
words: Thus he (ASoka) does not claim that all the pillars to bear his inscription were his 
‘own creation. Some of them were already found in his dominion, presumably the work 
of his predecessors, These were not always utilized for his purpose by Asoka. ‘Thus at 
Rampurwa one of the two pillars is uninseribed, as one was sufficient for the inscription 
of his edict and fulfilment of his desire, But evidence is wanting to show how and why 
they had been constructed before Asoka’s time.’ * Dr. Mookerji had not apparently paid 
enough attention to the ge in the seventh Pillar-edict, in which Asoka asserts that the 
pillurs were erected by himself. It cannot be argued that only some of the pillars were 
erected by Aéoka and the rest by one of his predecessors. There is such a homogeneity in 
all the pillars, both in fabric and nature, that it is impossible to suppose that they were 
raised by different rulers. It is, however, quite likely that, whet ASoka started the idea of 
erecting pillars, he did not do so with the express purpose of having his edicts engraved on 
them, ‘Koka, both in the Rock- and Pillar-edicts, bas said that he wanted. his scripts of 
morality (damma-lipi) to be everlasting, ‘and that may have been the reason which led him 
to have them engraved on rocks and paliaré: ‘There is now a consensus of opinion among 


+ Radhakumiud Mookerji, op. cit, p. 374. 
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scholars that im issuing the Rock-edicts Asoka was influenced by his Persian neighbours,! 
But can the same influence be traced in the case of pillars also? In Bhandarkar's opinion 
‘pillars were doubtless not unknown to the Persian structures. But the erection of pillars 
independent and not forming part of any edifices seems to have originated in India alone 
and is not found in Western Asia or Europe before the time of the Roman emperors." * 
‘The tradition of erecting pillars in commemoration of a great victory (jaya-stambha), or 
sacrifices (ypa), or in honour of a deity (such as Garuda-dhyaja), is, however, a very 
ancient one in India. Unfortunately we have no definite know! age of any Mauryan 
column in India. Though references to yiipa are abundant in Vedic literature, the 
earliest stone specimen so far discovered goes back only to the third century A.D. This 
is not surprising as in the earlier days the sacrificial pillars were made out of 
different species of wood, as Iaid down in the Srauta- and Grihya-sitras. The earliest 
specimen of a pillar erected in honour of a Brahmanical deity is the famous monolithic 
column at Besnagar (ancient VidiSa), set up towards the middle of the second century B.C. 
in honour of Vasudeva by a Greek named Heliodorus who calls himself a Bhagayata or 4 
worshipper of Krishna-Vishnu. As for a jaya-stambha or victory pillar, we have no definite 
archaeological evidence of its existence at such an carly period. What. however, appears 
to me as likely is that the very idea of raising victory-columns may have originated out of 
the yitpas. "There are sacrifices like the Réjasiiya and Asvamedha which only a Chakravarti- 
monarch was authorized to form. Such sacrifices necessarily followed an extensive 
conquest made by a ruler, and the yiipas erected at the time had a special significance. In 
the course of time, however, with the popularity of Buddhism (among other reasons), such 
sacrifices became less and Jess common, and the idea of raising pillars in commemoration 
of such events seems to have grown more popular, with or without the sacrifices, Even at 
the time of Kalidasa the word yipa had not lost its significance as a jaya-stambha? But 
can the Asoka columns be regarded as pillars of victory in the ordinary sense of term? 
Evidence of his edicts seems overwhelmingly against this view. The edicts do not throw 
much light on the activities of Asoka doring the first eight years of his reign. But at the 
same time all the sources seem to point to the fact that the conquest of Kaliiga was the 
‘only major conquest of his reign. We know from the thirteenth Rock-edict that Kalinga 
was, Songueres in the eighth year of his rei; We also know from his third Rock-edict 
that ASoka paid a visit to the Sarhbodhi Gaya) in the tenth year of his reign. Further- 
more, we can deduce from the Minor Rock-edict I that he was converted to Buddhism 
about two years earlier, though he was not very enthusiastic at the beginning. It would 
therefore be natural to conclude that the Kalifiga war was the turning-point in his life. 
‘The horrors of war which he himself must have witnessed inclined him towards Buddhism 
which faith he seems to have adopted within three years of the Kalinga war. Asoka there- 
fore seems to have erected these pillars not to commemorate his war-victories but to com- 
memorate a different kind of victory, viz. the ‘victory of morality” (dharimavijaya) as he 
himself terms it in his edicts. Even the pillars are called by him “pillars of morality” 
(dharhma-thaibhani). To start with he does not seem to have had any idea of having them 
engraved. They were simply erected on the principal thoroughfare leading out of his eapital 
city, of in some important places connected with the life of the Buddha and the history of 
Buddhism. At a later time, when the idea of issuing the edicts struck him, he naturally 


2 Y. A. Smith, op. cit, p. 14h; DR. Bhandarkar, Asoka (Calcutta, 192: 
# Bhandarkar) of i 206° : : pos: 


4 CE. Samgrdmanissishpa-Sahosrabahuir—ashtddaia-<t ipa-nikhata-} 
Ananyasicihdrana-rdjaiabdo babhiva yogi kila Karttaviryah ve : 
- —Raghuvartia, VI, 38. 
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made use of the pillars which were already there. The sequence in which the edicts appear 
to Have been issued is, first the Minor Rock-edicts and then the principal Rock-edicts and 
last of all the Minor Pillar-edicts, For the sake of expedioney he did not think it worth 
while to haye all the pillars inscribed, and that is why we find some of them left as they 
were originally. As at Rampurwa, it may be elsewhere also, for some reason or other 
two pillars had been set up near each other, and therefore it was thought proper to have 
‘only one inscribed, The time factor also may have been a contributory cause. This is 

s the reason why the seventh Pillar-edict, which is the latest of all his edicts, and 
which is yery important in that it gives a résumé of the measures introduced by Agoka in 
the propagation of his dharimma during the twenty-seven years of his reign, does not find a 
place on ail the pillars. 

"Another evidence why the pillars could not be raised by any of ASoka’s predecessors is 
found on the pillars themselves, As I have stated above, there exists such a homogeneity 
in all the pillars that the conclusion that a single directing hand was responsible for all 
of them seems irresistible. Of the pillars now in existence, that those bearing the 
Minor édicts are Buddhistic in origin there cannot be any doubt. They are found at 
Sarnath, Sanchi, Rummindei and Nigliva, all of which are connected with the life of one 
of the Buddhas or the history of Buddhism, But at first sight the same thing cannot be 
definitely said about the remaining pillars. On careful examination, however, even apart 
from the edicts engraved on them, there seems to be enough evidence to show that they 
were of a Buddhistic nature, and there was no predecessor of ASoka who was a Buddhist 
Rees ‘and who could have set them up. The animals which we now find sutmounting 
the capital are the Jion and the bull, wherever the figure has survived. But the Chinese 
pilgcims Fa Hian (A.D. 399) and Yuan Chwang (A.D. 629) mention the elephant and the 

jorse also as animals figuring on them.’ Significantly enough, all these four animals are 
also found on the capital of the pillar at Sarnath, and are all connected directly with 
the life of the Buddha, The elephant is a reminder of the conception, when Maya 
dreamt that a white So entered her womb. The bull, as shown by Foucher, *in- 
carnated the traditional date of the birth, the day of the full moon of the month Vaisakha’.* 
he lion is a reminder of Buddha’s connection with the royal family of the Sakyas, and 
of his being called the Sakya-sirnha ; and finally the horse is Kanthaka, the courser who was 
born on the same day as the Buddha and was ridden by the prince Siddhartha on the occasion: 
of his Great Renunciation, when he went in search of the peace of Nirvana, Moreover, 
simlia, the “lion* is often used as an epithet of the Buddha himself*; he is also the bull and 
the musk-clephant among the great leaders (mahdgani-vasabha-gandhahathi),* and_also a 
steed of man (purisdjafifia), ic. a man of noble race. Even the lotus-motif on the Sarnath 
pillit would recall fo mind the lotuses which sprang up at each of the seven steps which 
the Buddha took as soon as he was born. There is therefore no room to doubt that the 
pillars are Buddhistic and were therefore set up by Aéoka himself and no other ruler. 


1 RK. Mookesji, op. cit, pp. 8310, According to a miniature reproduced by Foucher, the Lauriyi Axara} 
pillar was surmounted by 4 Garuda (Smith, op. cit, p. 147), bat Mookerj thinks it was a single lion (Moker, 
Op. Sit. P, 90), 

f Foucher, The Beginnings of Buddhist Art (translated by 1. A. Thomas and F. W. Thomas) p. 21. 

® Anigutrara, Il, 24; IL, 122. Saayutia, 1, 28, etc. 

4 Epigraphia Mudie, XX (1529-30), p. 16. 


NOTES ON CERTAIN METAL PINS AND A MACE-HEAD JN THE HARAPPA. 
CULTURE 


By Stuart Piccorr 


The isolated character of the Indus Valley or *Harappa* civilization makes it imperative 
that such stray links as it may offer with the outside world be examined and re-examined 
constantly as knowledge advances. Only so can we hope to relate the earliest Indian civilization 
chronologically and culturally with the rest of Asia, and so ultimately to appraise its contribu. 
tion 10 the main stream of Iunan progress. In the present paper Professor Piggott, who has 
a first-hand knowledge of the Indian material, deals afresh with certain of these links. 





'HE prehistoric Indian civilization of the Punjab and the Indus Valley, known best from 
des Breat cities of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, and named from the latter site the 

Harappi Culture, has among other distinctive peculiarities an extraordinary absence 
of contacts with the outside world, Essentially In in in the pee peas in which the 
Culture is-alone Known to us at present, we can trace little evidence of trade-relationships 
with the contemporary civilizations of Persia or Mesopotamia, and, although Hara 
imports Were certainly finding their way to the latter region in the second half of the thd 
srillenstuiy B.C., there are few objects among the many thousands from the Indian sites that 
betray a Forcign inspiration or origin. Any, such objects that can be identified have therefore 
& proportionately great importance in establishing links between India and the West, and 
above all in throwing light on the chronology of the Harappa Culture, and its Position in. 
the time-scale worked out for the Mesopotamian prehistoric civilizations and the subsequent 
historical dynasties. It is the purpose of this paper to draw attention to five metal objects— 
four pins or rods with ornamental heads, and a small mace-head—found at Harappa, 
Mohenjo-aro and Chanhu-daro and having significant analogues outside India, ‘Our 
enquiries into the origins of these pes will lead us very far afield, and will Suggest several 
Interesting possibilities of trade and folk-migrations across the Old World, in which Europe 
and the Sind Desert, the Caucasus and the Cyclades, are linked by metal types derived 
from a common source in the Near East.’ 


Spiral-headed pins 


‘The first type under discussion consists of a copper or bronze pin in which an ornamental 
head has been contrived either by Splitting the wie ‘at the top ‘and twisting if into two flat 
spirals side-by-side, or in which a single spiral is made by tuming over the top of the pin 
without splitting the metal, Two examples are known from the Harappa Culture, and 
their rarity emphasizes their intrusive nature. One, ftom Mohenjo-daro * (fig- 1, 2), 
appears o belong to the second, single-spiral, type, but it is not certain whether there was 
fot another branch at the top of the pin terminating in another spiral. The metal is heavily 
corroded and T was unable to determine, when examining this pin in 1944, whether or not 

11 should like to express my gratitude to Or. P. J. Jacobsthal for his illuminating 
Papet in its draft form, though T do not wish to implicate him in any conclusions with wick Reoae ae 
agree, and Tor which Eaccept sole responsibility, 

* EJ. HL Mackay, Further Excavations at Mobenjo-daro (Delhi, 1938), 1, 539; I, pl G, ho, 4 
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such an arm had been broken off, or whether the whole pin was bent into its present shape. 
The second pin (fig. 1, 1) is from Chanhu-daro, and is a fine example of the double-spiral 


type. 
i ( % 
' 2 


Fic, 1. Bronze or copper pins and ral from >t. Chanhurslaro, 2. Mohenjo-daro, 3. Mohenjo-daro, 4. Harappa. 


_ The exotic character of the Chanhu-daro pin was realized from the time of its first 
discovery, and an illuminating commentary on the distribution of the type was made by 
Childe in 1936,* which will form the basis of the subsequent discussion in this paper. For 
the present, however, it is important to ascertain the precise horizon of the two Indian finds 
in the sequence of Harapp4’Culture deposits at Mohenjo-daro and Chanhu-daro respectively. 

The stratification at Motenio-ctte ‘as presented by Marshall and Mackay in their 
reports is by no. means easy to follow or interpret." Both the spiral-headed pin and another 
discussed later in this paper were found by Mackay in the DK area, where the excavations 
reveaicd the maximum) depth of superimposed strata, but there is no stratified section 
drayn in the report and objects were in fact assigned to their respective horizons by means 
of levels beneath an arbitrary datum rather than by reference to the actual layer of soil 
or débri which they occurred. From the verbal description of the successive building- 
levels given in the report, with their depths below datum, it is however possible to reconstruct 
@ rough sectional diagram into which finds can be interpolated (fig. 2) and, while such a 
reconstruction can only be claimed as an approximation, it does give in convenient visual 
form a rough outline of the probable sequence encountered by the excavator in the central 
area of the DK Mound. An important feature in the sequence is the presence of thick 
layers of river-silt at various levels, indicating a flooding from the Indus, and of these three 
can be inserted on the diagram from Mackay’s data. Such flood-levels must imply large- 
scale rebuilding after, and an effective sealing of strata before, their deposition, 

A further complication which the diagram is designed to elucidate is the nomenclature 
of the building-phases. These were grouped into three main periods, Early, Intermediate 
and Late, these being again subdivided into three. The fact that flood-silt cuts across 
these main. periods in each instance was not apparently regarded as an inconsistency by 
Mackay. But although the main phases arc reasonably enough named in order from the 
bottom upwards, their subdivisions are numbered in reverse order, so that, for instance, 














1 Mackay, Chunhu-doro Excavations (New Haren, 1943), p- 195, pl EXVELE. 
& Liverpoot Annals of Arého, XXIL (1936), 113-119. 
2 Tho inadequicy of the recording at Mohenjo-daro, Harappa and Chanhu-daro has been commented on 
by Wheeler, Ancient India, no, 3 (1947), p. 144. 
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Intermediate Period Phase III follows on Early Period Phase 1. This extraordinary system 
of reference can be uate confusing, and indeed the whole account of the Mohenjo-daro 
stratigraphy is so complex and sometimes inconsistent that any discussion of its features 
must be prefaced by an explanation, and a disclaimer to have extracted more than an 
approximation from the published data, 

With these necessary reservations, the position of our spiral-headed pin at a depth of 
18-4 feet below datum brings it into the Intermediate III phase, apparently shortly before 
the second flooding of the site. Virgin soil was not reached in the DK area, owing to 
the present water-table, but flood-silt was encountered, above which two imperfectly dis- 
tinguished building-levels lay, themselves covered by the silt of the first recognizable flooding 
of the city. Above this were two more building-phases, Early I and Intermediate II, 
before the second layer of flood-silt. Whatever its precise horizon, therefore, the Mahenjo- 
daro spiral-headed pin belongs to a fairly early stage of the site’s history, and certainly 
cannot be regarded as intrusive from above. Its associated finds comprised the normal 
range of Harappa Culture types: it was found in an alley-way between two blocks of houses. 

The Chanhu-daro pin with double-spiral head was found as part of a hoard of metal 
objects contained in a copper bowl, the hoard being numbered 2365 in the excavation 
report. The group of objects consisted of a socond copper or bronze jar, a flat handled 
pan, an arrow-head, three caps for small staffs or similar objects, a knife, four spear-heads 
and two elongated axes or chisels (all Harappa types). and the pin under discussion. At 
Chanhu-daro, as at Mohenjo-daro, the system of recording finds ignored stratification, but 
by correlation of the datum-level and the contoured plan of the site it is possible to see 
that it was found yery near the surface, not in significant association with Paso types, 
and quite possibly is to be assigned to the phase of occupation on, the site following the 
Harappa settlement—that characterized by pottery and seal types of the Jhukar culture. 
[have elsewhere commented on the unsatisfactory situation presented by this find ': if it 
is to be assigned to the Harappa occupation of Chanhu-daro, it must be to its final phase. 

This Chanhu-daro pin is of a type well-known in Western Asia, and the Mohenjo-daro 
example is sufficiently closely allied to be considered with it in any discussion. Childe, 
in his basic study of this type, showed that it had a range from Greece to India, and must 
have been distributed by routes running east and west through Anatolia to North Persia 
and beyond, while in Europe derivatives of the double-spiral pin by in the North Italian 
and Central European Middle and Late Bronze Age. He was able to show that such pins 
were being made by at least 2500 B.C, in the Eastern Mediterranean region, and 
that European derivatives could be up to a millennium later in date, As there are some 
finds additional to those known in 1936 to supplement our knowledge today, it will be 
worth while briefly reviewing the evidence afresh. p 

‘At least eighteen sites within the area covered by the map (fig. 3)—that is to say from 
Greece and the Lower Danube on the west to the Indus on the east, and bounded on the 
north by the Caucasus and the south by the Persian Gulf—have yielded spiral-headed pins, 
The distribution of these sites emy the pattern already visible on Childe’s map of 
ten years ago, and one sees a marked concentration in the Aegean-Anatolian region with a 
Significant 3} to northern Persia and Anau in Turkestan, and finally, after an inter- 
vening. largely, represented by unexplored Afghanistan, their appearance on the 
Indus. Purely regarded as a distribution-pattern, an origin in the more westerly region 
and @ subsequent spread eastward sieges and it is noticeable that the classic regions 
of Sumerian civilization are not included in the known dispersal of the type, and this despite 
very extensive excavation in those areas. A non-Sumerian origin is therefore a priori 








+ Imm note on the Jhukar phase pins from the site printed in Wheeler's puper cited above. 
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likely for these pins, even in the face of the dominating influence of Sumer in Western 
Asiatic metal types from about 2800 B.C. onwards. 

An analysis of the associations of the pins, where known, gives us, with one notable 
exception, @ consistent picture of their chronological status not incompatible with the 
movements suggested by the map, They occur in the Second City of Troy, dated by Blegen 
to 2500-2300 B.C.' Two silver examples from Syros in the Cycladic Islands * and another 
from Zygouries near Corinth on the Greek mainland are in Early Cycladic and Early Helladic 
contexts,* Lair eld contemporary with or a little earlier than the Trojan bronze 
specimens. At least four sites on the Lower Danube—Vidra, Ruse, Sultan and Gaboreyo— 
have produced bronze pins of the double-spiral headed type, and at Vidra the pins from 
Tle and III in the site’s stratification should equate with the Early Macedonian Bronze Age, 
with ¢, 2500 as a terminus post quems In Anatolia, as well as the pins from Troy I, 
such pins occur at Ahlatlibel,’ and at Kusura in Period C,* dated by Winifred Lamb as 
post 2000, and there are related, though specialized, forms at Alishar,* mainly of the period 
of the Hittite Empire (twentieth to twelft Sent B.C.) though perhaps also in Alishar IT 

fing this period. Among the remarkable finds of gold and silver from the so-called 
Royal Tombs" at Alaca Hilyiik there is a double-spiral headed pin made in both metals 
from Grave L* —here a date after 2000 seems likely to me. 

‘The consensus of the Anatolian-Acgean ovidence is therefore in favour of an origin 
of the type int thut region perhaps as early as 2600, but with a survival up to-2000 and beyond. 
‘One may note in this connection certain, very specialized gold ornaments embellished each 
with u pair of double-spirals in wire, which are again known from the Alaca Hilyiik “Royal 
Tombs’, but also from Shaft Grave II at Mycenac (Late Helladic, about 1600)" and 
from a grave at Mari in Syria of the fourteenth century B,C." A small example of the 
same type in silver has recently been published by Mallowan from Tell Brak in northern 
Syria, where it can be dated with some accuracy to about 2100 B.C. (Iraq, IX, Pt. | 
(1947), 74), Another expe was found by De Morgan in the Talich (Azerbaijan), and 
there is one in the Cairo Museum presumably of Egyptian origin. (Miss. Scientif. en 
Perse WV, fig. 85, 12; T. Burton Brown, Studies in Third Millennium History (1946), p97.) 
Though the origins of the double-spiral headed pins go back to the first half of the 
third millennium B.C., their main popularity in Anatolia seems rather to have been 
in the centuries around and after 000, Among the rich bronze-work of the cemeteries 








| DvEPFEId, Troja und Mion, 1, fig, 294, Schmidt, Schliemanns Sammlung, p. 254, no. 640) 
in Kleinasien, pl. 19, 24 ; Schliemann, Mias (English edn), p. $05, fig. 932. Ch. Bit 
‘Studien (1938), p, 13, for Egyptian parallels. Blogon’s chronology is in, Amer. Journ. Arch., XLI (1937), 563. 
 Tsountas in Aphemeriv Archaiologike, 1899, pl. 10, nos. 15, 16, 
. Boag Zyros le XX. no. 9. Javobsthal draws my attention to a double-spiral headed pin from 
Cyprus ( rom my map—see Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, pl. 146, 1 6.) 
* ‘Dawn of European Civilization (1939 edn.), p. 124, with refs. for all four sites; Ruse pins in Red, 
der Mid vier) UL, Tu. 93. 
* Turk Tarih Ark. v, Eenog. Dergisi, 1 (1934), 93, fig. 355; Childe in Liverpool Anaats, 1s. cit. 
® Archaeologia, XXXVI (1937), 41. 
7 Schmidt, Alishar Havlik, 1928-29 (1932), p. 161; van dor Osten, Allshar Huyiik 1930-32 (1937), TL, fig. 283. 
* Mustrated London News, 2\ July 1945, p. 78. Miss Lamb dates the Alaca tombs us c. 2500-2000 
(Anatolian Studies pres. to W, Hepburn Builer (1939), 148). 
Py ee ere wakes Hoyuk 1935 (1937), pl CCXLIX. Kosay, Ausgrabungen von Alacss Hayuk (1944), 
12 and 26, 
30 Karo, Dir Schachtgriber von Mykenai (1933), p. 52, pl XX1. Evans, Shafi Graves and Bee-hire Tombs 
of Mycetne (1929), p. 47. 
11 Syrta (1937), p. 3. 
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north of the Caucasus, such as that of Koban and Korea, single- and double-spiral headed 

ins occur,' in contexts vaguely dated between the thirteenth and ninth centuries B.C. 

allgren. The Eirebet derivatives of the soutien type date from the four 
century and later: at Taranto in a stratified site double- and single-spiral headed ee wore 
found in associations that could be dated as not earlier than 1300,* and the other 
examples Par even later, the most remote being one from Dorset in southern 
found with a burial of the Late Bronze Age of the seventh or eighth century 
There was indeed @ splendid renaissance of double-spirals in Early tron Age Europe 
seventh century B.C, 

When oné turns to the North Persian evidence however, we encounter a paradox. 
At Tepe Sialk near Kashan double-spinal headed pins were found in Period IV of the site’s 
‘occupation, and the stratum representing this period contains polychrome pottery in the 
Jemdet Nasr style and *proto-Elamite’ inscribed tablets of equivalent date, thus placing 
Sialk IV well into the fourth millennium B.C. The double-spiral motif on painted pottery 
appears, in fact, in Sialk ILI, and in the contemporary Hissar Ib, but on pottery as in metal 
it also occurs in later contexts, as for instance in’ the Jhukar levels at ihu-daro. 
(Mackay, Chanhu-daro Exeay,, pl. XLV, 19), The pins at Sialk must therefore antedate the 
Cycladic or Trojan examples by at least thousand years, and though at present this evidence 
for such a remote dute stands alone, it obviously cannot be disregarded. We can only 
say that the type, unknown in the whole series of metal pins from Sumer, yet docs make 
ian isolated cifiisbases in one North Persian site at an extremely early date.“ The relation- 
ship of the Sialk pins to those further west must for the present remain unsolved. 

_ At the site of Has, ae peed Latent are Area ee spiral bee 
Pins appear in the Hissar persist int issar TI" It might possible to 
make eaticonol ical equation between Silk IV and Hissar Uf if McCown's claim for a 
high dating for Hissar IIT were to be accepted, and this phase were to begin at & time con- 
temporary with the beginning of Early Byes Sumer, but I have shown elsewhere some of 
the difficulties inherent in such a view. I cannot see that a date earlier than ¢. 2500 for the 
beginning of Hissar L11 is really defensible, and would prefer to bring it much near 2000— 
were Sie a date accepted, the pins would be in a context in every way compatible with the 
Anatolian evidence, The third period at Anau in Russian Turkestan,’ which likewise 
pest double-spiral headed pins, must run parallel to Hissar IU, whatever the date of the 

ersian site, and again I feel that Anau III should, in view of its Indian points of contact, 
be dated late rather than early in the third millennium, 

We have carried our survey of spiral-headed pins eastwards to the frontiers of India, 
where the two examples that prompted our original enquiry were found, one aj parently 
early in the Se of Harappa culture deposits at Mohenjo-daro, the other at the end of 
the Harappa phase or in that of Jhukar, at Chanhu-daro. We have seen that were we to 
accept the Sialk evidence unreservedly, there would be no’ difficulty in a type which had 












1 Chantre, Récherches Anihrop. dans le Caucase (1880, 11, pl XX. Double-spiral i 
Koress, Hancar in Burasia Sepnont. Antiqua, VAt (1932), 113-183, fg Bt, Seicitaein 
$ Brac (Nilsson Festi, 1939, pp. 438-490; cf Any, XVU (1942), 189 
ai nur from ‘a barrow in Dorset" with a, Lat 
the British Museum in 1944. ‘Unpublished sf ” Broene Apr sauteed areas 

« Ghirshman, Foullles de Sialk, 1, p. 64; pl. XCV, a, e, 

* Schmidt, Exearations at Tepe Hissar, pl. XXIX, H. 4336 from Hiséar I; pl. XLVILL, H. 3496 from Hissar 
MIA, Doublespiral headed rods (wands) are common tn IHIC (p, 198). The pin protaaly omits shown 
‘0a the map is in the Louvre and {s referred to by Childe, loc. cit. is 

© Pumpelly, Explorations tn Turkestan, 152. 
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originated in Persia in the fourth millennium appearing in the Indus Valley in the third, 
but if we look for an Anatolian-Aegean origin about 2600, it is hardly likely that the 
Mohenjo-daro pin should have arrived in India until several centuries after this date. In 
the developed form in which we know it, the Harappa Culture did not make effective contacts 
with Sumer before about 2300 B.C.,.and though the fragment of a carved steatite bowl 
from the lowest Jevels of Mohenjo-daro could (on Sumerian evidence) be dated as carly as 
2800, yet the presence of the spiral-headed pin at a depth of eighteen feet (whatever the 
precise stratigraphy) would go to reinforce the lower date for the known occupation of the 
site, and give us reason to suppose that a date of about 2000 would not be out of place for 
8 centre-point in the history of the long occupation of Mohenjo-daro. At Cl u-daro, 
we may use the presence of the pin in debated hoard either to indicate that the end of 
the seuere phase on the site was not much earlier than 2000, or that the Jhukar settlement 
was established in the ruined town sometime after this date—both perfectly reasonable 
arguments and fully compatible with other evidence. But the Chanhu-daro find does suggest 
oa a late rather than an early date for the presence of spiral-headed pins in India is to be 


Animal-headed pins and rods 


We may now turn to another distinctive type of pin or rod, known, from two finds, 
at Harappi and Mohenjo-daro respectively. At the former site, at one foot below the surface 
in Area J, Trench TH, was found a bronze rod,’ broken but not tapering and so therefore 
probably not a pin, with its head formed by a little group cast in the round, representing 
a horned deer or antelope attacked by a dog, which is biting the beast’s car. ‘The position 
and conditions of finding of this object are such that it cannot usefully be related to any 
phase of the Harappé occupation, but may at least Lea its final period or even to one 
after the main occupation of Harappa was over. Tho henjo-daro find* was made in 
the same DK area iat produced the spiral-headed pin already discussed, and was 12 feet 
below the arbit datum to which finds were referred. If my Tentative equation of datum~ 
readings and flood-levels in the DK area is approximately correct, the object was found in 
the Intermediate I level, between the second and third flood-silts. It is a bronze pin, the 
decorative top of which'ix formed by a pair of animal heads, cast in the round, apparently 
of the Black Buck (Antelope cervicapra). 

two objects have no parallels in the Harappa culture at large, but scem to me 
to belong to a large group of pins and rods adorned with animals and sometimes having 
tittle stiee Such as the beast attacked by dogs, or as we ae see, stich ainbitions conceptions 
as a ploughing or danci ‘oup. We may conveniently group these latter types as *“anec- 
dotal* Pins or rods. ‘The Firtribution of ch decorative objects is wide, but nevertheless 
within certain limits in Western Asia and Eastern Europe, and, as the map (fig. 3) shows, this 
distribution has considerable agreement with that of the spiral-headed ated in we have already 
discussed. I do not know of any previous treatment of these and anecdotal pins 
as a whole, though certain points of similarities and contacts haye already been indicated. 
Ropresentative examples are shown in fig. 4. 





1 Vuts, Harappa Excavations, U1 (Dethi, 1940), pl. CXXV, 34, 36:1, 390. 

+ Mackay, ‘Excavations, pl. C, 3; 1, 539. Attention was first drawn to the importance of the 
Hurappa and Mohenjo-dard bronzes, here discussed, by M. E. & D, H. Gordon in 1940 (Journ. Royal 
Asiatic Soc. Bengal, Letters, VI (1940), 65). The Gordons perceived the western contacts which the animal- 
headed oruaments implied. 
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Tepe, Persia; amen 12, Kars, Petioe Mekrbn| Seles a, Ine 
one-half ; nos. 2, 3, 8-10, 12—cne-quarter 
from Uruk contexts at Susa,’ and probably of this date too is the famous * Dancers Pit” 
from Litgath wk prof human dancing on the top! At Kish, bullcheadod 


ins were found in the ‘A’ cemetery, of Early Dynastic date” and at Chaga? Bazar one 
a with a pair of doves on the top and another with a goat's head were found in a 


4 Mém. Délég. en Perse, XXN, 197, fig. 34; VII, 82, pl. XIX, 3. 
+ Genpuilise, Foulles de Telioh, I, (1934), pl. 10, p. 46. 
4 Mackay, Report on Exear, of *A* Cemetery, Kish (1925), p. 46. 
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similarly dated context: so we can say that both the animal-headed and the anecdotal 
type pin were known by about 2800 B.C. in Sumer, Elam and on the Khabur River, 
ugh apparently nowhere a very common or popular type. Whether in fact these 
abe can be used as evidence for the time and point of origin of the lator 
group with whi ‘we shall be concerned is another matter. 
mid third millennium date can be given to three pins from the Aegean in Early 
ic contexts—two from Syros* have respectively a human figure and a bird by way 
of heads, and the Bind ont Sse Jen) eit ‘s a ter Snes oe ie 
is a very interesting gold pin with a ram at the top from Shaft Grave IV at Mycenae, about 
1600 B-C.,* to which we will return later. In Anatolia, there is a bird-headed pin of Hittite 
Empire date from Alishar.* 

‘A pin from Malatya, of uncertain context but probably Hittite, has a stylized horned 
animal with its four fect drawn together on to the small space at the pin’s head, and a 
fantastic spiral tail.’ The characteristics of this pin lead us to the Caucasus, where in the 
cemeteries of Koban and adjacent sites a very cl teristic and persistent animal style of 
ornament is associated with a large series of pins, which often develop into fantastic forms 
capped either with simple animals, often with the feet drawn together on to the pin-head, 
‘or with anecdotal groups which include the actual scene of a deer attacked by dogs. The 
large pins which bear this spirited representation have the added features of a symbolic 
miniature axe-blade set at right angles to the shaft of the pin,” and Bis eos D>) com- 
bining axe and aR eco ca occurs again in one of the barrows at Trialeti on the 
other side of the main Caucasus range.* In the Koban series again we see pins crowned 
with a pair of double animal-heads in the manner of the Mohenjo-daro pin.’ The date of 
the great series of Caucasian cemeteries is usually rather vaguely placed within the thirteenth 
to ninth centuries B.C., but perhaps slightly mate eee can be gained by the Tri: 

i *, for the animal-and-axe pin there comes m a gravel ater than the ‘ Chieftains’ 
Graves’, which as Schaeffer has shown must date ¢, 1550-1400." 

The stylistic affinities between the Caucasian series of animal-ornamented metal-work 
and that from the plundered graves of the Luristan district of Iran has been commented on 
by many writers, and Hancar has made a detailed study of this point." The date of the 
Louristdin bronzes can be partly fixed by inscribed objects which can be dated in terms of 
the historical sequence of ancient Sumer and Elam, and Przeworski, while giving a general 
date between 1200 and 600 B.C. for the majority of the finds, feels that some ay 2 back 
to 1400 or even earlier." While the Luristén metal-smiths raised the art-style of fantasti 


4 Mallowan in Jrag, IIT (1936), 27; ibid., 1X (1947), 81. * Tsountas, loc. cit., pl. 10, 10, 13. 
: “Archaiologike, 1898, pl. 


‘Tsountas, 

Karo, Die Schachigriber, pl. XVII, 245; 
van der Osten, Alishar 1930-32, Ml fig, 283. 

4 Preeworskl, Die Mecallindustrie Anatoliens (1939), pl. XIV, 3. Present paper fig. 4, 7. 

¥ At least three such pins are known—at St. Germain (Chantre, edt Ip XX—present paper ig 4, 1). 
Vienna (Hancar in Eurusla Septentrionalis Antigua, VU (1932), TI ig 172) and Leningrad (Haney, 1oe. cit); 
‘They fall iuto Hancar’s third group of his classification of the prehistoric Caucasian pins. 

* Kuftin, Archaeological Excavations in Trialeti (Russian with English summary, Tiflis, 1941), fig. 87, 

* Chantro, loc, cit. "Present paper fig. 4, 6. 

10 Schieffer in Antiquity, XVII (1943), 183, Facobsthal expresses doubts as to. Tullgren’s upper limits of 
date for the Koban cemeteries. 

11 Hancar, Eur. Sept. Ant., 1X (1934), 47 ;Preeworski, Survey of Persian Art, 1, Chap. X1; Fossing, Fra Natlotal~ 
museets Arbejdonark, 1933, 'p. 20, fg. 8 shows a Lurstin pin in « very Caucasian style.” Present paper 
Maia iar tian lose she, 4.6 fom Proswondis fg 43 (Cavexsus from Eran, Sf Grave, iy a 
1 Archacologia, LXXXVIII (1940), 229-269, Full bibliography. 
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jude 
although larger than the majority under discussion, and probably caj poles as standards, 
se elnd clear} related tp the Causeasian series. 2 AS we fates the Alaca graves 
appear to date from the centuries around or perhaps after 2000 B.C. 

‘The extension of the Caucasian and related styles of decorative metal-work eastwards 
to the Caspian is attested by the finds from the third settlement at Tepe Hissar near Damghan. 
Here a curious series of ‘wands’ or rods crowned with animal or anecdotal devices, as well 
as Soulless were found, the former again com le to the main series under dis- 
cussion,® ploughing scene has a good parallel from the Koban cemeteries, and a 
Hissar III ‘wand’ crowned with a stylized bird also seems to have an axc-blade comparable 
to the Caucasian already mentioned.* ‘Wands’ in this Hissar III manner are 
also known from the site of Shah’ Tepe, to the north,* but here the animal ornament is 
absent. 


Apart from an undated pin from Gok Tepe,* east of Lake Urmia, and another from 
| owet beaaurfpugrereie teed zen AS ject related to this animal ornament group I 
ave been able to trace comes from Khurab, just over the border in Persian Makrin.? 
Here, Stein found a the pottery-types of which relate it to that of Shihi-Tump 
not far away to the east, and @ grave came a copper or bronze rod with # flat expanded 
end on which a representation of a seated camel is placed. Now this object has great 
intrinsic as ‘one of the excessively rare representations of a camel in 
ancient oriental art, but apart from this it scems to fall into the general group of animal- 
ae rods under pare the mate om 3S Bet end (without an animal) 
paralleled on * wands’ ‘ope: ¢ date of the Shahi-tump cemetery, and 
theestane by implication that of Khurab, can hardly be earlier than 2000, and broadly 
contemporary with Hissar Iff, Anau If and the main scries of graves at Shah Tepe. The 
Khurab rod therefore would be in a very satisfactory context, chronologically and culturally, 
in relation to comparable sites in Iran and Turkestan. 


} Arik, op, cit, pls. CCH-CCY; (Tomb BM); CCLXX! (Tomb TM); Kosay, op. cit. pl. XXXIV (Tombs 
MA); XCVI (Tomb MCt); Mustrated London News, 21 July, 1945, p. 78. These figures, and other bronzes 
rom the sane series of graves with horned animals’ heads, have a strong stylistic affinity with the Caucasian figures 
lunder discussion, For the circle-omament on the stag ‘standard’, present paper fig. 4, 2 cf. objects 
Gncluding an animal figurine) from Hissar IT (Schmidt, op. cit., 188, 217). “The Maikop animal figures 
should not be forgotten in this context. 

4 Schmidt, op.cit. p. 194. “Family group’ rod, preseat paper fg. 4, 11. 
ones HEBD. "Note aa the dobleaina ‘pct pl XLVI, H. 4, and compare wih the 

per fg. 4, an rom it Stepan-Zminda (Kasbek) hoai 

Grier i Schatsndd Kaukasien, pl. Ill, no. $ (Supplement Szelasbyh fa Binal 1a, tice oeles 
Ihas already drawn attention to this and other points of similarity between Hissar II abd the Caucasian bronzes 
Uourn. dian Soc. Orlent. Art, 1V (1936); Balletin Iranian Art and Arch., V (1937), 7-16), 

f, Seige see Tepé, Iran (1945), p. 301. 

fran in Anci ¥ Ps 
Eiknologie, XXX, 522. lent Eas, ig. 275, Present paper fig. 4,10. For Gok Tepe, cf, Zetscheif fie 
Bull. Soc. Prohist. Frangsise, XXIX (1992), 431. 1 have identi ietenine 

fn oly map, 6p. Tris pen witha rants hed, sant Wocn sie to Mealy Bs fo 

¥ Stein, Arch. Reconnaisaances (1937), pl. XVI 

# Arne, op. cit, p. 298, nos. 637, 6460, bc. 


NOTES ON CERTAIN METAL PINS AND A MACE-HEAD IN THE HARAPPA CULTURE 


Our survey of comparative material in Western Asia has shown us that the Harappa 
and Mohenjo-daro pins with animal-ornamented heads belong to a well-defined group 
which is represented by finds as far apart as the Aegean and the Caspian, but with its centre 
of gravity in the Caucasus and North Persia, A few. scattered examples show that the 
idea of ornamenting pins with decorative heads based on animal or human forms was 
known to the ancient civilizations of Mesopotamia and Elam in Early Dynastic or even 
earlier times, about the turn of the fourth and third millennia B.C., but these never seem to 
have attained the popularity or variety of the northerly group. They may have provided 
an ultimate prototype for Early Cycladic and Early Helladic examples of the middle 
of the third millennium in the Aegean, but there is a strong feeling of stylistic dissimilarity 
between these rather sober and sophisticated ornaments and the tense, barbaric exuberance 
of the best Caucasian and Luristin bronzes. These in fact belong to the peoples outside 
the city. civilizations of the Moss patra plain, to the folk of the steppes and of the 
mountains, the axis of whose (rade and migrations ran cast and west through Anatolia, 
and skirted the Elburz Mountains and the Caspian Sea to reach the plains of Turkestan 
and the far boundaries of the Chinese world. 

The importance of this great province of early motal-work in which animal-ornament 
played such a part was recognized by Evans in t ically prescient manner when he was 
considering the strange barbaric and non-Minoan elements in the M} shaft-graves— 
the gold animal-headed is and those imitating fallow-deer antlers from Shaft Graye IV, 
the silver rhyton in the form of a red deer from the same grave, and the double-spiral gold 
‘ornaments from Grave Ill. He traces the influence of the Caucasian animal-style ‘as 
far as Siberia and the Finno-Ugrian North and Eastwards across the Tatar steppes of 
Central Asia to beyond the borders of China’, and points to its influence on the European 
Hallstatt Iron Age cultures; Jacobsthal has recently shown its t importance in the 
La Téne art of Europe in the fifth and fourth centuries B.C.* But these are the lower. limits 
ofa style which was already ancient, though preserving its identity and its vigorous originality, 
and we must turn to the evidence for its Lieeon 

I think it is likely, as I have said above, that we need not consider the Sumerian 
examples of Uruk or later date as anything more than pe of the ingenious experimentalism 
in metal-work that characterizes that region about ly Dynastic times, founded 
no style in the land of their origin, and the Aegean pins alone seem claimants for 
a possible descent from such types, But the animal-style on pins, rods and standards 
as seen in the Koban cemeteries, the Alaca. tombs or those of Luristan, and again in Hissar TI, 
is somethin; [eat aid with a certain unity underlying all its diverse manifestations. 
We are dealing with a group of cultures closely allied to, or sometimes identical with, 
those making the spiral-headed pins discussed above, and it is interesting to notice how 
the tails of animals at Koban, or on the Malatya pin, are sometimes turned into decorative 
ee themselves. The spiral-headed pins, as we have seen, may at Sialk go back to 
the fourth millennium, but elsewhere the evidence is consistent for a central date of about 
2000 B.C., with a persistence certainly until 1500 or so. be 

With such a date the evidence for the chronological horizon of the animal-headed pins 
and rods is in agreement, with perhaps a bias to the later figure. About 2600 at Amorgos 
‘and a date soon after 2000 at Alaca and Hissar IIT seem likely, and the persistence of the style 





1 Evans, Shaft Graves, p.44. One may note an extraordinary pin of Caucasian animal-headed type in Latto 
‘hoard from Rovalls in Gotland (Sweden) (Hansson, Gotlands Bronsdlder (1927), pl. 30, no. 148). 
* Jacobsthal, Early Celtle Art, 1, passim, esp. pp. 451. For the later inter-action of this and other animal- 
rs ie East Europe and Asia, ef. Minns, The Art of the Northern Nomads (Proc. British Acad., XXXVUL 
i J 
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(and. perhaps its finest development) into the middle of the second millennium is attested by 
the finds from Myconas fabout 1600), Luristdn (from about 1400), Trialeti (after 1400), and 
the Koban cemeteries (f about 1300). At Khurab the apparently analogous object 
should be after 2000, and in general we should not Rotresacne Le Abe ae 
Western India such pins and rods should be act imports from a North jan- 


same general region. Now this axe-adze, as is well known, is an unambiguous import from 
the west, where it is paralleled at Hissar Hf and other contemporary sites and should 
therefore be broad|; ‘ing of the same date as the spiral-headed and animal-headed pins 
and tods described an this paper. If the evidence of stratigraphy at Motinjo-daro be 
accepted (in its widest and most general terms), it looks as though we must consider a con- 
tinuous whereby occasional objects from the North Persian culture-province 
found their way to the city almost throughout its long history. If we cannot place the 
tarliest of these imports (the spiral-headed pin) much before 2000, if at all, the date of the 
eal 


anis headed and, even more, of the axe-adze, must come very much nearer a lower 
limit of about 1500. 


A mace-head from Chanhu-daro 


‘The Chanhu-daro excavations produced a metal object that has not received the com- 
ment it deserves. It is a copper or bronze casting described by Mackay, the excavator, as a 
‘fluted cosmetic jar’, though he was careful to point out that the "base" was rounded, so 
that the object could not stand.' This however he regarded as evidence of an unfini 

casting. It secms more likely that this bronze is in fact a small mace-head, the rounded 
“base” being its top, where the curvature would in no way interfere with its function and 
would give a more pleasing finish. I have already commented on the ambiguity of the 
Cheshiedaco stratifeation and recording in describing the hosrd which contained the 
oop ee discussed earlier in this paper, and all one can say of the location of the 
muce-head is that it seems approximately to equate with the hoard in question, and to belong 
to the final phase of the Harappa occupation of the site or the subsequent Jhukar horizon, 

‘The affinities of the mace-head seem to lie with certain Persian specimens which share 
the characteristics of a tubular stem, often enriched with mouldings, a globular or ovoid 
head which may be fluted or knobbed, and an upper element with a moulding or flared-out 
expansion. In the examples known to me the perforation is continuous from end to end 
of the object, but at Chanhu-daro the upper end is solid. 

Comparable examples are shown in fig. 5, and the generic similarity can be seen, 
ane exact parallels are not forthcoming at present. A specimen from Hissar [1* 
has the stem otnamented with ring-mouldings, and the head has elongated blobs in relief; 
that from Luristin® (hitherto unpublished) is @ more slender type, but with a boldly fluted 


+ Mackay, Chantu-daro Excavations, pl LXXIII, no. 39- 

2 el op. cit, pl. Li, H. 771, 

aIn Frank Sayery Collection, but not included by Praeworski is Arch, LXXX! 
Exhibited in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, in 1945, ees Hae: 
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head and above this a flared-out terminal. A third specimen shows a clumsy and probably 
rather degenerate example of the same general type, with ting-mouldings, circular knobs. 


G7 























Fig, 5. Bronze mace-heads from: 1. Chanhu-daro: 2. Laristan, Persia; 3. Hissar, Damghan, Persia; 
4. B Cemetery, Sialk, Persia. 


and no finial chovuet this may have corroded away in this badly-preserved specimen). This 
last mace comes from the B Cemetery at Tepe Sialk2 A probably comparable type 
(not illustrated) is known from Susa, where it is assigned to ‘Susa II’, but the grave furniture, 
seems to be unusual, and no evidence for this date is given in the published account.* 

‘An origin for the Chanhu-daro mace-head in Persia seems’ therefore likely, The 
soon range of the known examples should be about 2000 in Hissar IIL, with at least 
& possibility of a lower limit, while the ‘Luristn group of bronzes as we have seen do not 
seem to go back before about 1400. The B Cemetery at Sialk contains sword-types that 
can be dated to the time of Shalmaneser III (858-824 B.C.) and iron tools and weapons are 
present, but earlier traditions are represented in, for instance, the axe-adze amulets of 
Hissar T1-Sbah Tepe type. The Susa specimen, if the dating is reliable, would provide 
an early third millennium rotor? for the whole series. _ 

‘The Chanhu-daro find is then yet another piece of svete pears to trade contacts 
‘or folk movements from the west affecting India at the end of the Harappa phase, and 
such chronological evidence as we have suggests that it arrived after 2000 B.C. rather than 
before, and possibly some centuries later. A 

If we the earlier exotic objects at Mohenjo-daro (the spiral-headed and the 
animal-| pins from the DK area) as the result of trade, or of the intermittent arrival 
of folk from the west in the Indus Valley, the latest sniper ‘on that site (the axe-adze) can 
hardly be dissociated from the double-spiral pin and the mace-head at Chanhu-daro, nor 
the more conclusive evidence from this site and from Jhukar and Shahi-tump for actual 





+ Ghirshnan, op. cit., 1, pl XXVI, 10, 
= Mém. Déldg. en Perse, XXV, 215, fig. 39. 
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movements of peoples into Western India at a time when the Harappa civilization was in 
decline or actually defunct, More than one archaeologist, notably Heine-Geldern,* has 
sought to identify in certain types at Hissar III and elsewhere the presence of the 

of an Indo-European language who in India called themselves the Aryans, and would sce 
in the archaeological evidence of such eastward migrations as we have noted above, the 
actual arrival of these folk in India. The traditional date for the compilation of the 
Rigveda is about 1400 B.C., and to 1380 B.C. belongs the famous Hittite treaty-document 
with the Mitanni which invokes gods closely corresponding to some in the Vedic pantheon. 
Wheeler’s recent work at Harappa * has shown that the defenced cities of the aborigines, 
which in Vedic tradition were attacked by the Aryans, are very likely to have been those 
of the Indus Valley civilization, and the chronological and cultural information we have been 
able to extract from our study of the pin-types is not without importance here. It does 
add a little additional evidence for the arrival of invaders from the spree at a date which 
may not be So far remayed from that reached by the literary and philosophical dead-reckoning 
from the death of Buddha, which seems to have been used to arrive at a date for the com 
pilation of the earliest Sanskrit literature. 





4 See his two papers cited on p. 36, footnote 3. 
® Anclent India, no. 3 (1947), p. 82. 


TAXILA (SIRKAP), 1944-5 
By A. GHosH: 


Indian, Graeco-Roman and Chinese literature have combined to endow Taxila, on the border 
of the Northern Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province, with a wealth of historical 
or semi-historical associations of an exceptionally circumstantial kind. Geography supplies 
@ partial explanation. The city lay on a ‘much-used highway which tapped the trans-Asiatic 
‘siik-routes* at Bactra on the Oxus-plain of northern Afghanistan. It lay also within the 
Indus-system, which linked it with the Arabian Sea and thence alternatively with the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf. The Grand Trunk Road which connects it Gee with Mathura and 
beyond is an ancient artery through which economic, political and cultural streams flowed 
to and from the Northern Plains of India. It is not surprising that for nearly a thot 
years the city, on three successive but adjacent sites (Bhir Mound, Sirkap and Sirsukh), ranked 
high amongst the cities of Asia, and that its civilization for much of that time provided a 
remarkable intermingling of Indian and Western elements. 

To its other distinctions, Taxila adds that of being the most-explored ancient site of India. 
For more than pen ‘years it was excavated year by year under the direction of Sir John 
‘Marshall and his colleagues and successors in the Archaeological Survey of India. Sir John's 
mol is now awaited, and, until its publication, anything written about the archaeology 
of Taxila is necessarily provisional. 

The present report arises from special circumstances. In 1944 the Archaeological Survey 
of India for the first time undertook the field-training of university students onan extensive 
and systematic basis (see Ancient India, no. 1, 1946, pp. 1-2), and Taxila was chosen as the 
yenue by reason of the known richness of its sites and its accumulated amenities, including 
an excellent museum. The bulk of the pains was concentrated upon the Bhir Mound, the 
varliest Taxila, in the hope of throwing a much-needed light upon the earliest phase of Indian 


history. A report on this work will be issued in due course. A subsidiary excavation, con- 
sisting of single trench, was carried out at ri to illustrate problems and methods ts a 
the mt 


different kind. The results are here recorded by the principal supervisor, the Superinter 
then in charge of the Excavations Branch of the Survey. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


HE ruins of Sirkap, 22 miles north of Rawalpindi (Punjab), represent the second city 
of Taxila, one of the most important ancient cities in north-western India, both politi- 
cally and as a seat of learning. They lie between the western spur of the Hathial range 
and the eastern bank of the Tamra Nala, a small stream which separates it from Bhir 
Mound, the earlier site of Taxila, supposed to have been deserted in the second century B.C, 
after an existence of about three centuries.’ Apart from records of spoliation and treasure- 
hunting, the first account of Demi eed with other city-sites, stapax and monastic 
establishments near by, is that by ingham, who correctly identified the ruins as those 
of the ancient Takshasild or Taxila of the classical writers,* though his identification of 
individual localities is now known to haye been wei i" 
Subsequent explorations at Sirkap, begun by Sir John Marshall in 1912 and continued 
for about twenty years, brought to light the remains of an extensive and well- Nanned city 
within a fortification of rubble masonry with a perimeter of about 6,000 yards and a thickness 
varying from 15 to 214 feet. While the major portion of the city comprising the fortified 
area is on the valley-plain, a part of the Hathiél r is included within the southern 
portion of the city. The northern and eastern walls of the fortification, the southern half of 
the fatter running uphill to enclose the hilly tract (pl. IH), are straight, The southern and 
western walls, the former following the contour of the hills. and the latter the course of ‘the 
Tamra Nala, are irregular.* The northern wall, the outer face of which has been ily 
reins contains a main gate, A minor water-gate was identified in the southern wall in 


on plan, but at the angles of the wall they assume an unusual pentagonal shape, 
revealed at the north-east corner in 1945 (below, p. 48). 

Previous examination of the deeper levels inside the western half of the northern city- 
wall exposed six periods of occupation, of which the lowest two have been ascribed to the 
Indo-Grecks of the second century B.C. It has been surmised that during this period the 
fortifications were of mud and embraced a larger area, extending northwards to the earthen, 
ridge locally known as Kachché Kot, which is suppased to represent the remnants of these 
fortifications. The third and fourth cities haye been ascribed to the times of the Sakas, 
beginning with Azes I (c, 57 B.C.) to whom has also been ascribed the stone-fortification, 
which left a northern portion of the older biideted of its limits. The fifth city, to which the 
major part of the excavated city belongs, been thought to belong to Indo-Parthian 
mes (first century A.D.) and the sixth to the time of the Early Kushans, under whom the 
city was moved to a new site (Sirsukh) further north.’ 

. It has been suggested that the whole or a part of the southern portion of Sirkap con- 
stituted an acropolis, separated from tho rest of the city by an inner line of fortification, 


+ For the situation and general history of Taxila, see J, Marsbull in Archaevlogical Survey sf india, Avomiasl 
‘Report, 1912-13 (Calcutta, 1916), pp. If; Marvhall, A Guide fo Tasila (itd ed., Dati, Ish pee ‘" 

* A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of India Report, W (Simla, 1871), 11M. 

1 Sirkap was re-surveyud in 1945 and opportunity is ken here to publish the revised plan (ph X11). 

* Recent scratching at the nurthern foot of Kachchd Kot has, howover, revealed the existence of @ btick= 
and-stone wall, which may go against its having teen a mud-rampart. 

4 See Archaeological Survey of Indio, Armual Report, 1928-29 (Caleutta, 1933), p. 62; Gull to Tas, pp. 78 
and 98-99. " Marshall evidently regards Azes 28 a Saka, whereas the more probable view ia that he wos a Peethinn 
(Sten Konow, Corpur Inseriptionun Mudicarm, tl, pt. 1 (Calcutta, 1929), p. xis). “That, however, does not 
seal ‘Marshall's chronology of the city-wall.' [For a further note on the chronology of Sitkap, se6 below, 
p. 83, 


Projecting bastions occur at areqcieol but irregular intervals. Most of them are square 
completely 
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varried Beas northern base of the hills.' Recent (1945) search has identified actual 
remains of the western part of this cross-wall (pls. VIA and VILB), Atone point it is based 
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Fic. 1. The three successive sites of Taxila, showing (stippled) the approximate earlier position of the 
‘second city (Sirkap). See p. 83. 














“upon @ stone-revetted glacis and at another on a high stepped foundation. The point of 
its junction with the western city-wall is broken by deep gulleys cut by the Tamra Nala; 
and modern quarrying makes it uncertain whether the wall ever extended up to the main 


1 Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1912-13, p- 4. 
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eastern city-wall or, as is perhaps more Pras only fenced off the south-western corner 
of the: tty rom the rest (see plan, pl: XXII). F E H 

‘The hills enclosed in the south-eastern corner of the city bear on their crest the remains 
of a number of Buddhist establishments. One of them is the well-known stipa 
and Peace | named after Kunala, the son of ASoka’; the second, consisting of a small 
monastery only, is known as Gahi, after the local name of the area. Both of them were 
fully exposed in the earlier excavations. Recent surface-scratching hus brought to light a 
third monastery, situated on the final ridge south of Gahi, i istely within the line of 
the southern city-wall. It has the usual plan of a central court-yard, flanked on its four 
sides by verandahs and rows of cells, together with a hall of assembly. Loose on the site 
are fragments of small-scale stapa-raili ae 

Tn the northern half of city, Marshall’s excavations brought to light extensive 
remains of buildings, generally residential but sometimes religious, flanking both sides of a 
straight central street originating at the north gate of the city, and divided into “islands" 
by narrow cross-streets* The regular layout, in contrast with the irregular plan of the 
preceding city on Bhir Mound, may be described as Hellenistic rather than Indian, and is 
doubtless due to the classical element in the Scytho-Parthian civilization, although India 
had in fact produced a comparably symmetrical civic plan two thousand years previously at 
Mohenjo-daro. Of particular interest among the excavated buildings was.a “palace”, *dis- 
linguished from its fellows by its size and the relative massiveness of its consttuction’,” 
dating, according to Marshall, from the first century A.D. As, however, only the upper 
Ievels in the palace area were excavated by Marshall, the date assigned to it by him can be 
applied only to its later phases, 

Previous excavations, extensive and important though they were, left many points 
regarding the stone-fortilication unsettlod. t, for instance, wuts its stratigraphic ‘ion 
to dated inside structures such as the ‘palace’? or to the earlier phases of the site? Was 
there any carlier mud-rampart below the stone-wall such as would confirm Marshall's 
conjecture in regard to the Kachcha Kot? It was also felt that the absolute dating of 
the fortification required further confirmation, With a view to a ‘ial solution of 1] 
problems, an cast-to-west trench, 18 feet wide and upwards of 200 feet long, connecting 
the back (castern) wall of the palace with a portion of the castern city-wall, was dug in 
1944-5, Near the palace the trench was widened to expose the south-castern corner of the 
palace-building and the drains running through the street to its south (the Thirteenth Street 
of the previous excavations) and the lane to its east, Besides this, the area round the bastion 
at the north-eastern corner of the city-wall was cleared, and the plan of the corner fully 


revealed. 
Within the width of the main trench the city-wall was a ho1 it 
i of ancient restoration or of any ae ram ort (Bh Vs I beloeget | 3 
the period of the earliest structural activity on the site and, like other walls of the earliest 
phase of occupation, was separated from the natural soil only by a thin deposit of culture- 
ébris, never more than I foot thick except where the natural soil had been disturbed by 
apace pits. This shows that (1) the Jand on which the walled city was laid out had 
been Aigioes Oi Picts occupa fee (2) the city-wall and the earliest 
structures in each, including the earliest walls 
Vocare were approximately Sananprary pe iis eae 
‘ormer excavations at Sirkap had brought to light ben thern city-wall a 
few fragmentary earlier structures,’ which sagt coe to ney ae aoe period, ts 


© Gulile 10 Taxile, pp, 74h, * hid, pf. XI. . 
4+ Archeological Survey of India, Annuil Report, W285, p. 6S. pe eit 
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Aie-view of Taxila ID (Sirkap), 1945, showing.” A, nortveast corner-bastion: 
B, trench of 1944-5 
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the northern limits of the city may have extended up to Kachchd Kot (above, p. 42). 
On the evidence of the present trench it is unlikely that these pre-fortification structures 
‘extended to what later on became the southern portion of the fortified city. The con- 
temporaneity of the city-wall with the earliest structures in the trench, together with the 
ubsence of an underlying mud-rampart, tends to show that at least the southern of the 
city was laid out from the beginning on a single concerted plan within the present framework. 


2. CHRONOLOGY 


‘The evidence of coin-finds is helpful in settling the date of the fortification and of the 
four pecs ert of structures (numbered I to [V from bottom to top) found in the 
trench, the earliest of which was contemporary with the fortification, pre-structural 
layers pe pal Local Taxila coins of various types, which are by themselves undatable, 
being found in all levels of Bhir Mound and Sirkap in fairly large numbers. The two 
earliest datable coins found in the present excavation are those of Azes, found respectively ina 
pit (no. 6, below, p. 47) and in a stratum underlying a wall (W2) of Phase IT; and therefore 
more or less Rico epee with Phase I and the city-wall. The initial date of Azes is 
usually accepted as 57 B.C., and it would be in consonance with his importance if the 
defence was erected during his reign, Marshall's similar dating of the city-wall is thus 


SI 
ie esate date wake site is ae bagarheet The time pauls ie the her 
of four struct jases on the site is ly a matter of guesswork. Significant, 
however, is the find of a ue of Kujiila Kadphises (c. A.D. 40) in a pit (no. 10, below, 
p. 47) veer the structures of Phase II but earlier than those of TH, and of a 
coin of Huy in a layor Goeey sere with sub-period 1 of Phase IV; which show 
that Phase III is certainly later than Kujiia Kadphises and the initial period of Phase IV 
is at least contemporary with Huvishka,' a successor of Kanishka, whose inscriptions are 
dated in years ing from 33 to 60 of the Kushan era, Sub-period 2 of Phase IV, which 
marks the last period of the occupation on the site, is not likely 1o have extended over a 
Jong period, and the end of Sirkap need not therefore be ascribed to_a date much later 
than the time of Huvishka. A precise date being out of the question in the absence of a 
solid foundation for Kushan chronology," a date between A.D, 150 and 200 may be pro- 
Bes as an approximation. Sirsukh, the third city of Taxila, may have been founded a 
ittle later tian bas been usually ba ae unless there was an overlap between the occupa- 








tions of and Sirsukh, a point which, however, still remains to be |. 
Within these limits the following rough dates may be proposed for the structural phases 
of the city as revealed in the present excavations: 





Phase I: mid first century B.C, to the beginning of the Christian era. 
2 beginni arty Gucitian cin te ADO. 

A.D. 50 to early second century A.D. 

second century A.D. 





+ The previous view was that Sirkap remained in occupation till the reign of Wima Kadphises; J. Marshall 
in Archaeological Survey of india, Anuatl Report, 1912-13, p.23. Elsewhere, ibid., 1927-28, p. 60, the uppermost 
structures are ascribed to the Early Kushans before Kanishka. 

= The latest estimate for the beginning of Kanishka’s reign is A.D. 144—see R. Ghirshman in Jovenal 
Aslatique, CCXXXIV (Paris, 1947), Sf. pi 

It has been surmised that Sirsukh was founded by Kanishka ; J, Marshall in Archaeological Survey of 
India, Anmual Report, 1912-13, p. 4; ibid., 1915-16, p. 19. 
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‘The numismatic evidence in the di; Tound the north-east bastion was unsatisfactory. 
Outside the city-wall, two Local Taxila coins were found in the pre-fortification deposits : 
all other coins, whether outside or inside the fortified area, dated from after the erection of 
the city-wall and were either of the Local Taxila or of punch-marked lype. 


3, THE STRUCTURES 
A. Tae Trance 


‘The trench connecting the city-wall and the eastern wall of the (pl. reyealed a 
network of walls and drains belonging broadly to four structural P (pls. VII and EX). 
In the easter half of the trench, however, there was slight evidence of ion subsequent 
to the last phase of the western half. It is convenient therefore to div; ide the lust phase 
(Phase IV) into two sub-poriods, | and 2. The narrow trench did not yield any complete 
plan of the buildings represented by the walls of any phase. 

Though no wall of the catlicst Phase t the city-wall and the southern and 
the castern walls of the palace remained in use t il the ultimate or even the penultimate 
phase, there is evidence of the intermittent re-use of earlier walls by later builders. a 
though each phase had its individual plan, habitation on the site was continuous and there 
was no wholesale abandonment after any phase, 


The clty-wall—The city-wall at this was 21 fect 4 inches thick; its inner face stood to a of 9} fect, 
and the outer to a height of 2} foet. it was not built on absolutely level ground was clear from the fact 
that the bottom of its outer fice was 5 inches higher than the inner, and that, while the former wos cut into 
Tad ei nie Wat pepe ot byw depot ict th Jn both cases, however, the 

jund Foundation of the wull was 9 in wall was a stro 
fabble is acl spe of see inserted in the interstices (pV). pce 

Phaie 1—The stractures of Phase I, westwards from the city-wall, wre marked on 
{pl VIN) as 41, Ct, H2, 2, K2, R2,T, Q 8, Pl, N2, Kl, MI, Fd, Lt,G2, V1, Ul, Ch Da, Yh ant 
xt two being respectively the eastern and southern of the palace). Of these, 8, PL und MI 
formed one wull, 48 feet fong, running along the centre o| the tretich, with N2, KI and LY forming cross-walla 
With it. Wall U, running across tho trench seems to have been the eastern terralnal wall of the of whict: 
these walls fornisd part, {re space enclosed by Walls 8, U and N2 was floored with xix ancoessive layers of 
Kanjiy, sometimes altornating with clay. ‘The indications are that substuntial building stood, at this place. 

the entry face of Wall'T, a square pilla-base of sandstone was exposed. Though it wos clearly 
‘not in position, it may be regarded as contemporary with the wall. 

Pott the southern aad eastern walls of the palace had their origin in this phase, though whether or not the 
building that they enclosed was x ‘palace’ from the outiet cannot be decided without un ceamnieaion of the 
deeper levels within the palace itself, 

hans 1-—In this phase, Walls Q, 8, U, LY and PL of Phase Tremained in use, und Walls F2, ¥, ¥1 and X2 
{the last two baing walls of the palace) were testored. The new walls of the wera W2, El, DI, P, RI, Hi, J, 
U2, V, W, Z, E2 and Ni (the last one within the palace). OF these V and (forming one wall badly twisted at 
apace to the eat aa We A ce, cai Wall Mi, ana U2 as tbat Tor” Ns ‘The 

to the east and west o inued to be floored wit + 90 thit the nuiuie of the Large earlier 
Bilding remained unaltered tn this phase — oats 

Fhase Hil—Xn this phase also some earlier walls, J, V, W and Z und the restored f F2, con- 
tinued in use, while the ruinest tops of Walls H, P, ¥, Ri, Yi, tnd X2 were hejghtened by new wall siner 
LN, R, 82, Al, £2, Fl/and Ol (the last 
ns within the palace) were independent erections of this ‘phase, ‘the sondenporoe oF Wi ot hed 

ly 
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device is found in some other walls at 
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Some drains of this phase deserve mention, Drain 5, situated in the lane between’ Wall ¥1, the eastern 
‘wall of the palnco, and the eastern block of buildings, ran parallel 10 Wall Y1, and then, turning west, to 
Wall X2, the southern palace-wall. Drain 7, ofiginating somewhere to the north-east of Wall Al, had a long 
and winding course for about 40 feet and reached the same lane through an opening in Wall Y.._ In the lane 
it proceeded southwards (as Drain 6) slongside Drain 5, and, taking a bend to the west, must ultimately have 
‘met Drain $ xt an uncertain point. In the eastern part of the trench, Drain 3, coming from the east through 
‘an opening in Wall D, finally discharged into what seems to have been an open space or lane to the north of 
Wall TI, through a gap in the same wall. 

‘Pheise IV Sub-period 1-—The new walls of this sub-period were X1, A, Ql, B, G1, 02, E, Bl, I. K, M, Q2, 
2X, Hl and Il, Walls F, 4, J and WI of Phase ITI wore ro-utilized, and 'T, 51, Rl, Fl. and X2 were restored. 
Wall B formed an outer comer of the building with Qi. Some patches of Kanjér and pebble-floor to the 
north of Walls TI and $1 belonged to this sub-period. 

To the uorth of Wall T1, two drains (Drains & and 9), coming from the east and west respectively, the latter 
through a hole in Wall 02, met euch other at the edge of Well Tl and then proceeded to the south (as Drain 4) 
through a hole in the wall. Just beyond the southern edge of the trench it seems to have been joined by 
another drain (Drain 2) and to have discharged finally into a street outside the excavated area (the contintation 
of the Thirteenth Street of the previous excavations), 

Unlike the southern wall of the palsce (Wall X2), which underwent restoration in this phuse as well, the 
eastern wall of the palace (Wall Y1) was rebuilt only twice (in Phases 1 and Ill) after its initial erection in 
Phase J, but there is little doubt that it was in use in the last phase.as well, so that these two were the only walls 
(besides the city-wall) which had stood in their original alignment from the very beginning of the city. 

Phase IV: Sub-period 2.—To this sub-period, the last stage of occupation in this part of Sirkap, belong & 
few walls in the eastern part of the trench, namely Walls N2, C, G, T2 and Z1. Walls A, F, Hand M of the 
‘earlier sub-period continued in use, and the tops of Walls Wi, Tl, SI, Bl and Ri were restored, These 
restored walls and the new walls wero bonded with each other, eg. Walls G1 with V2, and St with Bl. 

‘The only drain of this period was Drain 1, which began through a gep in Wall Tl, ran to the south over 
Drains 2 and 4 and probably discharged into the same street as the latter two on a higher level. 

‘Tho extensive use of older walls and the restoration of others show that this sub-period was not an isolated 
episode in the life of the city, Lack of stratigraphic evidence (duo to the surfuce having been disturbed. by 
previous excavation) forbids aay conclusion in regard to the condition of the western half of the trench in this 
Fubsperiod. It may be guessed, however, that as in the eastern portion some older walls were similarly utilized 
or restored. 

Pits.—A large number of pits, belonging to all periods of the occupation, were detected within the excavated 
area, While most of them were wnlined and iregularly shaped two (tos. t and 8) were roughly lined with 
rubble, but all, with one exception (no. 17) noted below, were of the nature of refuse-pits. A few of them, 
important on account of their stratigraphic position of of the finds they yielded, are mentioned below, 

Pits 12 and 15 (which together may have constituted one pit), 17, 20, 21, 9, 11 and 14 were cut into pre- 
structural layers. OF these, Pit 17 was remarkable for its shape. Its circular orifice was only 3 feet in diameter; 
it hnd a hemispherical or half-clliptical section and was throughout circular on plan, with a diameter of 11 feet 
atthe bottom, {ts contents were loose earth, ashes and charcoal flakes. To judge from its shape, it was designed 
‘45 an underground grain silo. 

Pits 5 und 6 belonged to a period betwoon Phases 1 and IL Pit 5, cylindrical in shapo, cut the northern 

‘of Wall Ul of Phase 1. Pit 6 similarly cut a portion of the eatliest phase of Wall X2 and touched 
that of Wall ¥1, respectively the eastern a ponte ea oct yaar The second phase of Wall X2 and 
‘Wall Ni, s wall within the palace, overlay and sealed it. It was a it remarkable both for its horizontal 
‘extent and iis depth; as excavated, it measured 24 feet north-to-south and 15 feet enst-to-west and reached a 
maximum depth of 17 feet. While its lower portion contained only layers of clay its upper portion was filled 
with ashes, greenish mouldy soil and clay. 

it 10, together with Pit 3 which formed the northern portion of the former and was characterized by a 
thicker deposit of. ashes, was later than Phase II but earlier than Phase IIT; it cut Walls Pl, Ml and N2 of Phase I 
and U2 of Phase 11. Roughly circular at the top with # maximum diameter of 14 feet, below a depth of 13 fect 
it assumed the shape of a narrow circular soak-pit with a diameter of 3 feet; its bottom was not reached. It 
yielded a coin of Kujdia Kadphises. 
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Pits J and 8 of Phuye TET were the only two lined pits on the site. Pit 1 was a rough structure 2 feet square 
built of rubble three to four courses deep, resting on indifferently-baked bricks,’ mostly found in a cracked 
and broken condition, A special interest attaches to this pit as it yielded carved ivory comb (below, p. 79), 
‘alike Fit 1, Pit 8 was roughly circular and was lined only at its lip with single-course rubble. 

The Pit 4 near the city-wall yielded u silver coin of Axes (mid first century B,C.). The pit 
‘ut Walls W2 of Phase II, WI of Phase III and X1 of Phase IV. 

‘While the stratigraphic positions of all the pits wore fhirly clear, Pit 19, an enormous pit which at places 
cut the natural soil to a depth of 10 feet, could not be ascribed to any definite period, The arew occupied by 
the pit had been cut und re-cut many times, with the result that the limits of the sub-pits were often difficult to 
‘elect and the section was confused. Pits 26 and 13 formed the eastern portion of this composite pit. 


B. ‘THE NORTH-EAST BASTION 


As stated above (p. 42), surfuce-indications showed that the corner-bastions of the city- 
wall were of pentagonal plan. For the further investigation of this unusual type, the north- 
eastern corner of the fortified area was uncovered pl. ‘VIB and fig. 2), The city-wall was. 
here 20 fect thick and 14 feet high, and contained evidence of repairs near its top The 
sides of the solid structure of the bastion were each 36 feet long, the eastern wall being 
awe, in conformity with the sloping ground by means of four basal offsets 


4. THE POTTERY* 


The pottery from Sirkap is highly evolved and sophisticated, as is indicated by the 
quality and finish of the wares, the an ¢ variety of shapes and the frequent employment of 
utilitarian devices such as the pin lip, handle, spout, etc. The majority of types is 
specialized, simple generalized shapes being few in number. Unlike the Baier Se the 
earliest Tuxila (Bhir Mound), there is a marked predilection at Sirkap for a stable base, 
either flat or discoid, or in the form of a ring or pedestal. 

‘With the exception of the large storage jars (Type 76) and a few freaks, the entire 
range of this pottery is wheel-t: and is made of a well-levigated clay of fine or medium, 
rarely coarse, grain. The normial dégraissants are sand, lime, grits and wheat-husk. As a 
rule the pots are fired in oxidizing conditions and burned from dull red or greyish red to 
pink or light red in colour. Grey wares aro extremely rare and are confined to Types 1 
and S and a few miscellaneous shapes. A large majority of types is treated with a red 
ochreous slip which yaries from pink through light or bright red to dark red in shade. 

. Decorated pottery from Sirkap forms a small percentage, the decoration consisting of 
painted, stamped, incised, finger-tip and mat-impressed patterns. The ed decoration 
is normally in black on a red-slipped ground, the black colouring-agent an iron com- 
pound, probably magnetite or black oxide of iron, which has been applied in a finely divided 
state with a brush before firing. The painted designs comprise triangles (fig. 3, lc, ld, In 
and 2a) (hatched, cross-hatched or filled solid), Saale Gs 15, il, XXV, XXVilLand 

EX), loops or festoons (fig. 15, XX1, XXU, XXVIII and XXX), wavy lines (fig. 15, XX1), 
parallel uprights (fig. 3, 1c), conventional flowers (fig. 12, 56a), cocks or peacocks 
(fig. 15, XVII), ete. Omament punched with a positive stamp in a sunk incuse comes 
hext in ney and shows designs as conch-shell (fig. 17, XLU), svastika (fig. 17, XL), 
Pendants (fig. 16, XXXVI), circlets (fig. 16, XXXVIND, leaf (fig. 17, ), sigma 
(fig. 16, XXXVI and XXXIX), circlet combined with hook (lig, 16, I, XXXIV and 
XXXVI), and a pattern consisting of a circlet and three parallel lines surmounted by an 


+ ‘The dimension of the bricks were- 18’x 14"x2", 
* This section has been contributed by Mr. Krishna Deva. 
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arrow-head (fig. 17, XLV). Stamped decoration in relief occurs on two sherds, cach bearing 
‘a rayed-disk pattern (fig. 17, XLVD; while a small mould-made water-bottle is elaborately 
decorated with rows of cowrie-shells, birds, beaded arcading and triangles (fig. 17, XLVILI), 
Incised ornament comprising pee ie 17, XLIX), ery lines (fig. 18, LI), sigma 
Ga 18, L), festoon (fig. 18, LI and and floral (fig. 18, Lil) patterns occurs on 
alf-a-dozen sherds, while finger-tip decoration and designs impressed with mats and 

baskets are of more frequent occurrence, 
The pottery and other finds from the 1944-5 excayation may be divided into the 

following chronological groups :— 

(1) Pre-structural, i.e. finds from the layers antedating the earliest structure (first half 















ae (2) Phase ds contemporary with the earliest building-phase (second half of 
the first century B. 
5 (3) Pied .©. finds contemporary with the second building-phase (first half of the 
irst century A.D.) 
(4) Phase Tif, i.e. finds from layers belonging to the penultimate building-phase 
{second half of the first century A.D.); 


(oy Phase IV, 
century A.D); and a . 

(6) Post-structural, ic, finds from the Lee Jayers sealing the remains of the last 
building-phase (later than the second century A.D,). 


Tyens 1-77 (figs. 3-14) 


‘Type | isa bow! with a faring rim, a pronounced, bluntly carinated, shoulder and « small fat base, Tis a 
Iighi-red ware of fine or medium fabric and ix normally without slip but sometimes has a pink to durk-red 
‘internally and externally. A. small ige of the type and of all its variants save lik is decorated 
tblack paint on the interior of the rim, the usual design being a hatched or cross-hatched triangle alternating 
with another simple pattern, such as parallel uprights (lig. 3, 1c). The spocimens illustrating variants bet-v bear 
pevuliar painted ornaments, the first two having onc or two solid triangles flanked by parallel lines and the last 
showing slighty curved upright alternating with parallel nes an dots. With the exception Of Which 
‘confined to Phase T, all the variants occur fairly frequently in all periods of the occupation. 

2 is.a bowl with a shape generally analogous to Type 1 but with « broader and tore uring rim. It 
ico lightered ware of feof mtu fabric and + usally teed vith rd lip both msde and out 
Jess common it occurs throughout, the occupation of the site, with the exception of 2e-g which ire 
peculiar to'Pit 6 Ev uitboutable to a period between Phases Lund Th; while ¢ fa foliary ee from 
the prestructutal period. Some specimens of variant 2¢ bear punted decoration of «design identical with 


.e. finds contemporary with the latest building-operations (second 


Type 3 is a bhintly curinated bow distinguished by a flat rim, grooved neck and pedestal-base, But for 
the bse it #4 akin to I in shape, It is ofa light-red ware of medium fabrio, sometimes with a grey coro, 


und is treated with rod slip both inside and out. It is a highly specialized type und occurs occasionally 
throughout the occupation of the sito, with the exception of 3f which ix toPhases Ll. Some Specimens 


of he type ants arian bear painted decoration of a design ental with Types 12 but are too fragmentary 
lustration. 

‘Type 4 is a simple bowl with a flat base and tapering sides. It is of a dull-red or light-red mediu 
fabric and is: normally devoid of stip. It oocurs with fair Taptainctla Guere roa ‘ 

“Type 5 isa simple bowl which deviates from Type 4 in haying a flanged rim. It ix of a dull-red to light. 
ext ware of medium or coarse fabric and is rarely treated with red slip. A fow specimens ure also of a grey wate, 
Occusionully its surface is left unsmoothed, showing corrugations produced by the wheel. This is one of the 
sommon types of the site, occurring throughout its occupation, and is also found in contemporary strata on 
‘other North Indian sites, such as ira,’ Maholi (Maithira) and Rajgbit (Benares). 


* Ancient India, no. \ (1946), p. 44, Bg. 2, 29, 
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“Type 6 is w rimless bow! which is otherwise analogous to Types +5, It is of a light-red ware of medium 
fabric and is normally treated with red slip. This is another common type of the site and occurs through all 
phases of its occupation, 

Type 7 is a mite type of bowl with # fat or slightly concave base and a ledged shoulder. It is of a this 

jahvred or light-red ware of medium fabric and occurs sporadically in Phases T-LV, except for variant 7a 

insurer and is confined to Pe TV. a te i eee 

‘Type 8 represents small cup with a flat base and a lodged shoulder, akin to Type 7. Itis ofa or 
light-red ware of medium fabrie and is a specialized type confined to Phases LL Variants 82-b have i eroove 
instead of a ledge. 

“Type 9 represéats a cup or tumbler with a flat base and tall tapering profile, It is of a bull or dull-red ware 
‘of medium fabric and is devoid of slip. This is one of the minor types and occurs sporailically from Phase T 
to the post-structural period. Variant 9a deviates from the main type in having a flaring rim. 

‘Type 10 is a bowl distinguished by an incurved rim, tapering sides and Mat base, It is of a dull-red or light- 
red ware of medium fabric and is occasionally treated with red slip inside and out. Frequently the corrugations 

0d by the wheel are left unsmoothcd. This type is also found in contemporary strata on other North 

fan sites such us Ahichchhatra and Maholi, With the exception of 10k-l, which come from the notth- 

astern area and are contemporary with the bastion (second half of first century B.C.), all other variants occu 
throughout the occupation of the site and are amongst the commonest shapes. 

“Type 11 js large bowl with a simple incurved rim and a profile relieved by grooves. Ttis of atight-red ware 
of medium fabric and is treated with red slip. Tt occurs occasionally throughout the occupation of the site. 
Variant 14a has a-more incurved rim and lacks the external groove. 

“Type 12 is 4 simple rimless bow! with a flat base. Tt is of a light-red ware of fine or medium fabric and is 
normully treated with red slip both inside and out. Tt occurs occasionally throughout the occupation of the site, 
Variant 12a-b are relatively commoner than ed. The last variant (12d) is deeper than the others and is 
confined to Phase TV. 

‘Type 13 is a ‘bowl with a footing. It is of @ light-red ware of fine fubric and normally has a 
red slip on both faces. It is a specialized type and occurs occasionally throughout the occupation of the site. 
Variants 130-b are less common than the main type, the latter (136) being considerably taller in form, Variant 
13c is much larger in size and is confined to Phase IV. 

Type 14 is a bollshaped bow! with a flaring rim and grooved shoulder. It is of a light-red ware of fine 
fabric and is treated with red slip both inside und out. It is a rare type, confined exclusively fo Phase IIT, 

"Type 15 isu bowl with a high rim, grooved or ribbed neck, bulging body and flat base, Tk is of a light-red 
ware of fine fabric and is normally treated with red slip both inside and outside, This is one of the characteristic 
Types of the site and occurs fairly frequently throughout its oecupation. “Variant TS2, of a smulller size thant 
the main type, comes next in frequency, while 155 and 1Sc ure rare varunts peculiar to Phase TI and TI 


respectively. 

‘Type 16 is a simple small bow! or dish with tls of a dull-red or light-red. ware 
of medium fabric and is sometimes treated with red slip on both faces. It ie 2 minor type, occurring sporadically 
from Phase IIT to the post-structural period. Variant 16c, distinguished by external grooves and a larger size, 18 
‘a unique specimen from the north-east bastion ond is comtemporancous with it (second hulf of first century B.C.), 

17 is a bow! with a bevelled rim. The shape of its base is unknown. It is of'a light-red jware of 
modiur fabric and is generally treated with ced slip both inside and out. {tis rane type but occurs sporadically 
tall periods. Variant 17a has a grooved body. 

18 isa-dish with an almost flat rim and a sagger base. Tt is of « tight-rod ware of medium fabric and. 
is treated with red slip on both sides. It occurs occasionally throughout the occupation of the site, though variant 
48a, wit a sompletely fa rim is peels to Phase 

19 is a simple thick-walled dish with a bluntly-beaked rim. It is of « greyish-red or light-red ware 
of ‘or coanie fabric and is normally devoid of sip. It is a minor type but occurs occasionally throughout 
de occupation of the site, Variant 19a is distinguished from the main type by numerous tiny external grooves. 
Beh orp igrooved rn having «igh layard projection. Is ofa lighiaed 

ih x it ‘on ‘rare type but occurs sporaditally in Phases 1 to IV, 
‘Yen as Gtx bie ie oo fps in baying «fend Pa . ~ 











munided or sagger bus 





¥ Ancient India, no: 1, p. 44, fig. 2.23. 
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Type 21 tbo or di with « distinctive rim having an external groove. If is normally of « light-red 
‘ware with red slip inside and outside, though there is a solitary specimen of grey ware. It is a rare type but 
‘ovcurs ly at all periods of the site, Variant 21a deviates from the main type in having two external 

‘Type 22 is a dish distinguished by a bevelled rim with an external groove. Ik is of a lightred ware of 
‘medium fubric and is iy treated with bright-red slip both inside and out. It is a minor type but occurs 
‘occasionally at all periods of the site. Variants 22a-b lack the external groove of the main type. 

“Typo 23 is dish or bow! with a hammer-head rim and external grooves. It is of # light-red ware of fing 
fabric and is invariably treated with bright-red slip both inside and outside, It is a minor but specialized type 
‘and occurs sporadically through all phases, Variants 23b and 23¢ are less common but occur at all periods, 

‘Type 24 is a dish with « sagger base and beaded rim. It is of a light-red ware of fine or medium fabric 
and is normally treated with red slip inside and outside. This is one of the specialized types of the site and 
‘occurs fairly frequently through all phases of its occupation. Variant 24a, with a more incurved rim, is less 
common but ocours at all periods; while 24b ix peculiar to Phases TLIIL. 

‘ype 25 ha lh or pan witha Peculiar thickened rm, lighly concave side and & syggen base, Ivis of a 
seyited or fighiaed ware of fine, often bard-burnt, fabric and ts normally treated with red slip both inside 

‘outside, This is one of the highly specialized types of the site and occurs occasionally throughout the 
cccupation: Variaat 25 x solitary specimen from Pit 10 (between Phases II and I), while 256 is peculiar 





Type 26 is a thin-walled basin with a small rim sloping outward and a corrugated exterior, It is of a light- 
pad exile ‘medium fabric and is treated with red slip inside and out, This is a rare type confined to 

“Type 27 is a thick-walled basin with an inturned and thickened rim, tapering profile and a flat base. Tt is 
‘of « greyish-red or light-red ware and is normally of coarse gritty fabric, burned grey in the core, It is usually 
treated, wih red slip bath inside and outside, ‘This is one of the commonest types of thee aud conus 
Leeae its occupation, With the exception of variants 27h-/ which are peculiar to Pit 6 (between Phases 
sand Ul), sind 27k, peculiar to Phase 1V, all variants are present ‘aa periods. 

‘Type 28 is a basin with a thick incurved rim tapering to a point. Tt is of a light-red ware of courte fabric 
and js treated with red sip both inside and outside. It is a minor type but occurs sporadically throughout the 
seeupation of the site. Variant 28a is a rare form, peculiar to Pit 6 (between Phases Land II), 

“Type 29-15 a basin distinguished by a beaked rim. Tt is of a brownish-red ware of coarse fubric and is 
treated ‘with red alip inside und outside. It js a very rare type, but occurs both io the pre-structural period and 
ten TV and presumably, therefore, had a long life. Variant 29a has a Yess, pronounced beak than the main 

ye. 

“Type 30 isa basin with grooves below a distinctive thickened rim, Tis of a light-red ware of mediuin fabric 
sand is treated with red slip both inside and out. Tt occurs occasionally in Phases 1-111. 

‘Type 31 is a basin with  hammer-head rim having external grooves, It is ofa light-red ware of medium 
to coarse fabric and is normally treated with red slip both inside and outside, It occurs occasionally at all periods 
Of the site, Ofits variants, 31d aro confined to Phases Tand I, while 31d is peculiar to ‘the north-eastern area 
and iscontemporary with the bustion (second half of first century B.C.).Vatiant 31e represents & unique specimen 
from the post-structural Pit 4. 

Type 32 is a besin with a distinctive out-turned squarish rim and tapering sides, It is of a light-red ware 
af cont ity fabric wat sweated with red slip on both faces. It is a rare type but occurs sporadically after 


ype aa i Ba bast oc bee with a distinctive thickened rim. It is of a light-red ware of mediam or 
‘coarse fabrio and is treated with red slip both inside and outside, It is a rare type confined to Phases III and 1V. 
Type 34s a saucer-shapod lid with a solid knob-handle in the middle. It is of « dull-red or light-red ware 
of: ‘or course fabric and is normally devoid of slip. It occurs sporadically from the pre-structural peri 
to Phase TIL. Of its variants, 34f¢ are peculiar to the pre-structural period, while 34 is & unique specimen of 
‘groy ware from Pit 6 (between Phases I and 1). 

Type 35 in large saucer-shaped lid with a hollow knob-hanile in the middle. 1k is of a light-red wate oF 
‘mediuit or coarse Tubtic and is sometimes treated with red slip inside. Its a minor type but oocurs sporadically 
‘throughout the occupation of the site. ‘It was apparently meant to cover large storage jars. 
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Fis. 6. Pottery from Sirkap, 1943. 4 
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Fis. 7. Pottery from Sickap, 1945, & 
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TAXILA (SIRKAP), 1944-5 


Rees oesdi stmple ghafa or water-vessel with a thick out-turned rim, narrow neck and spheroid or elliptical 
body. It is of m greyistered or light-red ware of coarse, often gritty, fabric and is normally treated with red stip. 
outside, It is one of the commonest types and together with all its varisnts occurs abundantly throughout the 
‘occupation oe site, 

‘Type 37 deviates from Type 36 in having an externally-groayed rim. Itis of greyish-red to light-red ware of 
‘medium fabric and is eesti treated with red slip outside. It occurs occasionally throughout (je ‘occupation 
of the sits. Variant 37a is peculiar to Pit 6 (between Phases I and 11), 

‘Type 38 isa ghoja or water-vessel, distinguished by an externally grooved rim and a short narrow neck, 
It js of a greyish-red to light-red ware of medium or coarse fabric and is usually treated with red slip outside, 
This ix one of the very common types and occurs throughout the occupation of the site. Variants 386-g ure 
Jess common ; while 34%! are peculiar to Phases I-III, 

Type 39 i a ghaga or water-vessel distinguished by two external grooves, It is of a greyish-red or light-red 
ware of medium or coarse fabric and is normally treated with red slip both inside and out. This is one of the 
Sea pe and together with variants 39¢-6 occurs alvundantly throughout the occupation of the site. 
Variants 39e-d are peculiar respectively to Pit 6 (between Phases I and {1) and to Phase IV, 

Type 40 is & ghata or water-vessel with a distinctive flanged rim and an elliptical body bere restored from 

in the Taxils Museum. It is of @ brick-red ware of medium or coarse fabric and is devoid of slip. 
It is m tare type confined to Phase IIT of this sito, though, curiously enough, it is very common in the earliest 
city of Taxila (Bhir Mound), 

4U fs a fairly large vessel with » flaring neck and « distinctive out-turned rim. It is of a greyish-red 
to light-red ware of medium to coarse fabric and is normally treated with red slip outside. This type together 
With variants 41a-b occurs occasionally throughout the covupation of the site. The specimen illustrating 41% 
(restored from ats example in the Taxila Museum) has an individual feature in bearing black-painted decoration. 

-A2 deviates from Type 41 in having an externally grooved rim. It is of a greyish-red to light-red ware 
of media fabric and is morsel treated wis red slip ‘oulade, Tt oocurs oécasionaly ut all periods of the site. 
Its variants are rare, though they are also present throughout. 

Type 43 represents a large yessel with a short neck and x distinctive out-turned rim, It is of a greyish-red 
to light-red ware of medium or course fabric and is seldom treated with slip. This is one of the less common 
types but occurs throughout the occupation of the site, 

‘Type 44 is a vessel distinguished by an out-turned rim and a soot-stained exterior, which indicates that it 
served as a vessel. It is of a greyish-red to lightred ware of medium or course fabric and is normally 
treated with rod slip outside. This is one of the commonest types of the site and occurs profusely throughout 
its occupation. Of its variants 44e-f are smaller and less common, though they also are present al all periods. 

Type As a ancthor cooking yesh, of a size normally smaller than Type 44, with an out-turned rim a 

Wve ridged shoulder, It is of # dull-red of light-red ware of mediiim to coarse fabric and is generally 
treated with red ap outside. It vrs fuirly frequently throughout the oecupation of the site, Of its variants, 
45a is restored from an example in the Taxila Museum, while 4S6-e are peculiar respectively to Pit 10 (between 
Phases 11 and 111), Pit 20 (pre-structural period), Pit 6 (between Phases I and 11) and Pit 4 (post-structural period). 

46 is 0 rimless cooking vessel with a sharply-carinated shoulder and roughened exterior surface below 
the in, here restored from examples in the Taxila Museum. It is of a dull-red ware with bright-red 
‘Slip which normally does not appear below the carination. It is a rare type but occurs sporadically throughiout 
the occupation of the site. 

'47 1s 4 small vessel with a short everted rim and globular body. It is of a dull-red or light-red ware 
‘of medium fabric and is treated with red slip outside. It is one of the minor types tut occurs occasionally at 
all periods, Variant 47a is vessel of a size smaller than the main type und ts distinguished hy external grooves, 

“Type 48 represents Pesrthaped ‘vessel with an externally-clubbed fim, and resembles the modern vessel 
used on Persian water-wheels. ICis oft brick-red ware of medium or coarse fubric ind is invariably devoid of 
lig Wc eat ye cttingsporadtaly wm tho provera period Panes Restored from exaziples 

‘Taxila Museum. 


Typs 4 lane vost with dint out tured in end uate body. Its of a brick-red 
ware of medium fabric, and is # rare confined to Phase IV. 

1h ended Revell tim, globular body and a flat disc-base (restored from in the 
‘Taxila This of a light-red ware of fine or medium fabric and is treated with a bright-red. outside. 
Itis one of the specialized but minor types of the site and occurs sporadically in Phases I-TV. 
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Sl'is a-deep bowl with @ pronounced rim, ridged nosk and flat buse. Ttis ofa light-red ware of fine 
ormetam fatictal ormally Ceaisd wih na slip both inside and out. It occurs occasionally throughout 
the occupation of the site: Variants Slee lack a ridge on the neck and are rarer. 

Type 52 is 5 distinctive tall vessel with a grooved shoulder and a flat base. It is of a light-red ware of fine 
oF medium fabric und is treated with red slip outside. It occurs sporadically throughout its occupation, Of 
its variants, $20 are of rare occurrence, 

‘Type $3 isa goblet with a wide flaring mouth-und a pedestal-base. lis prototype was of metal, examples of 
Whiel have best found elsewhere at Sirkap. It is ofa lighted ware of fine fabric and is treated ‘with red lip 
{inside und outside. This one of the characteristic types ofthe site and togethor with its variants oceurs abundastly 
throughout its occupations, 

‘Type 54 is a goblet which deviates from Type $2 in being larger and taller and in having a less flaring mouth. 
1h is of  Vight-red ware of fine fabric and is treated with red slip inside and outéide, Like Type 33, it is a 
characteristic metal shape und occurs very commonly throughout the occupation. Variant 34a fe thicker unt 
Jess common und hus grooves on the body. 








b a 


Fig. 1. Pottery from Begrdm, Afghanistan (ed ware, patteons in brown pain). 





Type $5 is 4 squat and stumpy goblet with a pedestal-base and a high rim, here restored from an example 
in the Taaila Museum, Iria af Tight-ed ware of fine o madium fabeie vet f treated with red slip pig 
‘outside, It is relatively fess common thin Types $3-54 and occurs sporadically in Phases Land Tl, 

(Type 6 is a.goblet with a faring mouth, ridged or grooved waist and prominent dise-base, It is of a Aight- 
ted ware of fine fabric and ix normally treated with red slip both inside and out, It is-a characteristie ype of 
the site ghovt its occupation.” Variant 56s tas on {individual feature in bearing @ 


‘Type $7 isa large vessel with a pedestal-base und a distinctive shape, here restored from an the 
Tuxila’ Museum. It is of a greyish-red to light-red ware of medium or coarse fabric and ie ‘normally treated 
with red slip outside, It is fairly common throiighout the occupation of the site, 





3 The type is also fr at the: fr 
Peek te ones imongst the pottery ‘om Begrdm ($0 miles north of Kabul, Afghanistan) 
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‘Type 58 is a lamp or incense-burner on a hollow pédestul-buse. It bears marks of fire in the howl It is 
of a greyish-red to|light-red ware of medium fabric and is normally treated with red slip throughout except the 
Underside of the pedestal-base. The type with its yariants occurs occasionally at all periods of the site, 

‘Type 59 is a simple lamp with a pinched soot-stained lip, It is of a greyish-red 10 light-red ware of mediim 
fabric and ocurs throughout the occupation of the site. 

‘Type 60 is « spouted und handled vessel with a distinctive bottle-neck, flattened rim, globular body and x 
flat base. The connects rim and shoulder, and the specimen illustrated has ut the base of the handle 
a*nait-head’ i ‘ofa metal prototype, Te is one of the specialized types of the site and resembles the 
modern Kiri which the Punjab Muslims wie for ablution before saying their prayers, It ls of a greyish-red to 
light-red ware of medium: fabric and is treated with red slip outside. The type occurs occasionally throughout 
the occupation of the site. 

Type 61 is handled vewel witha ote neck an pinched ip, the portion Delow the shoulder being restored. 
from examples in the Taxila Museum, ‘The specimen illustrated has at the top of the handle two knobs probably 
representing the nail-heads of a metal prototype, It is of a light-red ware of modium fabric and is treated with 
red sip outside. It is one of the specialized types of the site but occurs occasionally throughout its occupation. 

“Type 62 is the bottle-neck of a vessel which is restored here from an example in the Taxila Museum Tt 
is.an extremely rare type of fine grey ware and comes from Phase 1. 

Eisele stip erator a diese sy Wl xe five ai ete a Te Si 
Tis of koouree red wire with red slip outside. It is a rare type snd comes from the: phase. 

‘Type 64 is a small narrow-necked vessel with an elliptical body and flat base. It is of u light-red ware and 
is a rare fype occurring before Phase I. 

Ep 6s tae es os apes La Typ It is ofa light-red ware with red slip outside and 

Ts 

pe 





ently throughout the nof the site. Variant 656 has x bottle-neck and a more bulged body. 

"ype 66 is. miniature Vessel with a wide mouth and a fiat base. Tt is of a light-red ware und is normally 
devoid of slip. Tt occurs occasionally at all periods of the site. 

67 is a minioture becker with a flat base. It is of u light-red ware with red slip outside and occurs 

ically throughout the occupation of the site. Variant 67) is shorter and relatively rarer. 

68 is. miniature vessel with « double carination and a flat base. It is of a light-red ware of coarse 
Fabric and is x rare type confined to Phase Il. Analogues of this type also occur on other North Indian sites 
such as Alichchhatra ' where they date from A.D, 100 to 350, 

69 fs a small vessel with double carination which hus been restored from! an le in the 
Taxita Museum. Ii is of a lightred ware with red slip outside and is a rare type occurring cactusively in 
Phase TV. 

‘Type 70 represents « vessel with double earination, here restored from: examples in the Taxili) Museutiy : 
it is invariably two-handled. Tis of a light-red ware with red slip outside and is an extremely care type 
confined to Phases FI, wh ) 

‘Type 71 is « miniature vessel with a small opening, probsbly intended to serve us an Ink-pot- It is of a light 
Ted ice sith red dip outsie and in rare typrs cmbaod to Phase TV ie 

Type 72 represents a crude hand-made thyton (restored. from an example in the Taxily Museum) 
which was probably used as un incense-burner. It has x Jong handle on one side, and is of a very coarse 

red ware. It is an extremely rare type confined to Phase IV, 

‘Type 73 is @ large closed vessel save for a small spout on one side. ft is mado of two pieces tuted together, 
the line of the seam being matked by 4 conspicuous ridge. It is of a dull-red ware of gritty fabric, the lower 
portion being made of a coarser paste, freely mixed with sand, husk and large grits with the apparent intention 
of increasing its porosity. It is x highly specialized type bull occurs occasionally throughout the occupation 
of the site, It may be partof an apparatus for ig water, According to Sir John Marshall, “the whole 
apparatus consists of « cooler or condenser, resting in a deep bow! of water, « condensing cowl, which fitted 
‘ve the op of Kan cooling wae, pipe connecting wand conden; ad tripod op which be 

rested with a fire beneath tou thus gederated passed into the cooler and was condensed.” 
Present vessel is the condenser of Marshalls series, paper in 


‘Type 74 is a large spouted bowl with @ rounded base and represents the condensing cowl series 
setibed above under Type 73, ‘A tube is assumed to have conneriad ls pout with tof Yel of Type 13. 


4 Ancient India, no. 1 (1946), p. 44, fig. 2, 35, 
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Fic. 13. Pottery from Sirkap, 1945. $ except for nos. 73 and 76 
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TAXILA (SIREAP), 194£5 


tis ofa ‘ware of medium or course fabric and is treated with red stip both inside and out, This is 
‘4 rare type but occurs sporadically throughout the occupation of the site. 

‘Type 75 is a storage-ar with an undercut rim. It is of a greyish-red or lighted ware of gritty 
fabric witha grey core and Is normally devoid of slip. It is the commonest type of storage-jar and occurs in 
fly age quand sbrougont the ocoupation of the se 

represents the lirgest storage-jar with a heavy rim and an elliptical body tapering down to 2 blunt 

point, Ih is of a thick coarse greyish-red ware, freely mixed with large grits, limestone chips and wheat-sirew, 

nd is hand-made save for the neck, which occasionally shows traces of whecl-marks. It is a fairly common 
ie Romane the occupation of the site. 

ne ‘another type of storage-jar with distinctive out-turned rim, cordoned neck, and spheroid body, 

from an fn the Taxila Museum, It is of a brick-red ware of coarse fabric, usually burning 

pep inieeneesa ermttioce show re lip ous ‘This is a fairly common type and occurs at all periods 


MUscELLANEOUS POTS AND SHERDS 
Exceptional forms (Gg. 14) 
Besides the types noticed above, the following atypical pots and sherds of diverse shapes, some 

docorpid ead bers pias may be noted: 

L ‘bowl with # sagger-base and an almost straight side relieved by grooves. Light-red ware, 
pry coe aco ap owt Pit 6 (between Phases 1 and I). 

TE. Small pot with a flaring mouth and a spherical body. Light-red ware, dark-red slip outside. Com 
temporary with the north-east astion (second half of first century B.C). 
Til, Small pot with a nurrow neck, bulged body and flat buse. Light-red ware. Phase TV. 

TV. Pot with a distinctive bottle-neck, bulged body and flat base. Dull-red ware. Phase TV. 

'V. Pot with a distinctive shape, bearing painted festoon ornament. Restored from a plain pot of 
analogous shape in the Taxila Museum.  Light-red ware, polished bright-red slip outside. Phase 1 
‘Vi. Small hand-made goblet with pedestal-base. Buff ware, Phase 
VIL. Frogmentary lid or cup with a wide Maring rim. Dull-wed ware, Pit 6 (between Phases T and 11), 
VIUI. Small cup of a distinctive shape with a flat base, Dull-red ware. Phase TV. 
1X Bowl with facing rim: base missing. Light-red ware, red slip. Pit 6 (between Phases T and 1D. 
Bowl with constricted neck and flaring grooved rim. Base missing, Light-red ware. Pit 10 


hand 
XL, Bow! with shoulder; base missing. Dull-red ware. Pit 6 (betwoen Phases I and 1). 
bow! with prominent disc-base, Decorated with rows of incised festoons, Greyisheredt 





Phase 
XVIML. Dish with straight side and heavy sagger-base. Dull-red ware. Phase IT 
XIX. Cone part of vee of Ustinetive shape with inturned clubbed im. Gritty dull-ted ware. Pit 10 
(between Phases II and 110). 
XX. Stull pot-stand. Greyish-red ware. Between Phases f and 11. 
Painted sherds (Ggs. 15-16) 
‘XT. Fragment of a (restored from an example in the Tuxila Museum) bearing black-paiated 
XU Shen wi < red eoeros frie and fstoos Lighted ware, 
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Fig, 15, Pottery from Sirkap, 1945. 
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TAXILA (SIRKAP), 1944-5 


XXIII. Nesk-fagment of pot punted with a row of simple strokes of irregular thickness. Lightred 
ware, red slip outside. Between Phases { and TI. 
XXIV. Sherd with fragmentary black-painted pattern. Light-red ware, ted slip outside. Between 
Phases Land 1. 
Sheed painted with a row of black ctise-coss pattern surmounted by 9 bird. jgghtred ware 
with wg core red stip outside. Between Phiases T and TL 
VI.” Neck-fragment with black-painted desigo, Light-red ware, red slip outside, Phase 1. 











XXXVI 


Fic. 16, Pottery from Sirkap, 1945. 


* peewee aie ‘nck: painted ut the shoulder with a bird-design. a 
weet 
ete SOVITT Rhont with bldckepaintd ersecfoss and festoon-and-tasse patterns, Light ware with grey 
hed ip ontake | Pro-uructural 
Sted ack pasted wih iro icero pat and iol compartmets ame coming St 
Lighsed wnt, ip (ween Phases I and I, 
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Fic, 17. Pottery from Sirkap, 1945. 4 
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TAXILA (SIRKAP), 1944-5 


XK. Sherd eke painted with festoon-and-tassel pattern, Fine light-red ware, smoothed bright-red 
slip outside. Between Phases 1 and HIT. 
XXXL, Neck-fragment of vase painted with a row of solid black triangles. Greyish-red ware, grey core, 
ted ip outside. Phase I, Line ees “sed 
ECKL. Fragment of a high-necked jar painted with a fringe of black triangles. Lighted ware with 
greyish core, smoothed red slip outside. Phase I. 


Stamped ware (figs. 16-17) 


XXXL Fi of u dish or basin with faring rim internally panched with a row of hollow cinclets with 
hooks, Lightored ware; red slip both Inside and outside. Between Phases I and 11, 
XXXIV. Pragment of basin with widely flaring rim, internally punched with two rows of similar pattern, 
Light-red ware, red slip both inside and outside. Between Phases 1 and IT. 
XXKY, Meckfingments decorated with a row of punched triangles. Gritty light-red ware, red slip 
outside, Between Phases I and 1. 





eS < 


“ Fio. 18, Pottery feom Sirkap, 1945, 


XXXVI, Rimfragmont internally punched with a row each of circlet-with-hook and S-pattern. Light- 
Phases T and Il. 


red ware. Between . 4 
‘Videmuihed squat vessel with hollow punched. patterns representing heart-shaped objects 


XOXXVEL 
circlets and crescents. Light-red ware, red slip outside. Later than Phase, 
XXX) 


VIL. Necks (of a jar with decoration similar to XXXV. Gritty light-red ware, rod slip 
outside. Between Phases 1 and I. 
SOXKIX,  Fmgment of a jar decorated with punched pattern at theshoulder, Light-red wars, bright-red 
slip outside, Between Phases F and U. 


e XL. Neck-fragment. of a jar decorated with a row of punched leaves. Light-red ware, ced slip, 
Hetween Phases I and 11. 
XL. Sherd punched with svastika- . Lightered ware, red slip outside, Phiase 11. 
me XL Neck-fragment punched with a row of concb-shells, Grey wate sgreyish-black slip outside. 
Ls ‘ 

XLIN, Rimragment probably of « dish decorated internally with stamped medallions showing & 
peacock and floral designs. Tiger ware. Between Phases Land II. 

1 
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XLIV. Rim-fragment decorated internally with a row of impressed lozenges euch beuring # cross, 
Light-red ware of coarse fabric, grey core. Pre-structural. 

XLV. Sherd decorated with « row of stamped designs consisting of a circlet surmounted by three 
parallel lines with an arrow at the top. It also bears a band of finger-impressed ornament in relief, Light-red 
ware, red slip outside, Between Phases I and TI. 

pXtVl Sherd stamped with roseue-patteras jn relic, Coarse greyich-red ware, Between Phases 
Tand 1. 

XLVI. Sheed i with leaf and head patterns, Light-red ware, traces of red slip outside, 

sewers Pinte sad = eat 
Mouldeid ware (Sig. 17) 


XLVIIL. Small mould-made water-bottle excouted in two pieces und fitted with « mouth and suspension 
lugs, It is elaborately decorated in relief with cowrie-shells, birds, beaded arcading and triangular pendants. 
Light-red ware, red slip outside. Phase I. 

Incised ware (Bigs, 17-18) 
XLIX. Rim-fragment of basin internally decorated with two rows of incised crescents. Grey ware, 
burnitbed both inside and outside. Phase M1. 
L, _Rim-fragment of a dish or basin internally decorated with incised sigmas, Grey ware, smoothed 
black slip both imaide and out, Phase I. 
LI, Fragment of the shoulder of vase decorated with incised wavy lines at the shoulder and two 
rows of incised festoons below, Grey ware, smoothed greyish-blick slip outside. Phise IIT, 
LIL, Base-fragment of a dish internally decorated with a conventionalized incised floral pattern. 
Grey ware, Phase I. 
MOTTE ‘Shard lelod with a row each of double triangle alternating with uprights and conventionalized 
festoon-pattern. Grey ware, burnished outside, Post-structural, 


Finger-tip ware (fig. 18) 


LIV. Sherd decorated with an applied strip bearing finger-tip impressions, Greyisb-red ware with 
rey core, red slip outside, tween Phases and TL Wh 


5. OTHER SMALL FINDS 
A. BEADS AND PENDANTS: 


The beads and pendants found in previous excavations in Sirkap and other sites at 
Taxila huye been dealt with by H. Beck in his *Beads from Taxila'.' ‘The proceeds of the 
excavation of 1944-45, limited as it was to a single trench and the clearance. of the north- 
east bastion, do not contain any type or material not zeprecented in the previous collection. 

t collection consists of one hundred and fifty beads, four pendants and one 
amulet. following als are represented: semi-precious stones, including carnelian, 
sere cyealine quartz, lapis-lazuli and green jasper; shell; copper; white paste; glass; 

Of the ten carnelian beads, seven are of spherical shape; six of these, including an 
etched one, were found in deposits intermediate between Phases [and If, the seventh being 





malts of the Archaeological Survey of India, no. 6S (1941). (This does not deal with terracotta beads, 
which fm pci of alco ride a) ‘The method of classification of shapes 
ist ‘Beck, *Classification and Nomenclature of Beads and " 
Togia, LXXNT (1928), 1ff, and Ancient India, no, 2 (1946), p. 97, n. 2. aoe 
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from Phase Hl. Two long barrel beads, one of hexagonal and the other, which is etched, 
of circular cross-section, respectively come from a layer between Phases I and I and an 
unstratified deposit, A post-bastion layer in the north-east area yielded a frog-bead.' 

Three beads of agate were found, all of cylinder circular shape. One of them, a standard 
bead, is contemporary with Phase IV, and the other two, both short beads, come from a 
post-structural and unstratified deposit respectively. A long barrel circular bead of 

i 6 quart from Phase IV, a lapis-lazuli cowrie-pendant* from a post-structural 
deposit, & flat drop-pendant of green jasper from Phase II are the only representatives 
OF ee woes by. i fF which dants. Th 

is represented by twenty-two specimens, of which two are pendants. The pre~ 
structural layers. yi ‘a spherical and a spheroid bead, and the post-structural layers a 
spherical one. © barrel disc-heads were found in a layer between Phases IT and Il 
and in an unstratified deposit, and two short barrel circular beads in layers between Phases I 
and If and between TI and TV respectively. OF the cylinder beads of shell, there are six 
dise circular beads, one from between Phases II and IIL; two each are from Phases II and 
IV; the sixth is unstratified. One cylinder square bead comes from a layer contemporary 
with the north-east bastion. There are two short cylinder beads, both from between Phases 1 
and Il, but one with a circular and the other a square cross-section, One standard cylinder 
bead and one long cylinder bead, both circular in. cross-section, come from Phase TV and 
fa pre-bastion layer im the north-east area. Of the two remaining beads of shell, one is 
broken and the other unfinished. Two flat drop-pendants of shell come from between 
Phases Land If and between IT and Ill respectively, 

Two beads of white paste were found: one is spheroid in shape and comes from Phase 1; 
the other is a standard bead, cylinder and roughly circular cross-section, and is unstratified, 
Copper is “Ties by a long ee circular amulet with broken knobs at the ends. 

» thirty: 








Of the fifty-five glass beads, six small beads form one group: they are of ops 
glass with a colour ranging from dark-yellow to orange and copper-red and are disc cylinder 
circular (some approximating disc barrel circular) in shape. ‘The smallest of these measure 
“12 and the largest °25 inch. They are found throughout the occu tion of the site but 
are more frequent in the later deposits, the distribution being as follows: pre-structural 
layers, 3; between Phases I and Tt. 1; Phase TL, 14; Phase IV, 12; post-structural, 1; 
unstratified, 4; a lute deposit in the north-east bastion area, 1. i 

‘The material of the remaining glass beads is usually opaque but at times translucent 
cae has Ciel colours; the shapes also oe aie Oey Two spherical SH of 

ue glass an Y Opaque 5 and one of white opaque glass come respectively from 
between Phases T and Pave IV. The layers between s Land II yielded three 
roid beads of white, green and blue opaque glass; those between Phases If and IV, one 

of blue opaque glass; Phase IV, one of white iridescent glass; and a mixed layer, one of 
blue opaque glass. ‘An opaque light-blue short barrel circular bead comes from an 
unstratified deposit; a stan and a long bead of the same ey and colour come 
from a similar deposit ; and another opaque long bead of the same shape but of purple colour 
comes from a layer between Phases I and Il. Cylinder glass beads are represented by a 
standard circular bead of green opaque glass from between Phases I and I, and two long 

circular 


beads, one of green opaque glass. wi cross-section from between Phases I and II 
and the other of light- translucent glass and of Lin Seen cross-section from Phase [1, 
Two cornerless cube one of black opaque and other of blue translucent glass 





+ For frog-beads, see Ancient India, no. 2 (1946), p. 98. 5+ 
* Cf. "Beads from Taxila’, pl. VIII, 13. 
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come beat from vine T and IL. of gen Jong barrel circular bead of 
‘opaque glass comes from a pre-structural layer. . 
ae Fanyeel it terracotta beads were found, but in this class have been included a few 
objects which might well have been used as spindle-whorls (cf. pl. X1, 43). It is, however, 
not possible, without being arbitrary, to draw a line between these objects and others wl 
are certainly beads. The shapes represented in this class are as follows:— 
(a) Pear-shaped, of which fifteen were found with the following distribution : Phase I, 
1; in layers between Phases F and 11,3; Phase III, 5; Phase TV, 5; and unstratified, 1. 
variant of this shape is characterized by a flat base and is represented by eight specimens: 
(between Phases | and I, 1; Phase Ifl, 1; Phase IV, 5; and unstratified, 1). Two specimens, 
Estpoated at both ends, were found, one each in a layer between Phases [ and IT and 


(b) Bicone, mostly short, with the ridge of the cone smoothened, giving it an almost 
oblate shape, and invariably with a circular secondary shape, Fourteen specithens of this 
type were found uniformly distributed in all layers oon the pre-structural ones and 
those contemporary with Phase I. A ridged specimen of this variant comes from the 
north-east bastion area. 

Standard beads of this type, which may also be either ridged or rid ure fewer 
innumber. Two concave ridged beads come from a pre-structural layer a layer between 
Phases II and III respectively. Phase IV yielded two ridged specimens with inconspicuous 
collars, one of them decorated with zig-zag lines. Two ridgeless beads were found, one 
cach in a ee deposit and a layer intermediate between Phases I and IT, 

(c) Ghaja-shaped. Some terracotta beads are shaped like a miniature ghaja or water- 
vessel. A typical example is a convex-based bead from Phase Ill. Four flat-based ones 
were found (wo in a layer between Phases I and [1, one between Phases 1 and If and one 
in Phase TIT; a squat concave-hased bead comes from between Phases I and Tl. 

(d) Spheroid and spherical. Three spheroid beads were found, one cach between 
Phases J and (1, and Phase If and in a post-structural deposit. A spherical bead with six 
prominent knobs is again from a layer between Phases I and II. 

(e), Miscellaneous, A long barrel circular bead from an unstratified deposit and a 
disc cylinder circular bead from Phase IV were two exclusive finds of their class, 


List of selected beads (pls. X and X1) 

1, Cametian: spherical, Betweon Phases Land If. (SKR. 470.) 
2 Carnelian, etched: spherical. Phase II. (SKR. 62.) 
3. Glass, grey opaque: spherical. Betwoen Phases I and I, (SKR. 612.) 
Glass, white iridescent: spheroid. Phase TV. (SKR. 14) 
. Sboll: disc barrel circular, Between Phases If and TI. (SKR. 498,) 

Shell: short barrel circular. Between Phses Y and TL. (SKR, 337.) 

isc cylinder circular. Between Phuses and IM. (SKI. 636.) 

‘Sholl: disc cylinder citeular. Phase M1. (SKR. 348.) 
9, Glass, dark-yellow opaque: disc cylinder circular. Phase IM (SKR. 188,) 
10, Glass, orange opuque; disc.cylinder circular. Phase Il. (SKR. 178) 
1}. Glass, dark-yellow opaque: disc cylinder circular. Phase TV. (SKR. 89.) 


12, Gls, darkjellow opaque: dsc cylinder cirelar,- Phase TV, (SKR. 93, 
13. Agato: short yeheular- ‘Unoteiiied. ¢ * z 


Ses (SKR. 228.) 
14. Shell: short cylinder circular. Between Phases Tand I. (SKR, 777.) 






' For collared beads in general and the distinction’ between groove-collared und tug-collared beads, 
Ancient fala, 20. 2 (1346), p97. 2 x i = 
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‘Agate: stunidard cylinder circular, Phase IV. (SKR, 344) 
16, Paste, white: standard cylinder roughly circular. Unstratified. (SKR, 195.) 
17. Shell: long cylinder circular. Pre-bastion. (SKR. 683.) 


18, Glass, light-green opaque: finder circular. Between Phases T and IL. (SKR. 350) 
1. Gis igen tana: is cylinder hexagonal, Phase Il. (SKR. 594, 

20. Gilass, black opaque: cornerless cube. Phase I. (SKR. 512.) 

21. Glass, translucent: cornerless cube. Phase Tl. (SKR. 336.) 


i dark-blue 
22, Carnelian: frog-bead. Post-bastion. (SKR. 684.) 
23, Lapis-tazuli: cowrie-shaped . Post-structural. (SKR. 544,) 

Jasper, green: flat Phase I. (SKR. 310.) 
25. Shell; flat drop-pendant, Between Phases: I and JJ. (SKR. 685.) 
26. Shell: flat ‘with chamfered edges. Between Phases II and If. (SKR_719.) 
barrel ciroular. Unstratified, (SKR. 217A.) 
28, Got pes mg barrel circular. Phase lV. (SKR. 154.) 
29. Gilss, light-blue opaque; tong barrel circular. Unstratified. (SKR, 474.) 

a tt oper fon st ce Betwoen Phases Tund Tl, (SKR. 434.) 
31. Carnelian; long barrel hexagonal, Between Phases 1 and IL. (SKR. 352.) 
32. Glass, grey opaque: groove-collared long barrel circular, Post-structural, (SKR. 660.) 
33. Terracotta: pear-shaped, Between Phases tand Il. (SKR. 334,) 

pearshaped, Between Phases Tand I (SKR. 395.) 

35, Tetracotta: pear-shaped, Between Phases Land II, (SKR. 418.) 

36, Terracotta’ ‘short bicone circular, Between Phases Ill and IV. (SKR. 291.) 

37, Ternicotia: rided short bicone circular, From north-east bastion ares. (SKR. S81.) 

38, Terracotta standard concave bicone circular with inconspicuous collars. Phase IV. (SKR. 345.) 

39. iy ae stundird concave bicone circular with inconspicuous collars. Decorated. with 
incised pattern, Phase 1V. (SKR. 345,) 

40, “‘Terraconta: ridged standard concave bicone circular with inconspicuous collars. Phuse 1V, (SKR. 460.) 
Al. ‘Termcotta: ridgeless standard bicone circular, Pre-structural. (SKR. 415.) 
standard bicone circular. Retwoen Phases Hand TH. (SKR. 356.) 
43. Terracotta: convex-based ghara-shaped, Phase IIL, (SKR. 473.) 
z sped, Between Phases Eand Il. (SKR. 351.) 
based gharo-shaped. Between IK and TM. (SKR, 707.) 
46, Terricotta: concave-bayed ghofi-shaped, Between Phases I and I, | (SKR. 759.) 
47. Terracotta: spherical with six knobs, Between Phases Land II, (SKR. 364) 
48. Terracotta: long barrel circular. Unstratified, (SKR. 646.) 





¢ 





B. TERRACOTTA FIGURINES’ 


The 1944-5 excavation yielded twenty-six human figurines and thirty-one animal 
figurines of terracotta. 

With the exception of six hand-modelled examples, all human figurines are cast from 
single moulds and show either a flut or concave back with finger-impressions, Hand- 
modell figurines ‘ire invariably ctude and are normally confined to Phases MI-[V (c. 
A.D, 50-150), though a hand-made specimen occurs in the pre-structural phase (¢. 100-50 
B.C.) as well, Cust figurines start in Phase J (second half of first century B.C.), are very 
common in Phases II-IIT (first century A.D.), and cease after Phase III. The favourite 
Subject for the cast isa female standing in a frontal pose with arms pendant, nude 

Tealistically modelled. Unfortunately, our figurines are all headless, but the few 

ty cast, that have survived exhibit features of outlandish dress and foreign 
facial type. These figures and heads are comparable with some of the contemporary 
terracottas from Seleucia on the Tigris and represent the hybrid Parthian art of the period 


peal sake bars 
+ This section has been contributed by Mr. Krishna Dova. 
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100 B.C.-A.D, 200. The stumpy figure of Kubera (No. 9 below), however, follows an 
indigenous art-tradition. . 

Of the animal figures which, with one exception, are all hand-modelled in the round, 
five are pierced with transverse holes through the body and were evidently meant to be 
mounted on wheels and pulled about by children as toys. They eae a fragmentary 
spel e and four birds, of which all ‘but two are too fragmentary for illustration, Of 

Temaini heen urines, one is a fragmentary bird and twenty-five represent quad- 

ie lutter, 


rupeds, Of ree may be identified as elephants, four as horses, six as bulls and 
be ioe a8 4 ram and a monkey, while the remaining ten are too fragmentary for 
identification. 


1. Human figurines (pls. XII-XIV) 


(W) Head of a crude hand-modelied human figure in the round. From its mouth issues a long strip of clay 
whic sight ve bra fisted onsen x fata cea cis-boed Nowe Incted by pinched clay ees 
rough incision and ears by exaggarited lugs, the right one being deeply bored. Coarse groyish-ted fabric wil 
Frey core, pained with ocherows fod lip, “Pretrustural (Brat half of fist century B.C), OER, 695) 

2) Toro of « human figure, cast in relief. Though there is no indication of sex, the delicate modelling 
‘of the Mesh shows it to be a female, The figure stands facing with both arms pendent wnd left hand (summarily 
trated without articulating fingers) lighy aie atthe side. “Head fet and right hind missing. Oreyish- 
ted fabric with light-red slip, L (SKR. 539) 
abr ane ll OF standing female figure, cat in elif; Slender and dlicaely modelled, Light-red 

i, 2 R. $40.) 

(8) Torso: of i cast figure, probably female, standing afeing. Feet, arms und portion shove chest missi 
‘A ridge aéross the yest tndlctes that the gure was draped” Groyaiced fab, light-red lip. Phave T. 
(SKR. 316) 

(5) Torso of a cast figure, female, stunding facing with arms pendent. Realistically modelled. Head, 
Beode saa pacion below waist missing. Dull groyish-rod fabric. ‘From Pit 6 (between Pheses T und I). 
(SKI 

(6) Complete torso similar to (5). Head, right arm, hands and feet missing. Light-red fu sore. 
From Pit 6. (SKR_ 790.) se) eae ba 

torso similar to (5), but heavier, Analogous to a better-preserved terracotta figure in the 
Taxila Museum (SK. 16-362, 4° 9" below surface). Hands and portions above waist and below knecs misting, 
aaa ee Lac dtnpeind From Pit 6. (SKR. 414.) 
@ ofa plague eating a stamped figure of probably «dancer standing ficing with the ft hand 
Sisal aah tho ght seoinn open, chest, The figure iano ie uateaegertients which the folds are 
schomaticalty indicated by oblique parallel lines. Light-red fabric, From Pit 6, (SKR. 538.) 

(9) Lower half of a seated dwarfish figure, evidently Kubera holding a purse in the left hind, Right hand 
‘and portion above the loins missing. The is draped in an undergarment which js wound round the loins, 
with folded tassels pendent between the leys. Somewhat analogous figures representing Kubera are known 
Bis ieee? and std, poh anieen aby From Pit 6. op nkoyt tie 

forn-out cast head, femule, with a fra cineular i Light-red fabric, 
T Giek S095 igmentary ight. Brey core, 
(11), Cast head wearing a conical cap and ear-studs. Dull greyish-red fabric. Betwoen Phises [1 and It, 
{SKR. 755) An analogous head was found in previous excavations at Sitkap (Sk. 13-142, 5’ 6" below surface): 
beads with similar head-dress are also known from the Parthian city of Seleucia® on the Tigris from contemporary 
‘strata. 





+ W. Van Ingen, Figurines, Seleucia the Tigris (Universit Michigas a 
fLVE ns. 950s pix oe atte ee Missin iad 1999) pl Th e268, 
: in the ‘Allahabad Museum and Bharat Kal Bhavan, Benures 


in the Municipal 7 
* Van Ingea, op. cit, pl. XLY, no. 678 ; pl. LXIV, no. 1098 ; pl. LXXXVIIL no, 1637, 
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Terracotta object (probably votive tank) 


TAXILA (SIRKAP), 1944-5 


(12) Female torso similar to but a little heavier than (5). Head, hands and feet missing, Light-red fabric. 
Between Phases Iand 11. (SKR. 265.) 

(13) Exquisitely-modelled, female figure, cast in bold relief, The figure stands facing with arms pendent, 
no attempt being made to depict details of the hand. The extant portion of head shows curls falling in bunches 
on the shoulders, Feet, right hand and a large portion of the head missing. Dull greyish-red fabric. Between 
Phases Mand TIL (SKR. 448) 

(14) Cast female figure standing facing with arms pendent, wearing a circular headdress. | Feet missing 
face ‘mutilated. Dull greyish-red fubric. Between Phases If and Il. (SKR. 743,) 

(15) Crude hand-modelled male torso in the round, finished at the waist and probably representing a rider. 
This bored with two holes, one at the top to receive the head and another at the bottom to enable it to be fitted 
‘on to the hack of am animal, Dull greyish-red fabric. Between Phases Hand 1. (SKR. 713) 

(16) Hund-modelled primitive figure of a child on all fours, Nose indicated by pinching up clay and mouth 
hy incision. “Greyisbred fabs, grey core. Phase TI. (SKR_304,) 

(17) Primitive hand-made jiuman figure with the left hund placed on the waist. Modeled in bare 
outlines. Dull-red fabric: Phase IV. (SKR. 170.) 

(U8) Primitive Hand-made standing human figure, modetled in bare outlines, Greyish fubric. Phase IV. 


(19) Cast Hellenistic female head, wearing a wreath with a central jewel and ear-studs. Hair parted in the 
middle. Light-red fabric, red slip. Unstratified. (SKR. 425.) 
(20) Casthead, probably female, with a circular head-dress and bird-ike face, Lightered fubric: Unstratified. 


and 





2. Animal figurines (pl. XV) 


(1) Fragmentary ae crudely modelled. Greyish fabric, Pre-structural. (SKR. 427.) 

__ @) Fore-part of «fairly well-modelled elephant-figure with tusks, Eyes represented by stamped lozenges 
‘with a citclet inside, Another pattern comprising uprights and dots stamped over the forehead and between 
‘yes. Light-red fabric, Contemporary with the north-eastern bastion. (SKR. $07.) 

(3) Forespart of horse-figurine with a conspicuous boss on forehead. Greyish-red fabric. Between 
Phases Find 1 (SKR. 134) 

(4) Grade fragmentary horse-figurine. Greyish-red fibric, Between Phases TI and IV. (SKR. 29.) 

(5) Hone-figurine, Exrs not depicted, Greyish-red fabric. Post-structural, (SKR.2.) 

(6) Right half of « cast hollow figurine of a humped bull, executed by the double-mould technique, 
Exquisitely modelled. Head and legs missing. Dull, greyish-red fabric. Between Phases Tand Il. (SKR. 455.) 
t (0 Cen eens ball eguin: Muzzle broken off, Greyish-red fabric. Between Phases I and TL. 
(SKR: 578.) 

_ (8) Humped-bull figurine similar to above bot with a well-preserved pointed muzzle. Dull greyish-red 
fabric, Between Phases I and Il. (SKR, 295.) 
Headless figurine probubly of 3 humped bull with an applied tail. Decorated below neck with an 
‘poss, punctured with dots, and with an incised geometric pattern resembling svastika on the right burunch, 
Light-red fabric, red slip. Unstratified. (SKR. 720.) é = 
mn) Fragment of.a monkey-figurine with « conspicuous tail which also serves as a prop to make it sit erect. 
Light-red fabric, grey core, Phase I, (SKR. 315), 


3. Wheeled toys (pl. XVI A) 


10) figurine intended to be a wheeled toy, as indicated by a transverse hole through its lower 
fore-part. fabric, red slip, Phase Ill. (SKR. 293.) E 
‘with a transverse hole through the body for the axle of wheels. Light-red fabric, Post- 


‘structural. 729) 
G) Bird-Sgurine possibly ‘cock with a hole similar to (2) but with w high neck, plumed head, 
pussies end ene eoae wean iacion or beak ‘Body decorated with grooved lines. Light 
‘ted fabric, red slip, Unstratified (SKR. 218.) 
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C. MISCELLANEOUS TERRACOTTA OBJECTS ( pls. XVI B and XVI) 


These comprised the following, besides a few toy-wheels and thirty-five sting-balls or 

‘marbles’ (not illustrated), the largest with a diameter of 1 inch and the smallest 9/16 inch :— 

(1-2) ‘Two small rectangular pedestals, one with regular rectangular perforations In three rows und the 
other with rows of zig-zag incisions filled with a yellow pigment, Pit 6 (between Phases f and TI) and Pit 4 (post- 
‘strutural) respectively. (SKR. 370 snd 363,) 

(3) A miininture votive tank. Post-structural, (SKR, 317.) 

(4) Fragment of an oblong die, square ih section, with an tincertain number of marke Phase IIT, 
(SKR, 247.) 

(5) Object shaped like a Yamarw with a large hole running through the middle. Pit J (post-structural) of 
the north-east bastion area. (SKR. 313.) 

(©) Object with'a ees of the friraina on both sides with a large hole runsing through: From north-east 


bastion area. (SKR. 
(7) Fragmentary object with a compartment, probably an attachment of a votive tank Pit 10 (between 
Phases and 1M). (SKR. 393.) PL XVIL 


D. METAL oBsecTs 


Besides shapeless bits of iron and , small pisces of fashioned objects of these 
metals were found in large numbers in almost all strata. Thoir fragmentary condition. 
however, robs them of practical value. The objects found in the present excavations are 
naturally more limited in range than those found in previous excavations and now exhibited 
in the Archaeological Museum at Taxila, and only a few of the objects described below 
can claim special interest. Copper or bronze objects are much fewer in number than iron 
objects. 

The following are noteworthy (pls. XVII Brand XIX): 

(1) Fragment of a copper object, possibly a bracelet. Pre-structural, (SKR. 442) 

(2) Bronze ear-ring. Prestructural (SKR. 728.) 

(3) Bronze finger-ring. From an undated layer, (SKR. 772) 

(8) Copper itntimouy-rod; Phase TV. (SKR. 533.) 

(5) Copper antimony-rod. Pre-structural, (SKR. 674.) 

(6) Bronze hair-pin with on ornamental head, Phase TL (SKR.614) 

(71) Copper huir-pin with a browd head, Pre-structural, (SKR. 534.) 

(8) Copper hnir-pin.. Phase IV, (SKR. 461.) 

(9) Copper pin with both ends pointed. Phase TTT. (SKR_ 726) 
ees rod with  chisel-end, probably a nail-cutter. From a ayer between Phases TIT and IV. 

1) Three rings of bronze attached to cach other at their edges with leafdesis between, ibabl 
forming the Buddhist trirainat Phase TY. (SKR. 263.) che Ciamad 

(12) Twitted copper needle. Pre-structural, (SKR. 736.) 

(13) Nail with Large knob-head, From the north-east bastion area in m post-bastion deposit. 


(SKR. 702), 
14) Fragment of @ round nail with a large flat round head. Phase I. (SKR. 532.) 

(15) One of two nails with hook-hesds. Phase IV. (SKR_ 209.) 

(6) One of four long nails or staples, rectangulat in section. From ag undated layer. (SKR. 233.) 

(G7) Staple with a looped head. Pre-structural. (SKR. 708.) 

ae aie aes eta Seal siesta 3) Peat (SKR. 196) 

ron with two mails, one other round with is ft bead, 10 

(between Phuses Hand 11), (SKR. 420.) Hemera 





+ Similar objects have been previously found at Sirkup, Cf Archaeological Survey of India, Anmual Report, 
1912-13, pl XXIVe, 2, for an exact umilogue. Cf, also pl, XXIVa, 13 ete 5 oe a 
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i) Ono of two flat pieces of iron, each with a nail rivetted at one end. From a layer later than Phase I, 
(SKR. 558.) 
(21) Iron key with three prongs at the end and a hole in the handle for suspension. Pit 6 (between Phases I 
and I). (SKR. 627.) 

(2) Ring, probably a socket. From the north-east bastion area, inside city-wall. (SKR. 509.) 

(23) Top portion of a three-edged arrow-head. Pit 6 (between Phases Cand I). (SKR, 483.) 

(24) A knife, sharper at one edge, Between Phases Tand II. (SKR. 243.) 

(25) A knife or razor. Phase TV. (SKR. 204.) 

(26) Lower portion of an ifon axe, Phase IV. (SKR, 104) 

(27) Slightly convex iron disc with perforations and two attached stands, one on each side, probably a toy 
tena. Phase TV, (SKR. 113) 


E, ORNAMENTS AND TOILET REQUISITES 
1, Comb (pl. XX) 


‘The most Mu pare find of this class is an ivory comb (SKR. 227), found in Pit 1 
(above, p. 48), and as such contemporary with Phase IIT (latter half of the first century A.D.). 
Tt consists of a half-ell ivory piece with a rectangular section and a slightly raised 
tim, and with 116 projecting teeth (broken) in the lower part. The piece is excellently 
carved on both sides. On one side appears the figure of a woman reclining on her right 
palm on & pillow with beaded borders. The face is unfortunately damaged. The hair is 
tied with a ‘at the front and is made into a plait loosely coiled at the back. A three- 
stringed necklice covers a part of the left breast and is partly hidden by the left arm, The 
forearms are adorned with bangles, the left one, which is completely visible, having seven 
‘of them indicated by incised lines. The upper part of the body is nude. Two ‘natural 
folds of the s} Te ‘of the conventional three, frivali) are indicated in the central portion 
of the body. ‘sari, worn round the hips and covering the whole of the right leg and 
part of the left, is adorned with a series of three horizontal stripes occurring at regular 
Intervals. _‘The right leg is slightly bent backwards, while the left one is stretched practically 
pay There are anklets on both legs. a ; 

portion of the field not ‘occupied by the body is filled up with rows of short notches 





representing an ornamental cushion. Near the head is seated a dwarfish male figure in 
Jom-cloth and with folded legs, presumably a. slave-attendant, u 
The other side of the nah is divided into four zones by three vertical lines. The 
left zone is ocoupied by a pouncing lion rather crudely depicted.” The second zone contains 
‘an ornamental design of an uncertain object, possibly an altar, or the front of a building (2). 
aie is tee by a treading SeotEnt, its tink teeta bods sconce i 
notches possibly representing trappings. \¢ spaces in front trunk o} eley it, 
between its foros wid roee te hack are filled with rosettes, An inverted conch-shell 
occupies the fourth zone, 
sensuous pose and features of the lady are foreign to the contemporary art of 
Gandhiira, On the other hand, the petal-shaped eyes, full bust, attenuated waist and 
oxy, tod. peorTntone features in Indian literature and in the indigenous plastic 
art of India. ur, by virtue of its proximity and political and cultural contacts with 
the north-west, naturally suggests itself as a possible source for the comb, though it must 
be added that the stone female ara there, for example those of the Bhitesar yakshis,’ 
in the model 


Peceatcnt ‘a partial resemblance it hing of the female body, even making allowance 
for the ‘differences ‘of material and technique. A general resemblance to the Amarayatt 
13. Ph. Vowel, La Sculpture de Mathura (Paris and Brussels, 1930), pl: XIX. 
i) 
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and Nagarjunikonda sculptures is also fairl pronounced, though there are differences in 
drapery and other details. But the closest affinity is with the ivory plaques found at Begram, 
50 miles north of Kabul, where M. Hackin in 1937 and 1939 unearthed a unique cache 
of these objects in two rooms of a building generally identified as a palace. The objects 
date from the first to the third centuries A.D. and are therefore of a comparable Nate ; 
The excavator of Begram has already noticed the influence of the Indian, and part icularly 
the Mathura, art-tradition on the pa A fragmentary comb is ited in this 
collection (pl. LXXVI, fig. 237 of Hackin’s publication), but the details do not tally. On 
the other hand, the modelling of the comb-figure is comparable with that in Hackin’s pl. LV, 
fig. 155. The notches of the ormamental cushion are remarkably similar to the notches 
denoting the same object in Hackin’s pl. LVI, fig. 175, The lion and elephant, occurring 
on the reverse of the comb, form popular motifs in the Begrim series (pl, XLVII, fig. 124; 
pl. LVI, fig. 171; pl. LXIL, fig. 186, etc.), though the conch is unknown there. On the 
whole, a family-likeness between the Sirkap comb and the Begram plaques is unmistakable 
and suggests a common Indian origin, possibly in the Mathura Tegion. 


2, Bracelets 


The nineteen glass bangles from the site are mostly of green or blue colour, lly 
opaque and rarely translucent, found with a white chalky coating, being the result of dis- 
integration of the glass due to atmospheric and subsoil conditions. ‘They occur at all 
levels and are generally of a double-convex or single-conyex section with blunted edges 
Narre f freq bangle-mak ceria hell. Shell bangles 

lext in order of uency as @ e-making material comes shell. 
Bre sawn out of the convex conch-shells, and have ~f oblique section. They come from 


all layers except the pre-structural ones and the ones contemporary with P I. This 
may be only accidental, as Pit 6, between Phases I and Il, yielded. Shine mages 
Only ivory bangles, all with oblong section, were found, were from a 


layer between Phases TH and TV, from Pit 6 (between Phases Cand {1) and from a layer 
between Phases IT and LI. 

Two bangles of chalky white paste, one of pliano-convex and the other of double-convex 
section were recovered but are not illustrated. 

The following are selected for illustration (pl, XX1): 

(2) Opaque gliss bangle of dull-yellow colour with red patches on outet surface. Unstratified, (SKR,283,) 
Ee bungle of cable-design with u circular section. From an wunduted layer, 
(39) Opaque light-green glass bangles. From Pit 6 (between Phasos I and TI). (SKR. 412 and $204.) 

(3) Translucent greenish glass bangle. From Pit, 13 (between Phases TT and Ill), (SKR. 502.) 

(6) Opague blue'gluss bangle, Unstratified. (SKR. 173.) 

(7) Shell bangle. Phase IIL. (SKR. 35.) 

(8) Shell bangle. Phase IV. (SKR. 20.) 

(9) Shell bangle. From Pit 13 (between Phases [and 111). (SKR, 436) 
(10) Tory bangle, more than half-an-inch wide. From a layer between Phases IMI and 1V. (SKR. 46.) 


F. OTHER BONE AND Ivory owects (pl. XXI) 


Ge bone rod with clubbed ends. From « post-bastion layer in the north-east bastion area. 


14, Huckin, *Reshershes 4 Begrim’, Mémoires de la Déiégation Archéologlgue Frangalse 
on Afehanisan, 1% (Pari, 1939), pp 2s = 4) 
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1) rene ey Sr aerial Wak From an undated deposit. (SKR. $79.) 
(e Fragmentary bone object probably a mirror-handle, with elliptical section. Phase UIT. (SKR. 409.) 
(64) Bone stylus. Phase I. (SKR.275.) 

(15) Bone stylus. From an undated layer. (SKR. 258.) 

(16) Polished bone awl. Phase IL. (SKR. 640.) 

(17) Bone awl. Unstratified. (SKR. 366.) 

Oe) seen ‘lah of bone, oblong in section, with a projecting tongue at the top, Pre-structural. 

(9) Rectangular slab, oblong in section. The edge of one of the longer sldes is grooved and contains 
fous brind holes; the other edges are plain, the longer one having three holes and the shorter ones two cant. 
Cour face of the ali Is bordered all round by an incived row of two concentric circles enclosed within double 
tines. “The centre contains a similar circle enclosed by dots and is flanked on each side by circles, also similas 
‘but enclosed by smaller single circles, ‘The purpose of the object is uncertain. ‘From a layer between Phases T 


8) 
(20) Oblong bone dio, square in section, with one, two, three and four marks respectively on thi four faces. 
Post-structural. (SKR. 1) 
ay Tory knife, wedge-shaped in section, from the post-structural Pit 4. (SKR. 297,) 
1 circular disc, tabular in section, from Phase IV. (SKR. 95.) 


G. Cows 


“The present excavation yielded seven punch-marked coins, fifteen coins of the Local 
Tania. type, fis coins ‘Ol Aves (c. 57 B.C.) one coin of either Azes or Azilises, ono coin 
of Kujl Raspaiis (<. A.D. 40) and one coin of Huvishka (second century A.D,), Their 
importance in. the chronology ‘of the site has been discussed above tig 45), Below 
is a list of selected coins. 


1, Punch-marked 


(1) GKR. 753) Silver; -1*; round ; 2-062 grains; Phase I, 
Obv. Symbol coming Of x ceritral pellet with a pollet each at the top and bottom and « convex sweeb, 
‘on either side. 


Rev, Plain: 
@) GRR. $68) Silver; $%; square: 422065 grains; in an early deposit near north-oxst bastion 
‘Oby, nnd rev. Same as Allan's Class 2, Group T, var. a.) 
® Dae 5686.) Silver; +65" ; square ; 425152 grains; in an ‘early deposit near north-east bastion, 
. Same as no. 2 above. 





‘Rev. Same ag no, 2, with some indistinct additional symbols. 
(4) (SKR. 570) Silver; -55° ; round; 43-9812 grains; in an early deposit near north-east bastion. 
‘Oby, Same as no. 663 of Bhattacharys.* 
Ros, Bhattacharya’s symbol no, 17 (pl. 1) and two additional indistinct symbols. 
(5) (SKR, 564) Silver; -55° round; 48-9194 grains; in un early deposit nour north-east bastion. 
‘Oby. Samo-as Allan's Class 2, Group VII, var. a. 
Rev. Same as nbove with an additional indistinct symbol. 
© 668.) Silver; 5”; round; 17-4382 grains; post-bastion. 
‘and. rev. indi ins two holes and was evidently used as a pendant. 
square; 47-9935 grains; unstratified. 





© J. Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India (London, 1936). 
4 PN. Bhattacharya, "A Hoard of Purich-marked Coins from Purnea’, Mem. Arc Surv. fid., 0, 62 
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2. Local Taxila 
(1) (SKR. 617.) 42; +6"; round 21 grains; pre-structural, 
Oby, ‘Three arches with crescent. 
Rev. _Piain. 


(2) (SKR. 700.) 2; -6" ; round; 34 grains; pre-structural. 
oe Bull olf and taurine above, 


ow ‘GKR. 106) 4; 6"; round; 31 grains; se cesta 
Ob, arches with crescent and. 
Res, In 


p. 232, no, 149, 
wy Gen 3) #; broken; 5 grains; pre-structural. 
Oby, Elephant to left. 
Rev, Indistinct, 


CE. Allan, -p. 227, no. 107; p, 224, no, 157, ete. 
()(GKR. 727.) 4; 8°; round; 19 grains; pre-structural, 

‘Obv. Three arches with crescent. 

‘Rev. Anti- iis 

CF. Atlan, p: 233, no. 
(0) (KR. 723.) 4; -65"; square; 141 grains; pre-structural. 

Ody. Elephant with three arches with crescent above. 

Rev, Square incuse with ion to left, taurine below und ssastikr above. 

Gf. Allan, p. 223, n0. 73. 
(7) (SKR. 669.) 485-7"; round ; 10 grains; pre-bastion, 

Oby, Lion to left, 

Plain, 
© (KR 678) 4637 round; 28 grains; pre-bastion. 
‘Three arches with crescent. 








oi ndistinct, 
OG (SKE 739) &j-75"; sound ; 27 grains; contemporary with north-east bastion, 


‘square; 102 grains; contemporary with north-east bastion. 


Aer. Square inewo with indistinct details, 
fay he similar to No. 13 below, 
ane (SKR. 266) 2; 6": found 24 grains; Phase 
‘Oby. ‘Three arches with crescent and taurine. 








ev, ladies, probably sate as oby. 
CE. Allan, p. 232, no. 149. 
(19 (Sk. si6) 8; 5°; round; 18 grains; between Phases I and TI. 
‘Oby, Three-arches with erescent and hut" or go symbol. 
Rey, *Hut' of go symbol, 





to right. 
Rev. Square incuse with lion to left; anti-clockwise svastika above and taurine on left. 
A variant of no.6 above. 
(14) (SKR, 691); 
Oby. Lion to left; 
Rev. Plain, 
Cf. Allan, p, 234, no, 161. 
5) (SKR. 679.) 4; -75"; square: $5 grains : post-bastion, 
Obr, and rey, Same as no, 13 above, 





TAXILA (SIRKAP), 1944-5 
3. Azes 
we GER eles +8"; round; 52 grains; Phase 1. 
Me Standing Hermes; to right Whitehead’s + monogram No. 24; to left indistinct Kharoshtht 
monogram. 
Cf. Whitehead, pl. XI, no, 217. 


OG GRR. sa); #&; 9 ;round; gp sais between Phases T and If (Pit 6, above, p. 47). 
coross-legged to fror 






Ren Sing He 
Cf, Whitehead, pl. XI, no. 195. 
(sx) 15"; round; 122 grains; Phase TIT. 
‘Same as 


io. 2 above. 
Standing Hermes. ‘Traces of Kharoshi legend sa raja. 
io) JiskR. 331) ‘5; 1"; round; 196 grnins; Phase 1V, 
Oby, Elephant ze swan AZOY below elephant. 
oon. eerie’ bull to right; Kbarosbtht legend eround: maharajasa rajarajasr maharasa Ayass: 
‘hiaroshthi a and indistinct monogram. 
C& Whitehead, p. 127, 
OF y GK) Silver; 
Mounted king. 


en Zeus Nikephoros. Traces of Kharoshtht legend. 
CE, Whitcheud, p. 107, no. 66. 





round; 20 grains; post-structural (Pit No. 4, above, p-48). 





4, Azes or Azilises 
(1) (SKR. 452.) A; 5°; round; 27 grains; Phase IV. 
‘Oby, Mounted king. 


Rev, Palas sanding 0 le 
5. Kujilla Kadphises 


OG (Sey 619.) Sige round: a ps between Phases If and IIT (Pit 10, above, p. 47). 

Bust to right; 
‘Standing Herakles; i ahh pend Koja Ka. 

whiteheads pl XVII, no. 8. 

6. Huvishka 


(1) (GER. 47) 2; -8"; round; 73 grains: Phase LV. 
King seated cross-legued- 


The two cities of Sirkap (see p. 43, fig. 1) 


At the risk of He 1 add a summary review of the evidence at present available 
‘as to the chronology of Taxila tg (Sirkap’ sthaset until the earlier excavations are 
published in detail, this chronology must i finitior 

‘At one or two points in the northern part of the walled city, Marshall dug down ea 

small areas to the natural soil, He found ‘remains belonging to six ‘successive periods of 
habitation... -tepresented by clearl; clearly defined foundations ‘of rubble masonry. W with layers 
of débris above and below them. ‘Of these successive strata of buildings, the fifth and 





bs RB. Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, 1 (Oxford, 1914). 
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sixth from the top belong to the period of Greek rule at Taxila (c. 190-85 B.C.)..... 
The fourth city belongs to the time of the early Saka kings, probably of Azes I, many of 
whose coins were found buried in smal! hoards heneath the house floors. It was this same 
Saka king who was responsible for contracting the city’s perimeter and substituting well- 
built walls and bastions of solid stone in place of the older fortifications of mud, and was 
responsible also for the symmetrical lay-out of streets and lanes which continued to dis- 
tinguish it to the end of its history. third city from the top, which is less clearly 
defined than the others, is also referable to the Period of the Sakas. The second city dates 
from Parthian times in the first half of the first century A.D., and is Characterized by the 
use of diaper masonry along with the ordinary local rubble. It is to this city that most 
of the structures in ‘Sirkap belong’. 

In the light of the extensive trench described by Mr. Ghosh in the Teport, 

shall's summary appears to require some modification. That trench, be it recalled, 
Was sited in a-central ee of the walled city. and made it clear that hereabouts the only 
occupation prior to the fourth city of Marshall's series consisted of a few pits cut into the 
natural soil, Otherwise, Marshall's fifth and sixth Periods are absent; systematic occupa- 
tion begins here with the construction of the city-wall ¢. 50 B.C. by an early Saka (or, as 
others prefer, Parthian) king after the end of the Indo-Greek régime. Marshall 
of this episode as a “contracting” of the city’s former perimeter, on the double assumption 
that the latter had previously extended northwards to the rampart now represented by 
the Kachchd Koy, some 500 yards north of the northern stone wall, and thit it had, for 
the rest, been approximately co-extensive with the newly walled area. 

{t is now apparent that the innovations of ¢. $0 B.C, involved, not a contraction of 
the former city, but a shifting of its main body further south, to include for the first time 
the high und of the Hathial spur, In actual acreage this process probably involved a 
considerable enlargement of the enclosure. The northern part of the new walled area 
overlay the southern part of the previous town (sec fig. 1), which is represented under 
the present northern stone defences by Marshall's fifth and sixth layers and by sundry 
house-walls and drains associated with them. But, as we now See, the southern limit of this 
earlier (Kachchd Kot) town had not extended beyond a pee lying somewhere between 
the northern stone wall and the recent trench, i.e. somew! north of the ‘palace* area. 

are thus two successive Sirkaps, essentially distinct from each other: (@) an Indo- 
Greek city of the second century B,C. situated entirely on the river-plain and fortified 
with mud (brick?) defences, of which the Kachchd Kot is a fragment; and (ii) a Saka 
or carly Parthian city of the first century B.C. centred further south in order to comprise 
the impending ridges of Hathial, This change is a significant one. It may have been a 
Tesult of experience acquired by the new overlords, Saka or Parthian, during their attack 
on the old city, when they may be thought to have found the Hathial spur useful as a hase, 
ie any Sate, it pos et Taxila fs the as time into ie city of the: conyentional 
wrdeco-Asiatic type, with a privileged ity or acropolis and a Lower City where 
the bourgeoisie ied and aaa And eae, as a rval to Marshall's ‘alse’ in 
the Lower City may be opposed an alternative ‘palace’, the so-called Mahal, excavated 
suteenteally by him amor uch (OF he Re meee oi Seer at, pl, XX. 

in many aspects there is still much for the new Archacolo: Department of Pakist 
to discover peat regarding Sirkap, = =i ue 
R. ELM. W. 








wihall, Guide to Talla 984 0 1930, p99. 
* An. Rep. AS.1., 1923-24, Pp 
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IRAN AND INDIA IN PRE-ISLAMIC TIMES; A LECTURE 
By R. E. M. Waeter 
With an Appendix by Stuart Piggott 


In November 1945 the Government of India sent a small ‘cultural mission’ to Iran at the 
invitation of the Iranian Government. The present lecture was prepared by the Director 
General of Archaeology in India, as head of the mission, for an audience in Tehran, and surveys 
briefly some of the pre-Islamic problems in which Iranian and Indian archaeologists might 
usefully co-operate. For the most part it necessarily covers ground familiar to Indian readers, 
but it’ re-states certain of the problems and may help to place some of the detailed 
‘studies which have appeared in Ancient India in a wider perspective. 


ES Iranian plateau long constituted a main artery in the circulation of Asiatic cultures, 
and India more than most regions has received, if not always blest, vitalizing 
influences from that direction. Her earliest civilization, that of the Indus Valley im 

the third millennium B.C, and the minor cultures of that epoch in north-western India 

show significant though at present ill-defined affinities with certain Iranian cultures of the 
same general period. Later, it is to be supposed that the much-canvassed ‘Aryan 
invasions’ left a common cultural imprint, however slight materially, upon eastern Tran 
and north-western India, Later again, the extension of the Persian Empire into India 
after 518 B.C. represents a political if not an archacological overlap. And when 
Alexander the Great, as self-made heir to the Persian Empire, entered India in 326 B.C., 
he was not mierely opening the way to Greek influences in the East but was confirming 
the traditional link between India and Iran; with the result that for centuries after 
his time Indian architecture was ed with [ranian forms. These in turn were 
superseded or supplemented by new Iranian and western Asiatic formulae when the Muslim 
invaders swept into northern India from the twelfth century onwards. All these matters 
are, in outline, common knowledge. Their details are often in doubt, and without their 
details their significance is subject to misunderstanding. My lecture, although itself in 
general terms, is a plea for that detailed study, both in India and in Iran, upon which alone 
4 proper understanding can be based. 


* * * * * . 


It is fitting that we should begin with geography. Recently, as an official envoy it 
‘was suggested to me that I should fly from India to Tehran. As an archaeologist I chose, 
more aptly I think, to travel overland through the passes of Baluchistan. Alternatively, 
I might have re-attempted one or other of the ancient routes through northern Afghanistan, 
or the tedious coast-route of Makran, retracing the tracks of Alexander or of the Persians, 
Scythians, Parthians, Mongols and other such folk as have in varying degrees linked India 
from time to time with the heart of Asia—not forgetting a certain eminent Nadir Shah, 
encumbered with a k throne that did not belong to him. Indeed, we may suspect 
that this new traffic of the air, which brings great cities like Tehran, Delhi, London 
and New York to within a few hours of one another, has at the same time given an add 

remoteness to vast and ancient regions of the world; so that, whilst a few human celestials 
flutter like spirits or super-butterflies at the speed of sound from flower to urban flower, 
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of mankind will be left, no less than in the past, to load his camels and 
donkeys and trudge behind them over the stony sand at a steady 24 miles an hour. Again 
travel 


view this divorcement without dismay. The old philosophy that 

lly than to arrive need not be scorned by those new philosophers 
who would rather arrive than travel. Let us for a moment or two travel in the older 
way through some of the ancient gateways which have connected the history or prehistory 
oe g : 


i 
3 
A 
I 


. . . . . . 
Tt is a familiar fact that the great Himalayan barrier and its extensions, which, on 
map, give India an aspect of geographical exclusiyeness, are in fact penctrable at a 
Riiabee of pods For example, there are routes from China to the Brahma- 
Sikkim it is possible to reach the Tibetan plateau; further 

umber of feasible if arduous routes enter Kashmir from Turkestan. The most 
these used the famous Karakoram Pass, a desolate highway, if such 

it can be called, from High Asia into trans-Indus Kashmir. But neither this nor 
any other of these northern a) has played any dominant réle, so far as we know, 
in the formation of Indian civ Their importance lay rather in the reverse direction, 


aspects of Buddhistic art from India into ceatral Asia and China, 

On the north-western frontier of India and theace southward to the Arabian Sea the 
picture is a very different one. Here the approaches into India, though not always easy, 
are abundant and loom large in Indian history and prehistory. For the most part they 
are still frequented, with a preference for one or two main routes. They may be grouped 
into two series: a anda southern! The northern group links north Iran and the 
Oxus region with Kabul and the central reaches of the Indus; the southern group links 
central and south Iran alternatively with Kandahar, north Baluchistan the more 
Southerly reaches of the Indus, or with Makran and the Indus delta. These two groups, 
4s we shall see, are significant in the cultural relations of Iran and India, 

“The northem group today converges on the Khyber Pass, which has been a major 

+  traffic-axis since the establishment of Peshawar as 2 metropolis in the second century A.D. 
An earlier route followed the more northeriy line of the Kabul river with Charsada, the 
ancient Pushkalavati (20 miles north-east of Peshawar), as its immediate goal, South of the 
Khyber alternative tracks used and still use the Kurram Valley and the Peiwar Pass; and 
further south again the Tochi, Gumal and other vallies carry ancient thoroughfares from the 
direction of the Ghazni-Kandahar uplands. At this point, feeders from the southern group 
Spread delta-like towards the Indus plain. The Zhob Valley carries or carried a modest 
traffic north-north-eastwards from the direction of Quetta, itself the northernmost of the 
three focal its of the southern group; the others being Kalat and Las Bela. South- 


eastwards from Quotta a route, now followed approximate! the railway, the 
plains vid Sibi. Westwards from Quetta, a camel-route ede toeanis: Kimah and 


southem and western Iran. And at the southern end of our series, Las Bela, now “an 


_ insignificant Baluch town, ....must have stood full in the ti uman is 
WP ito india for centuries in'the past. It is'a trvo gateway? © oe °F human tmmigration 


i 


X Aurel Stein, “The Indo-Iranian Borderkinds’, Huxley Memorial Lecture, 1934, Jor Anthropolo~ 
gical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, LXIV (1938), 180, divided the rome te eon thee 


but his northernmost zone, north of the Kabul river, is ins fromr the point of vis 
tut is ms insignificant fromr the point of view of regular traffic and. 


‘northern group. 
= T, H. Holdich, The Gates of Inila (London, 1910), p. 139, U 
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* We haye then a well-known geographical picture of an India. mainly barred from 
the north but accessible by arduous though passable routes both from the southern fri 
of the Iranian plateau on the west and from northern Iran and Turkestan on the north- 
West. I now, in the remainder of this lecture, propose to consider and compare two 
episodes in the spread of cultural elements within this vast area. One of these episodes is 
istoric, the other early historic; both of them link north-western India with Iran, and 
bear testimony alike to the penetration of Iranian cultures and to the essential originality 
of their Indian recipients. In the course of many invasions, the civilizations of northern 
India haye absorbed much, but they have always transmuted and Indianized that which 
they have absorbed. The two cpisodes chosen to illustrate this process are taken, first, 
from the third and second millennia B.C., and, secondly, from the fourth and third centuries 
B.C. The one concerns the Bronze Age and earlier cultures of Iran and the partially con- 
temporary upgrowth of the earliest known civilization of India; the other concerns the 
break-up of the tes Persian Empire of the Achaomenians and its cultural influence upon 
the beginnings of historic India. 

Tt is now twenty-five years since Sir John Marshall and his colleagues of the 
Archasological Survey of India first revealed the remarkable civilization of the Indus 
Valley at Harappa in the Punjab and at the still more celebrated site of Mohenjo-daro in 
Sind. The discovery was followed by that of other towns and villages of the same 
‘Harappa” culture in the Indus region, until today not less than thirty-seven such sites are 
known in the thousand-mile tract between the Arabian Sea and the foot of the Simla hills. 
Stray contacts between the Indus Valley civilization and dated sites in Mesopotamia show 
that the former was flourishing about 2300 B.C., but how much earlier it began and how much 
later it ended are still largely guess-work. My own estimate for the duration of the civiliza~ 
tion as at present known, namely, c. 2500-1500 B.' has been discussed elsewhere.* 

Both before and since the discovery of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro intermittent 
excavations have been carried out on prehistoric sites in Iran, notably by French and 
‘American expeditions. Relatively to the size and potentiality of the country, these explora- 
tions, valuable though they be, cannot yet be called extensive or conclusive: they have 
indeed opened up as many problems as they have solved. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
Tranian scholars will benefit by the experience of these expeditions and will themselves 
enter the field with skill and determination. No part of Asia would better repay systematic 
archaeological research. : ; 

Up-to-date, the investigations have revealed a diverse series of cultures dating back 
to the Stone Age (perhaps the fifth millennium B.C.) and extending through the so-called 

‘or Chaleolthic ‘Age (approximately the fourth millennium) into the Bronze Age of 
the third millennium and later. An American scholar, Dr. Donald McCown, has‘attempted 
bravely to bring order into this miscellany,* and has grouped these cultures broadly into 
two series, The grouping is based primarily upon the di tribution of the painted pottery 
which is characteristic of all the sites in question; and, in pace upon the alternative 
use of a red background or of a yellow (buff) background for the painted designs. Many 
sites have yiolded fragments of both colourings, but in every case one or the other tends 








4 Ancient India, no. 3 (1947), pp. 784. 
£ DoE, Meconin The Compartnive Statigraphy of Early Iran (Oricntal Ins. of the Univ. of Chicago, 1983); 
‘and “The Material Culture of Early Iran’, Journ. of Near Eaxtern Studies, 1,no. 4 (Chicago, 1942). More recently, 
in prefatory remarks to an Important paper by E. J. Ross on“A Chalcolithic Site in Northern: Baluchistan’, 
Dr, McCown has expressed a generally similar view to that outlined in the present tecture as to the possible 
Se uiee Tranian plateau-culuures with the flanking riverine civilizations (Journ. of Near Eastern Studies, 
V,n0.4, 1946), 
-” 
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to dominate. On this basis it is found that the Red Wares extend through central and 
of the ee ‘Sea; whilst the Yellow Wares extend from 
Mesopotamia. Uses southern Iran, in the lands bordering upon the Persian Gulf and 
\¢ sito known as iepe Sialk at Kashan, 150 miles south of Tehran, 

may be regarded as the approximate ig-point of the two Wares in central Iran. 

This same duality, again with many tions in detail, has recently been studied 
by Professor Stuart tt in connecti the painted-ware cultures of the Indian 
frontier.’ In the Indus Valley itself and in the northern Baluchistan hill-country east and 
north-east of Quetta, the Red Ware is predominant. In southern Baluchistan, down to 
the Arabian Sea, the Yellow Ware is predominant, thus forming a natural extension of 
the South Iranian series, however different in detail, There can be little doubt that, when 
central and northern Afghanistan are oj up more widely to scientific exploration, 
the North Baluchistan Red Wares—doubtless not undiluted by Yellow Wares—will link 
themselves similarly with the Red Wares of the Iran-Turkestan borderland ; the most likely 
roule geographically being along the fringe of the plateau west and south of the Hindu 
Kush massif, via Meshd, tand Kandahar. 

In summary, then, from the Indus to Iraq (and beyond), we may for the moment 
recognize two broad seographical and, in a restricted sense, cultural zones, a Northern and 
# Southern, a Red and a Yellow, In the wider movements of human culture, what does 
this seemingly trivial differentiation signify? 

Let it be said at once that, within the two broad categories, there is a vast ppeted Fee 
of detail, It is rather the general geographical coherence of the scheme than its validity 
in detail that gives it a provisional utility in the present phase of research* Within the 
relati short compass of the Indus frontier itself, both the Red and the Yellow groups 
subdivide into a number of units of varying character and age, which demand a far more 
analytical study than they have yet received.* And in the broken country which constitutes 
a great ipo ‘the two main zones, the isolation of cultural units and the incalculable time- 
fag in interaction render a widespread diversity inevitable, its interpretation difficult 
and dangerous, The scientific excavation of half-a-dozen carefully selected sites on both 
sides of the Indo-Iranian (to say nothing of the Indo-Afghan)* frontier is the necessary 
Preis jinary to a fresh adyance. Here is a golden opportunity for co-operation between 

es India, to their mutual profit. Ancestral [ran and ancestral India share the same 

roblem. 

et surely that problem is of a kind calculated to stir the imagination of the most 
detached spectator. At every point it touches major relationships and achievements in 
‘one of the great formative phases of human progress. I may refer to one or two of these 
broader aspects. It has long been a familiar fact that in the central highlands of Baluchistan. 
there remains today an island of that non-Aryan *Drayidian’ beste which forms the basis 
of the vernaculars of southern India, The supposition is that this island, that of the 

1 didi dele 20: 1 0840); BE ; 

would emphasize the provisional nature of this colour-lassifcation, 
‘ontegories tre hoginning to replace it as knowledge accumulites. In any case Vircsioondiobe doueosere 
in India below the foothills of Baluchistan. On the great plain of the Tndus-system any such division. as may 


have subsisted at the outset must quickly have been obscured bj lateral trait. 
bey heecn beladisyed Aedes Valle vy easy iL ts Actually, the Red Wares 


* Since the above was written, Dr. Donald McCown has spent several months in India (1946-47) upon 
‘ion and chronological 











this task, with important results of which the pablication is now awaited. Mis looalizati 
equation of cultures and lnduttie wil provide a fresh suring point Tse es digging, 

_* tn view of the predominanos of Red Ware in the Indus Valley, the need for linkiug up NCE. Than with 
Indin by excavation in Afghanistan assumes a special importance for Indi, 
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Brahuis, is a last outlying vestige of a once-continuous Dravidian linguistic system eran 
at Jeast from the borders of Iran to the Satie pan of the Indian peninsula, but now left 
derelict by erosion like a sarsen-stone on isbury Plain. From this not impossible 
pierces it has been an step to presume an early cultural continuum from India 
to fran and Mesopotamia; and a number of Indian and other writers of varying authority 
have alternatively derived a pro-, India from Sumer and Iran, or, more readily, a 
proto-Sumerian Mesopotamia from India. The latter view even had behind it at one time 
the high authority of H.R. Hall. It may be admitted that the ronan has not been 
supported by subsequent archaeological evidence. There is in South or “Dravidian’ India 
no known culture significantly comparable with that of early Sumer and no ancient civiliza- 
tion on any equivalent cultural plane. In saying this, we have Spt to bear in mind 
the reservation that our present knowledge of the early cultures of South India is sketchy 
and liable to extensive revision. : 

Relegating this great problem for possible consideration at some future date, we 
have at our doors another major enquiry which may ultimately be found to have some 
bearing upon it. 1 have already referred to the now-famous civilization which took 
shape in the Indus Valley sometime in the third millennium B.C, and perhaps towards the 
middle of that millennium, How did that civilization—one of the three or four great civi 
lizations of the pre-classical world—arise? What was the contribution of Iran and Iraq to its 
complex structure? Did it rather spring spontaneously from the soil of India? These are 

‘uestions which affect vitally our evaluation of human endeavour in ancient Asia, and 
they ‘are questions which can only be answered by enquiry of an unremittingly objective 
character. Experience shows how easy it is for such discussion to degenerate into spurious 
sentiment and national rivalry. 

‘We may confess at once that, at present, we haye no answer to these questions. But 
fet us briefly review the principal known factors. 

In the fourth millennium B.C. we have in Iran a series of chalcolithic cultures which 
are marked by fairly evolved industries, particularly that of pottery-making, but display, 
$0 fur as we know, no great advance along the path of urban development. That is but 
natural in view of the rigorous conditions of living presented by the stony, hill-divided 

lateau of Iran to a population still inadequately equipped. During that millennium, 

jowever, a geophysical change was occurring away to west of the plateau, in the 
vicinity of Fars: what is now the lower valley of the Tigris-Euphrates system was gradually 
silting up and offering tracts of fertile alluvium where previously sea and salting had pre- 
vailed. Into this promised land, it would appear, some of the plateau-folk found their 
Way, Susa, Ur, al Ubaid yiold traces of them at the lowest level. And at once the major 
conditions required for the production of city-life, civilization, were assembled in readiness 
for the next phase: a fertile soil, water, oy river-transit, unimpeded caravan-routes, an. 
industrious people, In such conditions development was rapid. The evolved urbanity of 
Early Dynastic Ur is today sufficiently familiar, at any rate in outline, and I need not occupy 
your time by revalling it to you. 4 

‘But it is both probable and natural that the path of this urban development was not 
altogether a smooth one. In the course of it wo can recognize cultural changes sufficiently 
abrupt and extensive to suggest interruption and the advent of influences from new directions, 
Peay outside Iran, implication of these changes in respect of fran cannot yet 

deed be defined, but it may be that, for a time, Iranian enterprise was diverted eae 

channel 











from the Mesopotamian plain into other channels, Did these alternative 





1 The Anclent History of the Near East (London, 1920), p: 1733. T. K. Krishna Menon, The Dravidian Culture 
‘and tts Diffusion 1937), pp. 14ff.; T. R. Sosha Iyengar, Dravidian India (Madras, 1925), 9. 40. 
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towards India? Did the Tranian reservoir, dammed up towards the west, now begin to 
overflow. eastwards into the Indian borderland? | Some such movement would provide @ 
context for the scattered scraps of evidence which are known to us from Makran and 
Baluchistan. And it would be logical to see in such a movement from the plateau to the 
Indian plain a ition of the previous movement to Mesopotamia, with parallel results 
in the creation of a great riverine civilization, that of the Indus Valley. Unfortunately the 
logic of history is not ‘always of so simple a kind ; and, whilst we may expect that this 
conjecture contains a measure of truth, it does not necessarily ‘contain the whole truth. 

__ For it has to be ‘admitted that the culture of early Susa and Ur displays a more recog- 
nizable Lame with those of the west-Iranian plateau than does the culture of Harappa 
‘or the Indus Valley with those of Baluchistan. ‘A remarkable and at present unexplained 
feature of the Indus culture is its separateness, combined with an astonishing uni formity 
throughout the great length of its territory.'' Its uniformity may haps be regarded as 
the lection of a high degree of ‘administrative centralization of a ind which occurs from 
tiec'to time throughout Indian history and is easily explicable in a region such as the Indus 
net where there was no natural obstacle to intercommunication. Certainly the out- 

ling size of the cities of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa in relation to the other thirty- 
five known sites of this culture—all of them relatively small towns or villages—can most 
naturally be interpreted as evidence of an imperialist element in the Indus polity. But the 
quality of separateness is less readily intelligible, and, as a major problem, I may pause for 
a moment to define it. 

Tn essential characters the Indus or ‘Harappa’ culture, as represented by its most 
abundant manifestation, its bhi is unique. cere lity for hatched patterns, its free 
use of intersecting circles and their Variations, of scale-pattern, even of motifs based on the 
pipal or similar leaf, may ‘occasionally be matched in detail in Baluchistan or even further 

1d, butas a characteristic assemblage it is without analogy. Its steatite seals bearing ani- 
mal-figures often of Indian species—humped bull, elephant, ‘tiger, rhinoceros—are absolutely 
without parallel ; as is the uninterpreted script with which they are associated. Some of its 
bronze equipment, notably a curved type of knife-blade, is peculiar to the culture, and 
the extreme scarcity of the superior sockoted tools at a time when they were familiar to 
Mesopotamia is further evidence of isolation. A few objects manifestly of Indus origin 
found in Mesopotamia, and still fewer ‘of Mesopotamian origin found in the Indus Valley, 
are useful for the correlation of chronology ‘but serve to emphasize the separateness of 
the two civilizations. , 

And yet the idea of city-life on the developed scale of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
‘at a time when civic models were few ‘and far between, combined with the certainty that 
this development in India was considerably later than the ‘equivalent development in 
Mesopotamia and south-western Iran, seems to impel the inference that there was some sort 
of causal relationship between the tyo. | Furthermore, there is at Mohenjo-daro, in contrast 
for example to Ur, an indication ‘of sudden maturity which suggests the intrusion of a per- 
fected civic scheme. True, the lowest levels of Mohenjo-daro have not yet been explored 
and our knowledge is therefore incom lete at a crucial s! ‘But to a very great depth the 
rigid lay-out of the city, with its long, straight, well-drained streets and its insulae 
or te hee house-blocks (fig, 1), makes it clear that the ee was at an early phase 
controlled by experienced civil architects. At Ur, on the other hand, the town-plan as 
we know it, with its meanderi ‘main strects, suggests a basic yillage-plan from which 
the city was eventually evolved OL XXIII), Always with the reservation that our knowledge 
is incomplete, we seem to have in Mesopotamia the early ‘evolution of an idea, in India 











Mf See map in Ancient India, no. 3 (1947), p- 58. 
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the later imposition of the idea perfected. If this inference is correct, we are almost driven 
fo suppose that the civic idea came to India in some fashion from Mesopotamia or south- 
western Iran, but that in India it was re-created by an essentially alien, ‘essentially Indian, 
cultural environment. 

Now this is precisely the conclusion which all analogy in India would Jead us to expect. 
It accords exactly with the known trend of the Indian genius. At a far later date, in the 
full ight of history, we have in the Islamic invasions of fndin fur moro drastic and’ whole- 
sale intrusions of foreign (largely Iranian) ideas than is likely to haye ocourred in the condi- 
tions of the third millennium B.C. ‘Yet we have but to compare the Isfahin of Shah Abbas 
with the nearly contemporary Fatehpur Sikri of Akbar the Great to see how completely 
the Iranian traditions and concepts of the Persianized Moghuls—the Tranian ideas of mosque, 
tomb, and hall of audience, the rhythmic employment of the voussoired arch, the emphasis 
of the high dome—had been reoriented by the Hindu mind and the environment of 
Hindustan. We can, I think, best visualize the relationship of the Indus civilization with 
its Soutemporatics and forebears of Iran nid : sac iilong those Hass Tt is the 
age-long story of the encompassing personality o} ia, with its unpredictable capaci 
for combined assimilation, and invention. We may analyze it—and the further mabye 
of the early relationships of Iran and India cannot fail to yield results of high value. 
to our appreciation of the growth of civilization in both countries—but we cannot hope 
to reduce it to an easy historical or archaeological formula. 


. * * * * . 


To end this first part of my lecture, I may once more bring Iran into the centre of the 
stage. 1 have elsewhere conjectured that Aryan inyaders from iran may have been Tespon- 
sible for the break-up of the Indus Valley civilization,’ The Suggestion is not a new one, 
but it derives a new modicum of force from the recent Tecognition of massive fortifications 
in the two principal Indus cities and, by implication, in others of the series, logical 
evidence indicates that the Indus civilization was still extant at the beainni of the second 
millennium B.C, at a period approaching the conventional date For the main Aryan faflme 
into the Punjab, namely the fifteenth century B.C. With this dating, Marshall's reasonable 


Rivers, cere constantly of the “forts” or ‘citadels” which Jay across the path of the invaders. 
Indra, the Aryan Wwar-god, is “fortress-destroyer’; he demolishes nine ninety-nine, a 
hundred citadels; he ‘rends forts as age consumes a garment’. Massacred men, women 
and children are found in the topmost levels of Mohenjo-daro, Where else, save in the 
Indus cities, were there apie yaar worthy of the prowess of Indra and his 

ts. 


. * * * . . 


I now pass over a thousand years which are in India 
tn i ke of the Nei ys an o's pce hate, teu sve fr 





» Subsequently published in Ancient Jnila, no. 3 (1947), pp. 82 Dandekar in Arnal 
Bhonlarkar Research Intute, 3X0 (onoae SD efor RN nm ae 


* J, Marshall, Mohenjo-daro tind the Indus Civdlication (London, 1931), 1, 110, 
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In doing so, I propose to remind you of another example, this time in the early historic 
period, of that process of cultural assimilation and transmutation which we have just 
Tecognized in the prehistoric relationships between India, Iran and the West, 

Subsequently to the third millenmum B.C., the earliest stone structures in India to 
which an approximate date can be attached are the remnants of the great defences of Old 
Rajgir in Bihar, These defences, 25 miles in length, enclose the site of the city which was 
associated in the sixth century B.C. with the Buddha and Mahavira during the first formative 

tiod of the Buddhist and’ Jaina religions, The work consists of a massive wall, dry- 
muilt, of large unshapen stones, with square bastions at frequent intervals (pls, XXIV and 
XXV and fig. 2). These rugged works can scarcely claim the name of architecture ; nor can 
that term be applied with any show of enthusiasm to the rough stone-and-mud structures of 
pre-Alexandrine Taxila, in the Punjab. There, on the Bhir Mound site, & considerable area of 
streets, shops and houses dating from the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. was cleared in and 
before 1945.2 With rare exceptions, the buildings are a rambling conglomeration of ill- 
aligned and ill-built walls, resembling rather the slum of a poverty-stricken suburb than, 
the central byl of a capital city. Almost the only architectural *feature’, if such it 
may be called, is the occasional use of untidy stone. pedestals designed to carry wooden 
toof-posts. The general culture of the city was of the same inferior order: only at the 
end of the fourth century, at or shortly after the arrival of Alexander the Great, do con- 
siderable hoards of sophisticated jewellery, Anelading two superb gems of Achaemenian 
workmanship,* enliven the monotony of the scene, It is tikehy enough that these hoards 
were either ian loot brought to Taxila by Alexander's fol lowing, or were otherwise a 
uel to the devastation of the Persian Empire and the accompanying dispersal of 
‘aaa ian craftsmen and craftsmanship. 

In “Aryan” India, the term ‘architecture’ can first be applied unreservedly to the famous 
columns, once more than thirty in number, upon which the emperor Asoka, in the middle 
of rhino aos ras Riv daincesona te his aur ie has long been. 
recogni that these columns, without pi lent in Indian architectural for represent 
in partibus the craftsmanship of the Achaemenian kingdom of Iran ie 

‘The name *Persepolitan’ which is commonly yen to them by writers on Indian 
architecture is strictly a misnomer. Persepolis was troyed completely by Alexander in 
330 B.C., and, though there was a Subsequent occupation of a kind, it differed materially 
from that of the vanished Achaemenian régime, The Asoka columns were erected after 
250 B.C., more than three pues of a contury later. At their best, they are distinguis 
by a superb carving and finish, including @ fustrous polish of a kind which in India is 
characteristic of no other ago. These are Iranian features, ‘The masonry of the palaces 
of Darius and Xerxes at Persepolis * goes to the extreme of highly polished ‘stones, looking, 
when well preserved, like mirrors of black marble’ But this perfection of craftsmanship 








1945} 4 Paes Guide to Taxila (Delhi, 1936), pp. 143Hf.; Stuart Piggott, Somme Ancient Citles of India (Oxford, 
sp. 23. 
* These {Ancient India, 0. 1, 1946, p. % iblished ii 

str iy ooh Aiwa el, Oh a Xl te 

Only the form and technique of the Adokin illats are here in ti ‘The actual of settin, 
Wp memorial pillars was Indian rather than Pers, and we Tava here Therefore holhee imixnce or ike 
my cen ofa be expression “ee te concepts. See Dr. Chakravarti's discussion abaye, p. 23. 

famous: ee I. ilar tions is 

Ngo acl Sarnath capi and pl. XXVIEB a similar lion-type on an unfinished impost 


* E. Herzithd, Ina tn the Ancient East (Oxford, 1941), p. notable surviving examples 
mirorike poh tot see onthe window jambs of he hal of Rene st Pe tn if 
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to have perished in the flames of Persepolis in 330. The former high polish and 
Where 


ish of the masonry were “abandoned immediately after the Greek conquest’.’ 
did Asoka, more than two ions later, acquire his sculptors and his masons? Certainly 
not directly from is. And incidentally—a small point—the innumerable columns 


of lis are invariably fluted; those of ASoka have plain polished shafts. In this 
respect they resemble the columns of the earlier royal city of Pasargadae, some 50 miles 
north of its successor Persepolis. The unfluted type was indeed more normal than the 
fluted in Achaemenian architecture, and in India it was the normal plain type that took 
root, and was used not merely as a vehicle for Aéoka’s exhortations but also as a 
structural element in the Mauryan capital-city of Pataliputra (Patna) in Bihar, to which I 
shall refer again. There is in fact no certain evidence of the use of fluting or faceting in India 
beech inscribed column of Heliodorus at Besnagar, Central India, e. 140-130 B.C. 
ora li a 

Tf it was not, then, from the contemporary Persepolis that ASoka drew his Iranian 
craftsmen, how came Achaemenian forms and craftsmanship to re-appear in, the heart 
of India two or three generations after the end of the Achacmenian empire? Historically, 
the answer is casy enough; only the material link is at present missing. At the death of 
Alexander, and in spite of the counter-efforts of his eastern successor Seleukos the Con- 
queror, the Indian kingdom of ASoka’s grandfather, Chandragupta, was extended 
westwards through Baluchistan and Afghanistan to the Nery borders of Iran. In this western 
trend, the Indian king was absorbing a territory which, ough basically non-[ranian, was 
prepared by long uso for the circulation or transit ‘of Persian ideas and indeed officially 
employed a Persian script for its vern: * 

Across this parth janized no-man's land, the empire of Chandragupta advanced 
westwards at'a crucial moment. The wealthy despotism round which Achaemenian culture 
had revolved was shattered, and the old metropolitan craftsmanship was for the moment 
homeless, But Chandracipe ‘was an ambitious autocrat in the Persian manner, generically 
if not it the cultural successor of the Great King, Amidst the marchings and 
counter-marchings of Alexander's rival generals, the court of the Indian. despot must have 
seemed the natural refuge for the craftsmen ‘of the dead Darius. And it is no matter for 
surprise that far to the east, in the plain of the middle the homeland of the Mauryan 
Syney which Chandragupta founded, clear evidence has discovered of the handiwork 
el Iranians and their 


first Indian pupils. ; a 
Reference has already been made to the fortifications of ancient Rajgir and to the 
distinguished priority which tieit rugged masonry holds in the history of Indian architecture. 
Tuently, about the middle of the fifth century B.C., the capital of Magadha ‘was 
transferred to the richer and more accessible plain beside the former junction of the Son 
and the Ganges. It was here, at Pataliputra, that the usurper Chan gupta established 


himself by intrigue and force of arms about 322 B.C., and it was here that Megasthenes, the 

envoy of Seleukos, found the palace of the M: king some twenty years later. 

scraps of information bequeathed to us by M combine with equally fragmentary 
OW 


archaeological evidence to indicate with fair certainty that beneath the soil which n¢ 
covers the water logged site of Pataliputra lies the surviving handiwork of our two missing 
generations of Iranian craftsmanship. 





4 Ibid., p. 278. 
® The eurfiest example of the Kharoshthi script ‘of north-western India, derived from the official Aramaic 
script of Persia, is as late as c. 257 B.C), but there can be no doubt that it was evolved before the burning of 
Persepolis. For the see Sten Konow, Cérpua Inscriptiomum Indicarum, M1, Pt. 1, Kharoshqht Inscriptions 
(Govt. of India Press, 1929). 
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From the oft-quoted descriptions by Megasthenes, we know that in his day the city 
formed an oblong, 94 miles by 1} miles, surrounded by @ ditch 200 yards wide and a 
timber palisade with loop-holes for archers; and that the palisade was reinforced by 370 
towers and pierced by 64 gateways. In the aaa palace, as we are told by Aclian, following 
Megasthenes, there was much which was ¢ ited to excite admiration, and with which 
jieither Susa, with all its costly splendour, nor Ekbatana, with all its magnificence, can 
vie, In the parks tame peacocks are kept, and pbeeaante which have been domesticated ; 
and cultivated plants... and shady groves an pastures planted with trees, and tree 
branches which the art of the woodman has deftly interwoven .... . ‘There are also tanks 
of great beauty in which they keep fish of enormous size but quite tame."* The whole 
description is significantly reminiscent of a Persian “ paradise’. 

Of the splendour that was Pafaliputra little is known to us today in material form, 
but that little is precisely what the circumstances have already led us to expect, As long 
ago. as 1896 a trial-excavation, conducted without method, brought to light a column- 


capital of a familiar Achacmenian pattern * (pl. XXIX A, cf. pl. B). Ithas the stepped 
impost, side-volutes and central palmettes of its Persian prototypes, and its design if not its 
execution is attributable to an carly phase of the transplanted Tranian ip. Two 


stone legs of a throne of Achaemenian type were also found (see below, p. 101), Subse- 
quently, in 1912, a more determined attempt was made to reveal the Mauryan city. Tho 
methods employed were scarcely more methodical than those of 1896, but the excavator suc- 
ceeded in uncovering some part of a ape pillared hall which may safely be related, as the 
excavator realized, to the ss red halls of the Achaemenids (fig. 3)" So fur as explored, the 
plan of the Pataliputra building represents an unframed cluster of some 80 monolithic 
columns showin; high polish which is in India distinctive of the Mauryan period and is, 
as already remarked, of iranian descent. In front of the columns is a row of massive timber 
rafts, presumably designed to carry a platform or staircase on the unstable subsoil of the site. 
Unsatistactory though the evidence isin detail, itis clear that we have here an Tranian diwan or 


water-logged soil of the site, scientific extension of these excavations may be 
and that @ coherent plan may be produced. Such a plan would 
aoe pee Lire stdin fi zy PION SS 
it may ut the wooden fortification referred to by Me; been 
identified o pat by digging (fig, 4, and pls. XXVI and XXVI bet pearance 
timbers, 15 foot high, 144 feet between the parallel lines, and bonded together by a ‘floor’ 
and a “roof! of cross-timbers, has been traced for a considerable distance and a; to the 
excavator to ‘extend almost indefinitely", Whether this Was a passage within an earthen 
Tampart or whether, as is more likely, the structure was filled with carth and formed its core or 
Fovetment, was not ascertained, although the point is one which could teadily be determined 
by trained observation, This type of ‘ortification is at present without analogy in India,‘ al- 
though: Megasthenes records of the Indians that ‘all their towns which are beside the 





4 Adlian, Nat. And, XITT, 19 (third contuty A.D.) inooeporati 
® L.A. Waddell, Report om the Excavations ot illus (Pang (Chane Pecmneany BC), 
ich Sue of is An. Rep PIES, pp. SAN.” «Thid, i9Bea ge ase pub moe 
* Unless possibly at Ujjain —B, C. Law, Ujjayint in Ancient Andia (Gwalior, 1944), phi. 
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brick and clay’ It would therefore that the fortifications of Pataliputra, in contra- 
distinction to the pillared tal represent the unmodified Indian tradition of. ‘construction. 

With the Mauryan dynasty approach the end of my short survey of the material 
influence of Iran upon pre-medieval India, It may justly be said that the cultural debt 
which, long before the rise of Islam, India already owed to Itan was restricted in scope 
but of basic importance. For many centuries after the last of our Achaemenian refugees 
had vanished from the scene their influence permeated Indian craftsmanship: so manifestly 
that there is perhaps a tendency on the part of the historian sometimes to exaggerate and 
distort it. Let us in conclusion summarize some of its main features, and attempt to 
appraise it with all faimess both to Iran and to India. 

It may be recalled, in the first place, that the customs of inscribing upon rock and of 
carving ‘architectural’ caves out of the rock were established in Iran long before the date 
of the earliest known examples in India, From the seventh century B.C. onwards, if not 

ier, tombs in the likeness of pillared halls were being cut into the cliffs of Media and 
Persia; whilst the carliest dated. cave-buildings of India are those carved in the reign of 
Asoka about 250 B.C. in the Barbar hills near Gaya in Bihar. The Bisutdn or Behistin 
rock-inscription of Darius I dates from c. 518 B.C.; there is in India no precedent for the 
Fock-ediets cut at the bidding of Asoka in and after 257 B.C. In these things, the Mauryan 
emperor was deliberately adopting the methods of the Great Kings, whose mantle had in a 
sense descended upon him. But the resemblance is one of technique, not of spiritual or 
aesthetic content, Save for an occasional formula, nothing could be more unlike the com- 
memorative and administrative records of the proud Persian despots than the gentle 
exhortations of the equally despotic but more humble-minded Buddhist king. And the 
pillared porticoes of Tranian caves were not, as yet, the pattern for the Indian rock- 
carvers. Instead, these found their models, for the present, in the round huts and bamboo 
doorways of their own countryside. Pillared wagon Were to follow, but most of the 
‘structural’ details were to remain substantially Indian in their origin, 

To this last statement there js a notable exception, which at the same time emphasizes 
the rule, The elements of the Indian architectural “orders? were basically franian, and 
rarely lost all recognizable trace of their alien origin until the Middle Ages were well 
advanced. The bell-shaped lower member of the capital (pl. XXVIM1), which is common to 
Achaemenian and ASokan architecture, is sometimes called an “inverted lotus’, and there is 
no doubt that it was absorbed into what may be called the lotus-complex. In origin, it 
may have owed more to the palm-tree; indeed, the immensely tall and slender columns of 
Persepolis irresistibly suggest a palm-grove. But as the inverted lotus, or merely as a fluted 
or even unfluted adaptation of that form, this architectural clement entered widely into the 
construction of the Indian “orders” until, in. the later Middle Ages, it was obscured by the 
dominance of the Chalukyan lathe or by the baroque fantasies of Vi yanagar. The 
elaborately fluted and enriched column-capitals for cxample, hewn out of square piers in 
the sixth century A.D. by the rock-cutters of Badimi, in the southern of the Bombay 
Fresideoay mat the gees of feos mors ae cight centuries after its introduction 
into India; and even the plain ot faceted capitals of Pallava and tecture i 
far ES i seve cane a ie same remote Bolgcess Crea mits 

for does the architects ink with Iran end) there. i 
“s fis urease: ony nenly aoe to the clus esopas ae Set 
or bracket, spre if J strain, rather F 
of the more classical orders, Th fed i shat through the square impost 
4 considerable extent be classified chronologically. Some of them are elal 


+ Mogasthenes, frag. 26, 
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into double or addorsed animal-forms which go back to the Bit ie or double animals 
of the Achaemenian imposts (pl. XXVIIB), Others are moulded into a variety of shapes 
which have close or identical counterparts in ancient and modern Iran, shapes sufliciently 
numerous and specialized to suggest a historical link between tho two. = Ree 
Some at least of these resemblances are good evidence for the Iranian tradition in 
Indian architecture. But it is constantly desirable to check and correct them against, the 
fundamental fact that both the Iranian and the Indian architects were attacking similar 
problems with the same materials and under similar conditions. Both were thinking 
Primarily in terms of timber-construction; and both were using rock or masonry mainly 
aS a more permanent medium in which to render the forms that timber had suggested to 
them, They were both accomplished masons within the simple compass of trabeate con~ 
struction, the only problem being that of supporting a vertical weight of greater or less 
degree, with negligible lateral thrust!” But in neither case was there normally any real 
integral relationship between the individual stones of the structure and its architectural or 
sculptural design. “The Median stone-masons, when making columns, doors, windows 
or stairs, used to build up an artificial rock of the size and approximate shape required, 
and carved the wanted object out of that rock, as a sculptor carves a figure out of the raw 
block, Never is the object dissected into its structural components, in order to shape the 
stones according to their function. Old Iranian masonry never gets far away from its 
origin, the fashioning of rocks.’ In Greek masonry ‘the function rules the shape. Such a 
thing has never been puso in Iranian masonry,"* ‘The same remark is essentially true 
of Indian masonry. Far down into the Middle Ages it remained 2 practice to build an 
Indian temple of rough blocks and to carve them into shape afterwards (see pl. XXX). 
The only Spreciabls difference between the rock-cut and the froe-built structure was the 


hysical act in the latter case of quarrying and transporting the stones, and the necessity 

‘or providing an outside as well as an inside for the building. It may be added that, in 
Indian architecture, the resulting detachment of carver from builder was liable to lead, 
at the best, to a riotous and challenging independence of the decorative ornament 
and, at the worst, to the treatment of the building as a mere Poster-hoarding or postage- 
stamp album. | By reason of its essentially static and architectural quality Iranian sculpture 
offended less flamboyantly in this respect, but even there the solemn processions of gods 
and tyrants, soldiery and 'tribute-bearers, are manifestly unconscious, in great measure, of 
the vagaries of the building which they adorn. 

T have dwelt on resemblances, both in general character and in detail, between the 
mature architecture of the Achaemenid empire and the incipient architecture of Mauryan. 
and post-Mauryan India. Such resemblances are important: they link man to man and 
mind to mind, and give a proper coherence to the variogated history of civilization. But 
resemblance must not be confused with mimicry; the Indian architect wickly exchan; 
his borrowings into his own currency.’ Indeed, the relationship of earl lian architecture 
to its Iranian precursor was not unlike that of the Kharoshtht alphabet of India, already 
cited, to that of the Persian Araniaic, whence it was adapted to the local Indian’ Prakrit. 
Or again it may be compared with those elusive similarities which we have noted between 
the Bronze Age civilization of the Indus Valley and its contemporaries or precursors in Iran 
and Iraq; similarities which fail to mask the strong individuality of all three regions. It is 





5 ; “ 
‘ sp eerie ‘feof of the Indian chaltyas, of light timber-construction, scansely provide-an exception 


PE Hotel, Iron i the Ancient East, p. 238. 
ference may he made in this context to A. U. Pope, ‘Some interrelat Persian and! Iadian 
architecture’, Andi rt and Letters, NS, 1X (1935), 10 ations betwoen, = 
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idle to ate upon the course which Indian craftsmanship might have taken had it been 
t¢ of its Iranian direction, We may content ourselves with the reflection that the 
situation in northern India at the end of the fourth century B.C. presents one of those 
conyergences of circumstance which, like the Persian War on Greece less than two centuries 
pero, constitute from time to time a major focus in the history of civilization. The 
‘eak-up of the old Achaemenian civilization by Alexander, the scattering of the metropolitan 
craftsmen of Iran, the simultancous emergence of new and powerful ‘patrons ae in India, 
and, not least, the capacity of the Indian craftsmen for adaptation and transmutation, all 
combined in the following centuries to establish an architectural tradition which, after all, 
resembles only itself, This conclusion is a testimony to the Indian genius but is no belittle 
ment of the played by Iran, then as earlier and later, in stimulating and helping that 
genius to find expression. 





APPENDIX 
THRONE-FRAGMENTS FROM PATALIPUTRA 
By Sruaxt Piocorr 


In the Indian Museum, Calcutta, is a pair of stone carvings (Nos. 5582-83) excavated by Waddell from 
the Kumrihir site at Paina and consisting of two griffins about two feo high, carved in the round in. white 
sandstone and finished with the well-known *Mauryan polish’, ‘These have been published more than once 
‘and assigned on stylistic grounds to the second rather than the third century B.C.,* but their signifieance does 
ot sem to have oon adequatlywppresiated. "The Kumite sit was shown, i the excavations carried out 
by Spooner subsequently to Waddell’ diggings, to contain the remains of « great hall with a timber substructure 
‘tnd roof supported on polished sandstone pillars (see above, p. 96), which can only have been part of the palace 
ofthe Maurya Kings at Paalipatra, and i my purpose in the following notes to show that the two griffin 
carvings under discussion are most likely to have been part of « stone throne or chair of state in that palace. 

Ta themselves, the twin carvings (of which oneis drawn in fig. 5, 1) do not of course admit of only one explana- 
tion for their usc. They may be survivors of a series which formed brackets or consoles, in, for examplo, a 

‘scheme (the flattening of the head presupposes that they carried some architectural member or similar 
ture), oF they may be detached sculptures from 1 composite group, and in looking for parallels we may turn 
very similar sculpture from the Kankali Tila at Mathura, probably first century A.D. (fig. 3,2). Here is a 
dragonesque figure with clear nnalogies to the Patna beasts, and showing conspicuous tenon-joints for incorpora- 
tion into some composite stone structure. Voge, in publishing this sculpture, believed it to have been an tangle 
bracket in a toraya of a stdpa of Sinchi n explination more likely on # site that contained stipe remains, 
as did the Kankali mound, than in the mains of a palace as at Patna—but T prefer to consider it also as being 
part of an elaborate stone chair. Both soulptures, T suggest, tho Patna pair and the single example from 
Mathura, originally formed part of the front of stono seats either, as at Patna, functioning as the front legs 
fand carrying the arms of the chair on their heads, or at Mathurd, as an ornamental bracket in the angle formed 

the leg and the arm. 

. Support for such & suggestion is fortunately available from more than one source, Among the sculptures 
from the Amarilvatt sttipa (Second century A.D.) are at least three or four representations of thrones with lion 
forming brackets in exactly the position { have assumed for the Mathur griffin # (see for instance, fig. S, 3), 
thrones bere, wih her elatorate makara-terminals and lion-igres, are presumably of Wood, but the transla- 
tion to stone i simple enough and was a process very much in the minds of the masons and stone-carvers of 

the first two centuries B.C. who were, at Sanchi and so many other sites, carrying out building and. scul 
‘schemes which were directly modelied on wooden prototypes. The lion throne in Hindu iconography has in 












¥ R Chanda, ‘eginaings of Art In Eastern India’, Memoirs of the Archasological Surrey of bndia, no. 0 (Calcutta, 1927), 
PS: ahaa 4 dn ihe Seal ons the Len Maso 1830, 7: 

23, Voss!, “La Soulpture de Maxhur8', crs Aslatica, XV (1930), pt. Xt 

#1. Fergussaty, Tree wndl Serpant Worship (1868), pis. LXXI, LXXTY and XCI. 
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Fi. 5. J stone figure from Pajaliputra (one of a pair), ht. 27 Ins, now in the teidian Museum, 
Calcutta, third-second century B.C. ; 2, stone figure from Mathurd, I. 34 ins., now tn the Lascknow 
Museurr, probably frst century A.D. 3. Nirone with twakara and lion figures from a'earving at 
Ainaravati (after Fergusson), second century A.D. ; 4, leg of throne from a carving at Naksh-i-Rustam, 
Persia, Achaemenid (after Sarre and Her:fe rronze leg of 

probably Achaemenid, ht. 20% ins. (after Po 


throne from Persia (one vd a Fest 
yooden chair, originally painted, 
Khotan, ft, 19 ins,, third Peay mit ier Stein) vi oD 
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fact & recognized name—ririh@sana—and an excellent fon of a throne with lion figures in the position 
Thave assumed for the Patna griffins is contained in the well-known statuc of Vima Kadphises from Mat near 

|. Whote the Kushan ruleris sculptured life-size and in the round, seated on 2 throne the front legs of 
‘which are formed of standing liov-figures.' 

I therefore we accept the probability of the Patna griffins having formed part of a ceremonial chair or throne 
‘we'may consider the probable origins for such a form. The use of stylized animals for such a purpose is of 
ours rately common io the ancient work and tees slay Poway Tt Oo orga oud te 
invention within India, but the uctual griffin ‘pps sglcamly pot to « sore probable on ‘outside the 


i 


‘Achaemenid royal couch, as shown for instance in the Naksh-i-Rustam reliefs,* are in fact formed of griffins 
1m the Patna beasts in essentials (fig. $, 4), and there are in existence two pairs of legs of 
‘hetual chairs or thrones in bronze from Persia with the griffin-motif brilliantly carried out (fig, 5, 5).8 The dato of 
these bronze objects is debated: they have boen claimed as Sastnian as well as Achaemenid and, although 
‘evidence is not unambiguous for either dating, the earlier date certainly docs not seem in any way wnlikely. 
Interest with regard to Indian parallel is in the fact that a griin-figure of exactly the sams syle, down 

to details of the foliated ornament on the chest, has been found in Afghanistan, and may be a signi i 

to contacts between Persia and India in Achaemenid times. 
“The Indian evidence suggests, as we haye seen, that the lion- or griffin-throne idea continued well into the 
esaturies A.D. in Indi, at ofcoureit di eewhere. Fig S 6 shown ren toagh ncial form in wood 
be 


derives from Achaemenid ‘and would be one more pisce of evidence for the connection between the two 
Civilizations from the early third century B.C, onwards. 





Vogel, op. cit Ht Te 
“Sarte and E. Horie, Insaische Felsreliefs (910), fig. 5 Cf. also Peerot and Chipiez, Hist. de I'Ar1 on Aniiqultd, 


Pope and Acker. Persian Art, WV, pl. 240. 
© Ady 719-720. The ‘dating is here accepted but the Achaemenid ponsitility s discussed with some approval. 
# A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, M, pl. LXX- 
F 1. Kendrick, AngioSaxon Art (1958), pl. XVI, 2 
1 Sac for instance Survey of Perakon Art, TV, pls 203 (Choseoes 1); 208A (Bahram Gor); 239 (Bahram 11). 







TERRACOTTA FIGURINES OF AHICHCHHATRA, DISTRICT BAREILLY, U.P. 
By V, S. AGRAWALA 


In Ancient India no. 1 was published a summary classification of some of the principal 
pottery-types found during the excavations of 1940-44 on the site of Ahic rd, 
sSuperintenens of the Museums Branch of the Archaeological Survey of India has now under- 
taken a similar classification of the terracotta human figurines from the same excavations, 
feaving the animal figurines for a future occasion. The classification is based upon a rough- 
and-ready system of stratification which falls short of modern standards but may be allowed a 
certain weight where the evidence is sufficiently abundant ta cross-check itself, Fortunately 
the terracottas from the site are munerous, and, in respect of recurrent types, the sequence 
may be regarded as reasonably established. It thus marks a considerable advance upon the 
diverse typological classifications which have in the past been a source of controversy rather 
than a substantive contribution to knowledge. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


Cy figurines may be regarded as the poor-man’s sculpture and have great value as 
sources of social and religious history. 

Ih India the art of making figurines of baked clay is of high antiquity. At Harappa, 
Mohenjodaro and other chalcolithic sites in Sind and Baluchistan, terracottas haye been 
found in large numbers. Historical sites also in North India, such as Pataliputra, Basarh, 
Rajehat, Kosam, Mathura, Sankisi, Besnagar, Pawaya, Nagari, Taxila and now 
Ahichchhatra*, have yielded a mass of terracotta material, most of which still awaits 
systematic study. 4 

‘The excavations at Ahichchhatra were carried out from 1940 to 1944 under the 
direction of the late Rao Bahadur K. N, Dikshit. During the four seasons’ work an 
approximate time-sequence was established, and it is on the basis of this time-sequenice 
that the present analysis has been a ate For purposes of record the whole site was 
marked out on the general site-plan in $00-foot squares, each square being numbered with a 
capital Jetter of the alphabet as A, B, C, etc., on the east-west line and by Roman numerals I, 
Ti, IM, etc., on the north-south line. Each 500-foot square was sub-divided into 100-foot 
Squares, which were again divided into 10-foot squares, and each of these 100 sub-division 
was numbered la, 15, Ic, Id, le, If, 1g, 1h, 17, 1k, and thus up to 10k, 

Further, the ten wholly or jally excavated areas or plots on the mound were 
designated as ACI, ACII, ACIIT, ACTIV, ACV, ACVI, ACVII, ACVIT, ACXIT and ACXY. 

Thus the number “ACIII, KIX/P9a, -61" on a is sata shows that it was found at 
Ahichchhatri, plot III, in 500-foot square KIX, in 100-foot square P, in 10-foot Square 9a, 
‘At the 61-foot level below a datum fixed at the top of the highest mound inside the fortifica- 
tion, about 75 feet above the level of the fields outside.* Of these plots, ACIIT is the most 





1 Ablekchhatra ending in long ais the correct spelling supported by ancient texts and also by a clay sealing 
‘of the Gupta period (no, 963, ACTIV) reading SF Ahichchhatrd-bhuktau kumardmatyadhtkaranasya, ‘of the office 
of the Kumardmatya in the division of Ahichchhatra’, 

*F The fallaclousness of this system has been pointed out in Ancient India, n0, 3.1947), pp. 14H, It must 
be emphasized that the ‘stratification’ of the Ahichchhatra excavations was of # summary nature and is valid 
only for general inferences. Nevertheless, no similar bulk of terracottas of the historic period from India has 
Hitherto received even this degree of documentation, and the main results appear to be well substantiated. 
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resentative in its range. Nine strata, covering approximately the period from 300 B.C. to 
AD. 1100 were recognized, and Mr. A. Ghosh, Sie was in charge of the site, observes that 
“Among the excayated plots it was in ACHII alone that we started from a sufficiently high 
evel to be sure that the area had been in occupation till the last days of the city, Here we 
reached the natural soil by cutting through successive strata, A cross-section of all the 
structural stages of Ahichchhatra, however limited in extent, has thus been ex; to 
view, and the knowledge gained affords a sages basis for dating obj found 
elsewhere in the city’? Fortunately, the number of terracotta-finds from At was. far 
in excess of the finds from all other sites put together. Site ACIII therefore may be taken 
to reveal the norm of the succession of styles and types. 
The following chart shows the chronological position allotted to the different strata 

by Mr, A. Ghosh:— 

Stratum IX; before 300 B.C, 

Stratum VII: 300 to 200 B.C, 

Stratum VII: 200 to 100 B.C. 

Strata VI and V: 100 B.C. to A.D, 100, 

Stratum IV: A.D. 100 to 350. 
A.D. 350 to 750. 
Stratum IT: A.D. 750 to 850. 
Stratum I: A.D, 850 to 1100. 


For purposes of description, the terracottas are grouped into subject-categorios, 





GROUP I, MOTHER GODDESS 
Tyre 1. Motuex Gonpess (Stratum VIII: ¢, 300-200 BC) 


‘This type is represented by nine figures, seven from ACIIE and two from ACV, 
the first four from ACIII ean be uccepted as evidence foe chronological aiaerh nont 
and 3 in gray colour are of the same type and style as a considerable foup of clay figurines 
iat ac ponerse cand by Dr. Coomareswamy * and miyselht ‘Outside Mathura, 
similar female figurines of the early period ure extremely rare and 
with no. 6 (ACHE 3542, found in a later filing) may fel have besa Heed ae 
rather than products of the local school. archaic figures are entirely modelled by 
hand and, except no. 7 which is worthless as evidence, seem to be the work of skilful 
eaten intent ob aia etait well in the absence of moulds, 
. ures conform to a pre-determined iconographic pattern. stan 
is the By lied and punched decoration used freely end with vatistiog, Thi cnente cals 
the perkace and ihe girdle ame Sipplaut. There is no instance of the applied aye at 
wutra or at Mathura, althou; is is a common fe Goddess 
figurines from Gandara usted by Colonel Gordan wane” 

ting of igurines of this group is an important point. thurd 
figures were stray finds from old mounds and 0 from controlled Eenaons. Tietooe 
dating was based solely on their very archaic style, They are all hand-made and the facial 

+ "The Pottery of Ahichchhatra’, Ancient Jndia, no. 1 (1986), p. 39, 
alread Arcale Indian Terracotas, Tis bee 1 and 13, 

ee S. Ageawala, “Mathura Terracottas’, Journal of the U.P. Historical Society, IX, pe IT uly 1936), 


* D. H.Gordon,*Early Indian Terracottes’ 
195, ph Me ple VINE gmat of the And Society af Orient Art XE L943) pp 134 
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features are like those of a bird or animal. Both these characteristics exist in the 
Ahichchhatra figures also. Although, owing to the very limited exploration of the lowest 
levels in ACIII, the evidence at our disposal is confined to a few fragmentary specimens, of 
which two in gray colour are the more relevant to our p se, the Ahichchhatra specimens 
seem to supply fitm data for assigning this group of Mother Goddess figurines to the pre- 
Suga period. They betong to Stratum VIII, for which a date between 300 and 200 B.C. 
is ‘by the excavator, It may be that the type lasted on for another hundred years. 
the for the earliest introduction of this archaic hand-made can be pushed 
back into the pre-Maurya period, as Dr. Coomaraswamy and myself once suggested 
‘on stylistic grounds, can neither be proved nor disproved by the present limited evidence. 
Subject, however, to yerification from strictly controlled excavations at Mathura or at 
‘Ahichchhatra itself, it appears that the type was known in the third century B.C. and 
properly belongs to the Maurya period, t 
The identification of the goddess is another relevant question. That the craftsmen 
attempted to give Sete to a formula comprising certain well-defined features must be 
readily i bird-or animal-like face, prominent breasts, broad hips, triple-rosetted 
head-dress, collar, necklace and Ce girdle form the elements of this formula. Th 
none of the figures of this group from Ahichchhatra or from Mathura is nudity ever 
indicated, although any signs of drapery are also wanting. From the. popularity sind the 
wide range of the formula at the back of these figures the inference is irresistible that they 
represent a type of the Mother Goddess. Whether this goddess was Aditi, Indragi, Maya, 
Vasudhara or Padmisri or even Anaitis is more than we can determine in the present state 
of our knowledge. The type appears indeed to preserve an earlier tradition of an un- 
differentiated Mother Goddess. 


1. Head and bust of female figure (ht. 1-8") in gray colour with applied and incised decoration. This is 
a characteristic example of the archaic style in which the whole figure was modelled by hand. It has animal. 
Tike features, the nose (now damaged) being almost horizontal. ‘The appliqué eyes and the ears are now chipped 
off, the right ear being indicated by a slight mark, The hair was indicated by parallel appliqué strands 
descending on the back up to the line of the arm-pit, but is now chipped off leaving slightly grayish markings 
on a black surfice. ‘The number of strands seems to have been five on m few specimens und 
three on others. ‘This style of upplicd hair-braids is shared by & majority of the female figures of this type both 
from Mathuri and hete, An applied collar was fixed round the neck but is now detached; a small 
perforation-mark in the centre represents former prickings on the collar, Another pendant necklace, 

sing over the shoulders and above the breasts, was made by a roll of clay, now partly preserved and marked 
ye series of pitheads, It is clear that these were produced by affixing seeds of the hajrd (Peonlcwm spicatuin) 
lant, The breasts were also applied but are now missing. ‘The arms extended horizontully from the shoulders 
iit were bent abruptly from the elbow; the fore-arms are now missing, Being found in Stratum VITT of ACI, 
the figure should be assigned (0 the period 300-200 B.C. The specimen is closely related. to the type of 
figure 2 illustrated in my pper on Mathura terracottas' and now provides a sounder basis for its early dating, 


No, 8884, ACI, KIX/P9a, ~61" below datum line; Stratum VIII: 300-200 B,C. 











2, Fragment of a female figure from breast to thighs (2"). Hips and waist form a well-defined triangle, 
the former being broad and connecting these figures with a steatopygous type (prichw-érogi), and 
the liter stim (madhye sangrdyd), an ideal of beauty in early timex* The navel is indicated by a per- 
Foruted mark made with a sharp pointed tool; the girdle is ahown by a deep groove underlined by a row of sunken 
pin-heads; the Jegs are straight and separated bya prominent arch, Red clay with brown slip, 


No. 8934, ACIIT, KIX/P9a, -60'; St, VIL. 


1 Y, S. Agrawals, op. cit. 
+ Satapatha Brahmaya, 1, 2.5, 16. 
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3 iztemant (225°) of the right side of x female igure from waistline to foot, It it of gray terracotta 
With traces of black slip. Slender waist: broad hip; shore stumpy foot undigitated, The most 
feature is an elaborate jewelled girdle half an inch broad, marked by three lines of punched circlets eacloset 
between two grooved lines, 

Stylistically it belongs to the same erchate group as nos. | and 2. ‘The figure belongs to Stratum VIt, 
corresponding to 200-100 B.C., probably approximating to the earlier limit. 


No, 8797, ACHIT, KX/LIb, 58"; St VIT: 200-100 B.C. 


4: | Tonto of « female figure (25°), head and portion below girdle missing, Applet eollir-with two fines 
of pin-head marks; a pendant neckluce passing round the breasts with vertical string between them, 
arms, formerly projecting straight from the shoulders, wre now broken ;protinent breasth with nipae mate 
and worked from the material of the torso; nayel shown by # perforation mark; Birdle rendered by # horizontal 
flat band with indented grooves. Buff clay with brown slip. 


No, 8842, ACTIT, KX/Lid, -$8"; St. VIL 


5. Female head (1-25") with emphatic bird-like features, pointed nose, mouth indicuted: by a shore lit. 
mark, and the two nostrils by small pin-heads. Diamond-shaped incised eyes with pupil indicated: ears (pto~ 
jecting on both sides and stanyped with single rosettes. A third Toscticis stumped in the centre of the forehead 
forming the three-rosetted houd-dress in its simplified form which later assumes ornate development. 

‘The rosette consists of two intersecting lines with a dot in cach anglo, and is a symbol ‘found on the early 
Punch-marked coins. Brick-red colour. 


No, 8933, ACII, KX/L20, 564"; St. VI: 100 B.C, to A.D. 100. 


6. Fragment (2°) of female figure from abdomen to thighs, Navel marked hy a sunken six-armed 
Fosette resembling a shadarachakra, another punch-mark symbol.  Browd jun niet indented girdte 
fimilar to that on no. 4. Whitish gray colour blackened in places fn firing. ‘The fragmunt was found in a fater 
filling, doubtless out of context, 


No, 3542, ACIM, KX/PSd, 43"; St. 11a, 
7. Fragment (2-5) of a female figure from waist to Jett foot, Prominent girile howy by @ single row of 


punched eirelets between two horizontal grooved lines prodisced by pressing the ma hs 
‘separated by an arch and the left foot shown without doteia cr ee Gray fi bake wot the Taisen 
ork 


? 


No. 1347, ACIT, KX/F7e, ~#1'; St. 11a, 


‘The following thres figures (8-10) were found in a reflse-pit with 
Br atoney tte in) pi mixed filling in ACV anit, although archaic 
8." Headless 


‘9. Female figurine (3-S" with face mutilated, ‘The head-dress ‘three-rosetted which | 
ow ith punched mara al preted te oe Similar tical decent eae oe ett 
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Short straight arms; girdle marked by a single row of punched points between two lines; broad stumpy legs dis- 
‘proportionately short: Fine kneaded clay, baked very hard. Light brownish colour. 


No, 3180, ACV (Pit), 63", 


‘Type 2. FEMALE FIGURE RELATED TO THE MoTHER GopDESs 


10, Head and fragmentary bust of a female figure (1-6). Tn this type the head with its framing head- 
ress is pressed out of w mould and joined to a body worked by hand. The head-dress is simple but is dis- 
tinguished by two features: (3) trefoil pattern, and (ii) streamers or bands falling on each side of the head. Of 
the trefoil head-dress, the two side-projections are cach marked by « double circle with a central pellet and the 
tniddle one by a symbol consisting of two intersecting lines with a dot in each angle, as seen on-no. 5, 

‘The side-streamers consist of an omament formed by a central axis between. two Nagas. This symbot 
also occurs on punch-marked coins, and may for the sake of convenience be designated xs the Nagendra 
symbol, The three strejks of this symbol are punched with small nail-head marks, most probably indicating 
penrtatrings. The huir is shown by two slight ridges forming un angle above the forchead and adorned by a 
similar string of pearls. The oval facial type with half-open eyes looking downward is sugwestive of an icono- 
graphic formuls. Heavy round Auadalas are worn in the ears. Gray colour, hard-baked fine clay. 

‘This fs the only exampls from the Ahichchhatr’ excavations of an archaic female figurine haying a moulded 
head und a modelled body, The presence of the punch-mark symbols and trefoil head-dress and the gencral 
aiyle and expression of the eyes point to its unmistakable association with a pre-established Mother Goddess type, 
4s in the caso of Type 1. 

No. 6277, AVC (Pit), 71" 6". 


GROUP I. EARLY MOULDED PLAQUES 


Th this group are classified the early moulded figures, both male and female, produced 
completely from a mould. Of the forty-five Ahichchhatra Specimens, ‘only cight are gray 
and the rest red. The whole group may be subdivided as follows:— 

(a) Couples of the Mithuna and Dampati Types. 
i Sie female heures Ws 
(c) Allied male figures. 


Tyre 3. MITHUNA FIGURES 


The Mithuna showing a male and a female figure standing side by side is the leading 
type at Ahichchhatra, represented by twelve pene about 30 p.c. of the figures in the 
group. This may be attributed to local predilection, since both in Mathura and Gandhara 
the number of Mithuna specimens amongst the moulded figures is very limited. 

Tt is difficult to postulate a precise religious significance for the Mithuna figures and 
for the individual male and female specimens derived from them, Association with an 
original cult of fertility may be claimed by the presence of sacred symbols on the head- 
dress and the necklace, and also in one instance by the indication of nudity. At best they 
seem to be related to the ideal *man-and-woman’ figures represented at Sanchi as forming 
part of the repertoire of the idyllic land of Uttarakuru, where Mithuna pairs endowed with 
eternal youth and beauty are born from Wish-fulfilling Trees (Kalpavriksha) and spend their 
lives in continuous pleasure. In the most expressive 5} male figure holds a tute 
and the woman embraces him with her right hand has her left hand placed akimbo, 

Both on stylistic and stratigraphical grounds the Mithuna plaques fall into two Sub- 

., viz.; (i) an earlier Sub-type of the proper Mithuna or ‘man-and-woman’ figures, and 

4 later Sub-type in which the male and female figures show affinities with the stone figures 

early Indian art and may be styled the Dampati or *husband-and-wife* Sub-type, 
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In the Mithuna Sub-type the male ‘is the left-hand figure of the pair; in the Dam, 
one this position is reversed and {he female Sure invariably fils a tehand side "The 
first Sub-type may be dated in the Sufiga period, ¢. 200 to 100 B.C. with a pro! ible extension 
into the Patchale period (100 BC-AD. | 100) ‘and the second may be assigned to the 
Panchala period proper. The eras ey supplied by four specimens from ACIII supports 
this inference. The rest of the related figurines come from the Pit in ACV and are not of 
‘much stratigraphical value. 

i Tn all cases, figures from ACIII will be described first and then the corresponding types 
from ACY. 


Sub-type (i). Early Mithuna plaques 


1}, Mithuna plaque (2-5) showing 4 male and a female figure standing side by side, ‘Portion below walst- 
Ning missing. The head-dress of the woman is very elaborate, consisting of two latetul masses of turban and & 
Central boss, all stamped with the same decoration and symbols as in the botter-preserved specimen, no. 12 
below. The three sacred symbols stuck on the left side consist of an arrow-head (bdna), a banner (ivuja) und 
A goad (aikusa), “The dependent tassels, the two streaming bands and the knotted lop-sided turhan, of the muile 
figure aro similar to those on no. 12. ‘The man weurs an upper scarf passing across the chest and falling from 


‘No, 8820, ACI, KIX/K9k, 56" 6"; St. VIT: 200-100 B.C, 


12, Mithun plaque (5"%3°5" breadth) showing a male on the left and w female on the right: The man 
holds In his right ltand near the girdle the upper end of « jute. The woman is touching with her right hand 
the girdle of her husband, the left resting on her hip. Tho left hand of the male figure embraces tho woman on 
her back. He is wearing a turban with protuberance 9 the loft side, covering a mass of hait or resting. on 1 
slobular core. "This characteristic style of head-dress is found on all the male figures of this Sub-type, Round 
the neck is an orrument consisting of five crescents with thickened ends strung together and placed tn alternating 
Position. On his shoulders is a rich ornamental scarf with a broad border of plaited plaques and stripes, the 
olds of the scarf covering the right arm and the double-plaited ends falling on the right side belaw the ence, 
He is wearing a dhort with parallel oblique folds on the right leg und vertical folds om the left, and nlso'a girdle 
the two ends of which form on the left thigh » bulbous tussel. Marks of stippling on the bust of the male 
gure indicate a gauize-like garment for the upper part of the body. A plese of atraw iauested by chance in 
the mould fis left a scar across the length of the figure from right nipple to right kee. 

The decoration of the female figure is much more claborats. Hor hair it adorned with a double pearlstriag 
terminating at the sides in circular rings Of pearls near the ears, Similar peasl-strings fringing the halt on the 





The next band has a row of three sacred symbol—an arrowhead (band), a bunts ‘a goad (arikusa) 
(fig. 1, Z}—surmounting a tassoled ornament of four strings attached to a round Hebei) no tate ena 
sppedr also in the bead-dress of the Oxford Sgure,* and in the pair of amulet-strings carved on a Sdnwhf pillur,? 
‘There are three additions symbols woven in het Jong necklace, oamely, a dagger on the loft, a puppet (érfvatsa) 
in the centre, and, on the right, a vujra with « pointed angle and prongs. This type of necklace (fig. 1,1)* is 
found not only on all the female figures of the Mithuna Sub-type, but is a regular feature on tis aschele terra. 
Sota of the modelled-cun-monkled variety from Mathurl.® OF the elght sacred symbols seen a the figire, 





ot jon Mt Joknston, “A Terracotta Figure at Oxford’, Journal ofthe Indian Soclety of Oriental Art, X (1942), 
® Ibid. p96, 


12, Mashall, Monuments of Sdncht (Dethi, 1940), TL pl, XXXVTIa; als 5 
e * The Une-druwings accompanying this article are the work of Me c Dltetae aioe thanks 


dubs 
© ‘Mathur Terravottas’, figs. 6, 10, 12, 13, 
no 





7 
Typical omaments and hair-dresses. | and 2—=no, 12: 3=no. 90; =o. 303: Smo. 175; 6=no. 
Br Bee 14a; Sno. 48} 9=no, 109: 10= no. 265; itr 15; ice! 157; 13cm. 100: Manes 
Wea: 1300. 1682 16= 
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the presence of the puppet or srivatea ix of interest as it virtually reproduces the form of the sechai: Mother 
idess classed under Group I (see especially no. 4), 
The other omamenis consist of w flat torque, heavy rings im the eacs, hmicelets, and puffed. flowery 

bangles on the hands. ‘The dress consists of a scarf both shoulders rai 

in rolls on the sides. Tn spite ofthis, « notable feature ofthis specimen fe the indication of nudity, produces! 


Indication of sex is practically absent ia the Abichehbtrs and Mathura female figures of the early class. 
The colour ofthe terraconta is Sray-bluck ; the clay shows a slight mixing of rice-huak and signs of the usc 
ofa fibrous brush on the back, 


No. 6191, ACY (Pit), -69', 


13. Fragment of a Mithuna pluque (2:57) produced from the same mould ma no. 12. Broken ty an Oblique 
line ar atu ofthe ale tothe shoulder ofthe female; the portion Below tigre aka Gray 
colour with traces of bluck paint. 


No, 6212, ACY (Pit), ~60'. 


14, Mithuna plaque (47°) from the same mould as no, 12. The is that the draped female 
fare is without the aided mark of midity. Portion below ankles cal aor can ‘upper corners missing 
‘Buff colour with brownish alip. “Marks of the use of« aeraper on tke ok 


No, 6134, ACV (Pit), -67'. 


1S. Mithuna pl ue (1:4) similar to above but smaller in size, The lower part of the sound-box of the 


lute is visible near the leg of the male figure, ‘The foot of the ‘missing in other examples, are preserved 
Hore, showing the femule figure wearing anklet, Gmiy volun rn 


No, 6133, ACY (Pit), 69%, 


16, | Mithuna plaque (35°) with details of, ‘and decoratio 
chief difference ig that the male figure is holding x over het ota ie ba The woown i 
touching the girdle of the male figure, Indicating a tendency to emphases the erotic aspect of the subject. 
Light red colour, Portion below ankles of the mate figure and the knoe Of the female figure missing. 

No. 6127, ACV (Pit), -66" 6*, 


17. Lower half of a Mithuna plaque (2.2%), Details similar to no. 16 Red lay, 
No, 6132, ACV (Pit), -67' 6", 


oo ar mentary mould of w Mithuna pinque (2, showing the head ofa roman and @ ofthe male 
Sigure. ‘The details ofthe hair-bonnet and the Norsicgor: stern ‘urban with sored symbols 
wre the same as In the preceding figures. The relict from thin cies an 


this mould is not so. high as in.the offer figures, 
No, 6193, ACV (Pit), -69", 


Sub-type (if), Later Dampati or “husband-and-wife? Ie 
The tT pla is i a :. 
sroup by the flowing ears! this head re dings om the pevig 
Toa eeu of the male and the female figures is reversed, the female now 


(i) The plaques ha ive borders 
foented ante ae ‘ipa i sis 


triangles, The 
and 4 to have been mado fr 
rou fellows a reglar mag o™ eE Tetangular 





TERRACOTTA FIGURINES OF AHICHCHHATRA, DISTRICT BAREILLY, UP. 
(iii) The details of the decoration of figures are much simpler than in the previous 


” (iv) Drapery and ornaments, the hair-dress in the female figures, and the conspicuous 
turban of the male figure, as also the facial types, are related to known examples of carly 
Indian ure, 


St poses and subjects are voluptuous, pointing to their secular character. 
(¥i) In three specimens out of four there is a suspension-hole which shows that these 
were hung on walls as objects of beauty or illustrations of erotic subjects. 


The figures ate divested of all religious feeling and are types of youthful men and 
women devoted to love. They conform to the descriptions of the classical poets like 
Bhasa, Aévaghosha and Kalidasa. In art the type had become established much earlier, at 
least in the ua period (second century B.C.), and it continued into the Pafichila 
(100 B.C.-A.D. 100), Kushna and Gupta periods, when it is often repeated as a favourite 
motif in the stone reliefs. 

Two of the plaques are from ACTII site, No, 19 belongs to Stratum VI (100 B.C.~ 
AD, 100), and no. 20, from Stratum IVc, should be about A.D. 100. Possibly the 
specimen was made a century earlier, in the early Pafichala period, and has survived into 
its present level. Although this Dampati type had already been evolved earlier in 
sculpture at Bharhut about the second century B.C., its adoption in a clay-medium by 
humble potters on an extensive scale is a later development. In other cases also, types 
in, clay appear subsequently to well-established ty, in stone, as the popularization 
of an established theme. is thus every probability that, amongst the figures of 
couples, the Mithuna type came first and the Dampati type followed as.a derivative with its 
own special features. 


19, Dampatt plaque (2'9"%3-4") showing an amorous couple, with the woman standing on the right 
side of the man; portion ubove navel missing. Right hand of the female figure placed on. a beautiful girdle 
‘of double-beaded string. She is wearing a scarf, a long outer garment consisting probahly of combined tunic 
‘and skirts fastened round the body by a girdle, and heavy anklets, ‘The male figure wears flat waist-band and 
adhotl falling in folds on sides of the legs, leaving the knees bate. Lower border of the plaque decorated by # 
row of flowers (phulla-vallt) laid between two beaded lines. 


‘No, 8690, ACIII, KIX/P9a, -56' 6"; St. Vic: 100 B.C. 


20, Dampuil plaque (52° x3-2°) showing aman and 8 woman with their left and right arms crossed at the 
back and hands placed on exch other's shoulders. The right hand of the woman is placed on a triple-beaded 
girdle. Her plaited hair is covered by a bonnet decorated with rows of petals, a design found on numerous 
Bharhut figures of men ind women.’ She wears pendants in her ears, @ flat triangular necklace of three 
strings, and a triple armlet on the right arm. ‘The male figure wears # knotted turban covered with petalled deco 
ation, Tat torque and necklace, a scarf passing across the body (o the left side, « cloth with « front fold arranged 
‘Petween the legs, und a girdle Knotted in a graceful loop in front, like the cloth girdles on Bharhut figures, 
‘Red plaque with a thin lozenge border, and a suspension-hole in the centre above. 


No. 8574, ACIII, KIX/P9, -52'; St1Ve: about A.D, 100. 
21. Fragment of o ‘Dampatt plaque (1+5") showing the head of a male figure, from the same mould as no. 20, 
No. 6128, ACV, QVIII/P4j, -64', 


22, Dampatt plaque (6:2* x4-2") showing the figures in an amorous attitude, the male touching the beeast 
of his rP*On her bead # bonnet consisting of pearl-strings covering the hair, which is gathered in a braid 
towards the right. Ornaments as on 10, 20 withthe exception of armlets. She is holding with her right hand 





1 1. Bachbiofer, larly Mndian Sculpture (1929), pl. 32. 
n3 
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the ends of 1 scarf tied loosely round her hips, es in some of the Bharhut figures.I The mule figure has # two- 
knotted turban. "The slightly projecting base is decorated with four floral bosses and two spirals, A suspension- 
hole above, Red colour. Break at the neck-line, the two pieces being now joinod together. 


No. 6692, ACV, QVITI/PIh, ~60', 


Tyre 4. ALLIED FEMALE FIGURES 


The material under this head consists of two Sub-types: (i) The first reproduces the 
elaborate head-dress and decorative details such as the sacred symbols, streamers and long 
necklace seen on the female figures of Mithuna plaques of Sub-type | of Type 3 (nos. 1-18). 
A corresponding male type with the same kind of head-dress and the lute occurs (below, 
no, 48), (i) The secoed Subtye coaat ofa free evolution of this type cor 

i ous figures. The reliable stratigraphic evidence of a single figure, no. from 
ACIIT, shows that the type was known in Stratum VI, i.e. about the same period as the 
plaques of the Mithuna type. Special types, such as the dancing female figure and mother 
and child, come from the Pit in ACV and cannot be used for firm dating. They must, 
however, have preceded the Kushdna epoch and may be tentatively assigned to the Panchala 
period, between 100 B.C. and A.D, 100. 





Sub-type (i). Allied to the Mithuna Sub-type 


23.  Elaborately decorated woman (2°5"), related to the Mithuna Subtype (ef. no, 12), Double. fringe 
‘on forehead: turban with two lateral masses and a central lotus, that on the lef side having « looo sre 
8 Pendant of tassels and three symbols, the srrow-head, banner, and goad, and that on the tight teisted rolls 
ff turban above conical mass of hair; button ear-ring in left enr. Elaborate drapery with pallet revs 
border. Buff colour with patches of black and brown slip; tongus-reliet with its background eu 
below waistline missing. 

No, 8878, ACTIN, KEX/P10c, -57'; St. VII: 200-100 B.C. 

He isevident that independent figures like these are co-eval in time with the Mithuna plaques of Subtype (). 


24, | Female figure (2-4) similar to no, 23, with which details of the head-dress agree closely. The double 
row of taurine symbols on the streamer is clear om this specimen. The left-side rolt of the turban shows an 
arrowhead od a bane, sad the See dependent from a plaque consists. of si i 
‘with rows of clongsted cylindrical beads alternating with spacers, ‘The arms are covered with folds of drapery, 
‘but the details of the cloth and necklace are not clear. Gray colour with traces of Portion below 
patie’ ack stip, ‘below 

No. 6225, ACV (Pit), -71'. 


25. Woman (32°) with claborite headdress and. omamentation, This and the following figure hay 
4 striking similarity it ths Oxford specimen published by Johnston and referred to above under ogc 1s The 
a 


it off; portion 


i ‘pearldecorations, The 
have two highly decorative large round plugs, similar to thee 4 ‘Oxford figure, one it right 
shown fronlly and whe other fom th side (he revere of the Oxted Rory ety tal hae 





 Bachhofer, op. cit., pl. 20, lei, 
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of pearls or beads, Round the neck is a broad torque, and on the breasts a tong necklace, Folds of the scarf 
are shown on the arms. ‘The right hand is placed on the waist and the left one is missing. Red colour. 


‘No, 3179, ACV, QVII/P6h, -65' 6°. 
26. Woman (2-6") similur to the ubove in details of drapery and ornamentation. 
No. 11147, ACXY, QVIL/¥9d, 51’. 


2, es Ri Ree Fn mek few ree Str eel hos Get ret of > 
‘woman's head-dress on Mithuna plaques, notably the central flowery boss and the two streaming bands punched 
with circles. Instead of the scred symbols, the outer framing ofthe headdress is azhieved by the rich foliage 
of the palm-tree. This is more in keeping with the unorthodox scheme of decoration, wlso seen on a terri 
Scena sn Spit frm Mathur where the docoraion consis of plumes and wha leares respective 
‘The hair on the forchead shows recessed pattern. A conical pendant in right ear and a double circular 
fring in left, Red clay. 
‘No. 11315, ACTM, picked up from the surface. The figure may be placed in ¢, first century B.C. 


BA Beet of woman (279 showing x shmple etl tad dress, with two lateral mass anda centr) pro- 
rae Three holes are pierced in each of the side-rolls of the turban obviously to fix amulets or decorative 
Ty Soon base flo the shen. ‘A druuvlike ornament (s worn in the right eur, and a button-ring, 
TAielehe A bcoet plies rows tan work consis of Cires plaqucs pd two tans." A sa tod round the 
‘waist. Light bof colour. 
‘No, 6185, ACV (Pit), -70’ 6". 


29. Pepe Neel bad homer anata iretipcat res wal Legs covered with folds of drapery. 
Ey see Heed eee Prominent ends of a long scarf. Left hand wearing bracelets with palm shown 


female dancer. Buff colour partially blackened in the furnace. < 
No. 6189, ACV (Pit), -70' 6". 


30. Woman (3:5°) standing with fect oa 2 short base-plate, Cast from s rough mould with the fingers 
and toes not distinctly marked. Hands placed near the ridge of the girdle marked by punched circlets. The 
re encom h Set Renae Se na to ts Be Gray-black colour, Marks 
Of use of scraper to peel off surplus clay from the back. 


No. 6566, ACV (Pi), -73", 

31. Frogmentary torso of a female figure (2°). Right hand placed on slender waist; left extended up 

the girdle holding a garland. Wears tunic and @ dhori or skirt. "aes of te and o oa) ba 
‘suspended from the long necklace (ef. no. 12), Gray colour. Marks of scraper on the back and also finger-prints, 


No. 6222, ACV, QVILUPS}, 70". 


32. Standing woman (2-6") wearing tunic and dhoti with folds as on ao. 12. Two tassels pendent 
piers Tight bund resting on waist (kafivinywsta) and left extended by the side (larahasta), suggestive 
of a dancing figure. Gray colour. 

No. 6548, ACY (Pit), -72!. 


£ Gordon, op. cts pl Xi. Bigs and 2 
© A similar necklace and drapery are seen on a Gigure from Bulandibigh illustrated by Gordon (op. cit, 


1s 
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33. Fragment of a female figure (1:9") with feet on a hase-plute projecting from the plaque. Folds of 
lower gurment drawn on the sides, Red ctay, 

No, 6188, ACY (Pit), ~70" 6", 

34. | Fragmentary figure (28°) of u woman enveloped in a mantle so completely that the details of the body 
are hardly sate The medi be rsh peony alee The folds are marked with grooves. ‘The 
‘atyle of this figure i distinct from any described so far. Gray colour with traces of black paint, baked t0 extra 
hardness, 


No. 6537, ACV, QVID/PS}, -72', 


Sub-type (ji). Miscellaneous figures 


35. Wontun’s head (1,6°, being part of « moulded plaque with hair gathered in a high decorative crown. 
‘This arrangement revembles that on the mother-and-chikd specimen from Mohr Moradu (axita) published 
by Gordon.! Double pendants in both cars, Dull buff colour. 


No, 6154, ACV (Pit), ~68". 


36 | Mother-and-child plaque (35°), Woman carrying in her left arm 4 nude child wearing beaded girdle 
fand double necklace. A special feuture is a long bandolier-like necklace shown across the body, ‘The figure 
Presents a type familiar in Indian classica! uri, Tt comes from the Pit in ACV wd tay be placed anywhere 
in the PavichAla period (100 B.C.-A.D. 100), 


No. 6129, ACV, QVIM/PSx, ~66" 6". 


37, Torso of woman (4") holding right hand near breast and left on thigh. Prodoced, from w flat mould 
‘with shallow relief: Breasts for the first time shown with nipples, Wearing a scarf, loose-sleeved chiton, und 
4 mantle covering the lower past of the body with two exaggerated folds on the side of the lags. The rellefless 
modelling, carefully rounded breasts and the drapery ure features foreign to the local style. Most probably 
Parthian.” Brick-red colour. 


No. 6589, ACV, QVIII/P4j, ~73' 6". 


i ret specimen (no. 6151) cast from an identical mould was found in the same 10-foot square ot 68’ 6* 
level. 


38, Figure of standing woman (32°) in the round pressed out of a double mould, Holds a fly-whisk or 
a flower in ruised right hand; toft hand placed on thigh; eft log bent at knee: Jong braid of haie bisecting the 
clliptical loop of strands of hair on the back, a style of coiffure familiar in other figures of early Indian art. 


No, 6681, ACV, QVITI/P3}, ~64'. 


39, ‘Bust of w woman (22°) holding # bunch of Nowers in raved right hand and turban with » 
pvp! pekaat ekunicre ho, the breasts. Upper oh ectieabares 
traces of suspension-t centre. rat small the margin, connects 
plaque with those under Substype (i) of Type 3. hh ae * be 

‘The is similar to a terracotta illustrated by Gordon, which he assigns to sometime in the firt 
a nea ke Sets on te plagues of hs Subtype, elted to ently tne xeuptre The gure 
comes from ACT, ', Satu i, puts it about A.D, ipparently contradicted by its 
style. tis to be rogardéd as intrusive inthe strate, see ve 


No. 8435, ACTH, KIX/P9h, 47’; St. Id: A.D. 350-450. 





§ Gord its, pL XL, fig. 3. 

£ Ci" Mathura Terug 3. 

* ‘Early Indian Terracottas'’, p. 156, pl. XV, fig. 1. 
‘Bachhofer, op. cit, pl. XIX, top-left figute from Bharhut. 
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Nos. 40-45 are recorded below for their types rather than as furnishing evidence of dating, which is not 


40, Figurine (1-7") showing lower portion of female figure seated in profile to left with legs pendent and 
crossed. She is weuring & heavily-folded dhotl, covering both legs like trousers and secured at the waist. Gray~ 
Lick colour. In material, style of drapery and posc, the figure is reluted to a single specimen from Mathurd, 
showing a woman at her toilet? It seems to be an imported figure at Ahichchhatrs, depicting a foreign lady 
seated on a special kind of setice chair as in the Mathura figure. 


‘No, 1442, ACTII. 
41, Woman standing (4:2") heavily draped in a dhoti with sweeping folds. Hands placed on the girdle. 
By her side a female attendant holding 4 mirror. Stylistically the figure is related to a specimen from Mathura 
showing a Indy with fan. Brick-red colour, 
No, 1373, ACUI, KX/A9a, -36'. The specimen scems to have been thrown to the surface in the course 
‘filling. 


42. Woman standing (4"), hunds hanging by the side near the girdle which is indicated by a prominent 
Indistinct object in right hand. Double anklets. 

No. 8743, ACUI, KIX/P10e, -53°; St. V: about A.D. 100, 

43, Bust of a woman (3°) wearing 2 wreathed head-dress rendered by twisted rolls, ‘The face is related 
to that of nos. 25 and 26, but the head-dress is simple and shows Hellenistic influence. 

No. 6284, ACV, QVIN/P6g, ~66". 

44, Woman (3:2°) standing, feeding a parrot with a fruit in her left hand and wearing a sleeved tunic and 
dott. “The subject is familiar in the terracottas and sculptures of the Suga and Kushiga periods. Although 
found in the Pit in ACY, the figure may be dated on stylistic basis to about the first century A.D. 

No. 6187, ACY, QVIII/PSh, ~70' 6". 

45. Womun (2°5") feeding a parrot perched on her left hand with a fruit held in her right hand. Same 
date as no, 44, 

‘No. 6143, ACV, QVIIT/PS}, -67', 


46, Fragmentury torso (2-2) of woman in very low reliof wearing a tunic, a girdle, and skirts with flounced 


‘No, 6417, ACIII, KX/Alg, -4'; St. Tle: c. A.D. 350. Amongst associated finds was a copper coin of 


; 


47. Female head (1°S") with hair indicated by fine lines on the forehead and fringed by a double pearl- 
string, locks afranged in two loops, encircling the lateral masses now chipped off. The figure shows a high 
degree of sophistication and is related to another figure from Mathura published by Gordon.8 There is a 
second figure in the Mathuré Museum and the group scems to be limited to three or four specimens, so far as 
‘known. The specimen from Ahichebhitra comes from -70' level in the Pit in ACV (QVTII/PSh).  Unfor- 
nately, figures from this Pit cannot be dated so firmly as those from ACIIT site. ‘The head may be assigned. 
ny date between the first century B.C. and the first century A.D. There is a hole in the bottom of the neck 
showing that jt was-fixed to a tenon on the bust. 


‘No. 6208, ACV, QYIII/PSh, -70°. 


Bee 





tas’, fig. 31. 
* *Early Indian Terracottas', p. 164, pl. XU, fig. 3. 
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‘Tyre 5. ALLIED MALE FIGURES 
‘Sub-type (i). Allied fo the Mithuna Sub-type 

48. Male figure (57°) bolding a lute im suspended left hand. The head has = protuberant turban, Head- 
ivan Tn Crago, soscm ass Paar tate of oe ae Seven elles eet eT 
(cf. nos. 12 and 14). Elaborate scarf with mimute folds arranged on right shoulder, across the chest and ina 
loop on left shoulder. Distinct marks of stippling on the bust and neck indicute gauze-like (jilikd) gurment. 
Red colour, Both red and gray terracottas were produced from the same moulds. 

Found in ACY, Pit, ~72’. On the analogy of no. 1! from ACIIL, this may be dated’ to the period 
200-100 B,C, probably nearer the earlier limit. 

‘Nos, 6298 and 6524, ACV, QVIII/PS), -72', 

49. Nude boy (2-7, wearing a necklace of two taurineshaped beads and another pendent necklace 
‘on the chest. Holds an indistinct round object in right hand; left arm is akimbo, A richly decorated soul 
similar to nos, 12, 13 and 46 covers shoulders and arms with ends falling on the side of the legs. Triple-beaded 
girdle. This was a special type connected with the male type of po. 47. Gray-black colour. Head and feet 
missing, 

No. 6160; ACV, QVII/PSh. -71", 

(a) Torso of made boy (35%), similar to above, but larger, Red colour. 
No, 6102, ACV, QVIN/PSs, -65" 6". 


‘Sub-type (ii), Miscellaneous male figures 


$0. Standing figure of an ascetic (3°) with a short beard, and hair tied in & topknot on head: wonrs a short 
valkala dress falling to the knees; holds with both bands a basket of flowers (pushpo-chnigeriki) 
closely related to the young ascetic figures et Sanchi.! . : to ae 

No. 6171, ACV, QVITP9K, -63', 

31, Male figurine (2:5") modelled by hand. Originally three-legecd, the thint leg at the back serving 
thee) eccrine Tint of rb! ig rund he i wha dole po eo psig 
under ric region. head was probably moulded ; arms sissing. appears: 
3 male counterpart to tie three-legged female figure from Mathura ee? te rs 


No, 6596, ACV, QVIIY/PSh, -73', 
52 Child's head with smiling fice (1-7"), Hair shown in two side-masses near the fotehend. 

No. 6827, ACY, QIX/Q4e, 46’. Its smile reminds one of the smiling boy's head from Bulandt-biigh 
Tangs it, and the Oigure secs to belong to the best period of Suhex terracoty ark, ‘Thacems to have been 
GROUP IIL DWARFS 
Tyre 6. DWARFS AND GROTESQUES 

The predominant type under this class is that of a nude dwarf or ydmanaka, comprising 
about one hundred specimens... The general type is of a nude bow-legoed dwarfish figure 
the forth of 4 tomb The poston oF eh ie ower etree taking roughly 
the form of a re ‘The position of the hands determines the following two jub-types> 





4 Buchhofer, op. cit, pl. 595. 
*Mathurd Terracottas’, p. 19, fig. 14, 
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) hands placed on the w of the abdomen near the breast, and (ii) hands placed 

W the abdomen on the kip, joints. ( 

_ In both cases the fingers of the hands are always fisted, and the shaven heads have-a 
pointed skull and short projecting ears which in two cases have holes bored in the lobes 
(nos, 36 and 60). In to technique, we notice the following distinctions:— 

Seite (0, hands on breast. (a) Use of double moulds on a solid core of clay. The 
back and front moulds were pressed simultaneously and then removed, after which the 
Spare clay was off, eevial a mark along the joint. The modeller then retouchéd 

figure and Cues tis tors logs from the body. (6) Round holes pierced between 
the flexed elbow and the armpit. (c) Spare clay between the legs removed with an edged 
tool to leave a rhomboid space. In some cases a round hole pierces the space between the 
legs, larger than that under the armpits. . 

oe yee (it), arms akimbo. (a) Use of double moulds in the case of figurines of finer 
finish and small size; ® use of single moulds for specimens of cruder execution and bigger 
size (the biggest being 9°2" high, no. 63); (c) the facial type in the bigger specimens indicates 
foreign features with a flat face and pointed chin (cf. no, 63g); (d) the free space under 
the armpits is elongated when double moulds were used, but it is in the form of small 
circular holes when single moulds were used; and (e) the spare clay between the legs has 
not been removed except in one or two cases (cf. no. 63). 

A ial class under Sub-type (i) is that of miniature figurines produced by pressing 
a roll of clay inside a single oud! tn thie case only a small hole Eiveroen the bare was 
bored optionally, three figures showing it and three others being solid (cf. nos. 65 and 65a), 

‘There are two specimens with arms akimbo produced from double moulds but without 
holes cither under the arms or between 5. 

The evidence for dating is by finds from ACTH shows that the type prevailed 
throughout Stratum TV (A.D. 100-350) but was especially popular in Sub-stratum [Vc, 
between A.D. 100. and 200, which seems to haye been the time of its first introduction, It was 
thus a characteristic type of the Kushana period, and many specimens known from Mathura 
can now be assigned to their proper chronological context. 


‘Subtype (i). Hands on breast 


53. Nuide standing dwarf, vdmanaka, (44°) bow-legged, legs separated by removing the spare clay, but 
feet joined, Arms bent at elbow und hands with closed fists are placed on the upper side of a paunchy 
ubdomen ; two circular holes pierced under the armpits; bald head with skull pointed at the back, Produced 
by pressing two moulds on to a solid core of clay; marks of joining und paring spare clay at the sitles, The 
hholes near the elbow were piorced by a sharp-pointed round stick as the opéning on the front side is mostly 
‘bigyor than that at the other end. This is also shown by the clay at the lower end being drawn out a little and 
not flush with the surface of the back. The same instrument scems to have boen used for removing the clay 
from between the legs. This and other specimens of the group show a coating of yellowish clay with patches 
of red paint.1 

No, 8536, CHIT, KIX/P10c, ~49}". 





1 The Archaeological Chemist in India reports: ‘The examinotion of the yellow coating shows that the 
colouring material is hydrated ferric oxide. This yellow oxide is converted: into red ferric oxide on. heating. 
It does not contain lime or gypsum, but includes an appreciable proportion of sandy and clayey mutter, 
‘The yellow coating can be described:as yellow ochre or Multan maftl. ‘The quantity of the red paint wus 
too small to. be subjected to thorough analysis, but spot tests show that it contains ferrio oxide, Lead and 
mercury afe absent. This ferric oxide can be regarded as haematite or geru.’ 
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$4. Nude dwarf (45°) similar to no. 53; headless; rhomboid free space between legs. The holes under 
the armpit are straight and equal at both ends, 

‘No. 8527, ACHT. KIX/P4e, ~50'; Stratum TVe; A.D. 100-200, 
iH 35. Nude dwarfnsabove. Aperture between bandy Jegs circular, Although with flexed arms, the specimen 
| is unique in having been produced from a decp single mould, 
| No. $656, ACTIT, KX/Lle,-52'; St. 1Ve, 


| (@) No. 8969 (2:77), ACIIT, KIX/P96, ~51"; St. Vc. 





(6) No, 6899 (2-2"), ACTII, KIX/K6k, 46" Mile: A.D. 450-550, 
(©) No, 6454, ACTI, KIX/K10g, 454"; St. ITT: A.D, $$0-650, 


56. Nude dwarf (3°) having ears with bored lobes, 
No, 10921, ACI, KX/FYj, 47’ 6"; St. IMld: A.D, 350-450, 

57. Nude dwarf (3°) with lnds on chest above paunchy abdomen, No holes under armpits. 
No. 11509, ACT, Locus 85, -50', 


$8. Nude dwarf (3-2") as above, with stim normal body. 
; ‘No, 11509/3, ACT, Locus 85, ~50'. 


(@) Nude dwarf (2:6), back half portion only, showing that each half was produced from its miould 
‘separately and then joined together. 
No, 11541, ACI, Locus 85, -$1". 
() Torso of a nude dwarf (2-6") showing the front and back halves with hollow space inside the bust. 
No. 11537, ACI, Locus 85, -51'. 
59, Head (1-5") of m dwarf. 
No. 11509/S—more than » dozen specimens were found in Locus 85 on temple-site ACK. 


There are other specimens of this Sub-type from ACTH, ACVIT and ACXY mot recorded here. 





Sub-type (il). Arms akimbo 


$0. Nude dwarf (4°) with arms akimbo und fisted hands, skull pointed at the buck; eare bored with 
holes. An elongated space separates arms from bust, Produced from 4 double pire! a s 


No, 11177, ACXY, QVIT/Yif, -S1" 6". 
(@) Nude dwarf (38°) with arma akimbo, produced from a double mould, the back mould inade- 
quately pressed. 








‘No, 6997, ACIIL, KIX/P10c, 46". 
Gtr Nude dart (5) with arms akimbo and bandy les, Conrse micaccous clay ;proxhiced i 
ould. Seal cela Holes between arms an lp, a ual fests ae Sento ee 
No, 8615, ACI, KIX/P106, -S2'; St. IVe: A.D. 100-200. 
(a) Nude dwarf. No. 10023, ACI, Room 6, 45°. 
(0) Nude dwarf, No, 11540, ACT, Room 85, -51 
® Nude dvast ia 10124, ACT, Room 118, 491 
dwarf wi andy legs, pressed from two moulds, the upper and fower ones roughly 
eiding. No, 9342, ACV, Gv/bIOa at the Sor ne Sow ak Sy 
120 
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62. Nude dwarf (3-4) as above but the clay between the arms and the legs remains uncut, the whole body 
‘being in the form of @ slab. 

No. 6784, ACITL, KX/F9e, 424". 


(a) Nuide dwarf (2-5") similar to mo. 62, with solid slab-like body. No. 10811, ACIIT, KX/Fle, 49"; 
‘St. IVb: A.D. 200-300, 


63. Nude dwarf (92°) with arms akimbo, Produced from a single flat mould; crude workmanship, 

‘of potter's full hand on the back. Two very small and unaligned holes at the flexed elbows, showing 

that the real purpose of this device hud been forgotten. Fuce flat and triangular having affinity with the 
‘Seleucian specimen no. 365. 


No. 4030, ACTIT, KIX/U10h, 45’. 

Nos. 62-63 represent a variety of Sub-type (li) (arms akimbo), consisting of about « dozen specimens, all 
save one being from ACTH und sharing the common features of minute holes under armpits, impressions of 
hand on the'back, and use of a single rough mould, 

(a) Dwarf, head missing. 
No. 4480, ACTIF, KIX/E4j, 41°; St. I: A.D. 750-850, 


(@®) Dwarf 2:9"), head und bust only. 
No. 6453, ACI, KIX/K7g, ~454'; St. Illa: A.D. 650-750, 


(c) Fragmentary torvo of dwarf (3-4"), 
No, 6777, ACTH, KIX/K4a, ~43' ; St. IT, 
(@) Dwarf (5°), portion above chest missing. Small holes in the angles of flexed elbow, clay betwoen 
the crutch left uncut. 
No, 6938, ACTI, KIX/P6k, 444"; St. Ila. 


(@) Head of a dwarf (3°) thin tongut-relief framing outline of the head. 
No. 6895, KIX/PO6f, 46"; St, Ih: A.D, 550-450. 
U) Head of dwart, framed as above, Flat triangular head with pointed chin. ‘Three deep marks of 
fingers at the back. 
No, 8735, ACI, KIX/ESj, 46°; St. Id: A.D, 350-450. 


(g) Head as above (3°), fisted hands placed much above the breast near the neck. 
‘No, 8972, ACI, KIX/E10j, 47’. 

(0) Dwarf as above (62°). 
No. 10901, ACIIT, KIX/P4h, ~49', 


(0) Head of dwarf (2-6°) with fisted hands similar to (g) above. Both these specimens are varieties of 
the Sub-type with hands on chest, but are produced from single moulds in crude style, 
No, 10229, ACTV, MIX/SSe, -45". 
(J) Head of dwarf (19°), 
‘No, 3865, ACTI, KX/F8d, 48)’; St. IVa: A.D. 300-350. 





+ Wilhelmina van Tagen, Figurines from Seleucia on the Tigris (Univ. of Michigan, 1932), pl. XXV, fig. 176. 
it 
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The stratigraphical evidence furnished by the above group of crude specimens made with single moulds 
shows that It was later in time than that produced from double moulds, and seems to have made its appearance 
about the fifth-sixth century A.D. 


64. Nude dwarf produced as « plaque from a single mould (2-9°), 

Pricked ears and a tuft on the head, two spearhead-like objects rising from the shoulders; hands placed 
on the hips: A later development of Sub-type (ii) assignable to about the seventh century AD. 

No. 9312, ACVI, H¥/H9b, 42’, 


Sub-type (iii), Miniature dwarfs 
, ; of si Boe = Payee 
zs all yids ants Gu ests and peodtee by sng arullof cay info a single mould 
The tiny hole between the bow-legs is found in some and is absent in others, 
65. Miniature dwarf 2-2"). 
No, 6976, ACH, KIX/P7s, -46"; St. Mle> A.D. 550-650, 
(a) Miniature dwarf (21°) a8 no. 65, minute pinhole in crutch, 
No, 8623, ACHT, KIX/K10z. 48’; St. 1Vb: A.D. 200-300, 
@) Miniature dwarf (1-6°) as no. 65 but produced from a double mould. 
No. 6975, ACTIL, KIX/P7s, 46"; St. Ile. 
(©) Miniature dwarf shaped like a crode coll of clay, made from a single mould without much detail, 
‘No. 10078, ACI, Room 75, -26', 
(d) Bust of a miniature dwarf. 
No, 10076, ACI, Room 78,47", 
© eee ee seo) with hands on bi ai divarfish legs in squatting posture. Detaily indistinct; 
No, 6893, ACI, KX/A10j, 46°; St. II: A.D, 450-550, 


‘Sub-type (iv). Seated divarfs 
6, Miniature headless dart (17), quatting on buttocks with fet infront and hand Joined together above 
No. #313, ACI, KX/L2b, -49". 
C7. {icailess dwarf (25°) squatting with pendent legs. Protruding navel on potbelly; right hand on 


ehhest holding an indistinct round object, left hand resting on knee; base rectangulats prosed ade enn cae 
hollow inside. : 
No. 11169, ACXV, RVIT/Yaf, -50}". 
68. Headless dwarfish igure (2-17) with abby belly, squatting with legs hanging do hand 
placed on kes holding a round fi, probably ion (pdr) Teh and elapsed ie ae 
ce drapery passing. knees, figure shows affinities Kubera. iconography. Single 
with fiat buck, cut-out oufline. a dee kee sect 
No. 4430, ACI, KX/A2h, ~42'; St. a: A.D, 650-750. 


(©) Bis of an obese figure (1-5) with w fruit in right hand; eft hand with closed fingers. resting on 
‘No, 4072, ACH, KIX/P2a, -38'. 
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‘Sub-type (v). Female dwarfish figures 
__ 69. Nude female dwarfish figure (2-5") seated in bfudrasana with suspended legs. Right hand touching 
tight breast, left holding @ tray-like object placed in lap, Thick anklets. Round. base, From double mould. 
No, £329, ACII, KX/LIb, 49; St. IVb: A.D. 200-300. 
70, Female figure (3°5") seated on a high seat with legs hanging down, hands touching each other and 
placed on the lid of a very prominent vase set between the legs, und suggesting that the figure may be 


‘Vasudhirl) the goddess of plenty, who is characterized by the presence of such vases. The figure is wearing a 
flit torque round the tieck and sounds like a rattle, with loose bits inside the hollow body. 


No, 10125, ACI, Room 115, +19. 


Sub-type (vi). Miscellaneous grotesque figures 
71. Bust of a corpulent figure (25°). The arms, now missing, were made separately and fixed to holes 
jn the shoulders pierced through from side to side, A hole bored through the abdomen to the back marks the 
navel, 
No. 1449, ACTH, KX/F6d, 43’; St. Tila: A.D. 650-750, 


(@) Miniature corpulent figure (2-5°) with dwarfish extremities seated in. profile, left. hand on abdomen, 
rright raised to the mouth. Prodiiced from a single mould, the slab of clay ut the back being -6" 


No. 10129, ACI, R. 115548". 

72. Male bust (2-5) produced from two side-moulds joining along the central line of the nose. Head 
covered with frizaled hair. Arms forming part of the slab-like bust. Facial features awry, 

No. 3697, ACIIT, KX/F5b, 4’; St, Ifa. 

7B. Grotesque female head with eyebrows, eyes, short mouth, long ears and collar, ull appliqué. 
Suspension-hole in crest, 

No, 8052, AGIV, 45° (ash-pit). 

4. Crude hand-made figure (2-25") of a dwarf or child resembling a starfish. 

No, 6730, ACI, KIX/El0g, 44°; St. Ille; A.D, 450-550. 

Such figurines were intended to represent children and have been found sometimes in enormous numbers 
assembled at one place. They were probably used as votive offerings. 


75. Dwarfish figure (1-67) with pinched nose and short stumpy arms, entirely hand-modelled, The lower 
body forms a cylinder og a round base. ‘The hair is indicated by rows of pin-pricks on the head and nape. Two 
‘crossed lines incised on the buck and continued in front indicate #.chkannavira ornament. 

‘No, 6444, ACHIT, KX/F2f, 45°; St. 11a. 

76, Grotesque figure with flattened cylindrical body, stumpy arms, and notched marks for eyes, ests and 

Pin-marks on ihe head to indicate hair; double groovemarks Ou arms, similar to no. 75 above. 

‘No, 3852, ACTIT, KX/F8b, —43'; St. [ia. 

1. Head with grinning mouth. Brick-like hardness. The type is known by two specimens only- The 
other is also from ACTIT. 

‘No. 3691, ACI, 14". 





2-Y, S, Agrawala, "Goddess Vasudhira,’ Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, VTL (1939), 13-17. 
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78. Man in 9 kneeling posture, with head resting on hands in an attitude of adoration, A flying ribbon 
‘with two Knotted ends is titd on the back" ‘The figure represents either an ordinary worshipper knocling nt 
shrine oF an attendant, Pratthirl or Kafichukt, depicted while delivering a message to the king as bending down 
in a prostrate postute touching the ground with hands and knees* 

No. 3049, ACTV, MIX/S9a, 43, 


‘Tyre 7. DWARF MUSICIANS 


This group of a dozen specimens of musicians and drummers, all hand-made and 
crude, represents a foreign type pointing towards Iran, The facial type is triangular with 
pointed chin, eyes diamond-shaped and incised or indicated by appliqué pellets, and head 
covered with a conical skull-cap or Aulak, The hands are often unc @ convention 
due perhaps to long sleeves. : 

‘The problem of dating these figures is of some importance, All of them come from 
ACY, except one (no. 79) which was found in an undisturbed Ievel in ACUI (KX/L2b) 
at a depth of 51’ 6". This assigns it to Stratum [Ve, i.e. A.D. 100-200, The type therefore 
belongs to the early Kushana period. Votive tanks with identical figurines of musicians 
inside them (see Grote TV, Type 8) support this dating (cf. votive tank no. 87 below, 
Ee Tee di ing that lass of Scythian or Parthi icians playing the 

tis le that during a class of or Parthian musicians playing tl 
bagpipe and a short hand-drum yas Introdused into North India. The ites fe pio Ae 
aa how the Indian modellers reacted to that foreign type through handy medium 
of clay. 


79, Male figure (2-5°) squatting, Pinched-up bridge of the nose; eyes indicated by small pellets fixed into 
‘sunken hollows; horizontally-pointing short ears. "Tho baad fs coverea oy high abun ribbed with incised 
grooves. Four rows of notched coins mark a pair of collars worn round neck. Under tho fet armpit held 
an object resembling a Jeathern bag which may be the puffed-ujy bag-pipe. Between the legs is a nhallow bow! 
resting, like the figure itself, on a rough base-plate. 


No, 8618, ACI, KX/L2b, ~51}’; St. TVe: ALD, 100-200, 


80, Dwarfish figure (3-5") in squatting posture, similar to no. 79, wearing w short but high skullcap, 
Incised eyes; mouth indicated by « short incision-mark; “pointed chin! applied collur with notches on it 
Bagpipe under armpit 4s in no. 79, 


No, 6660, ACY, QVIIT/P2k, ~61'. 


81. "Male figure (3°), squatting with suspended legs. A musical instrument with round the 
flexed Lf arm, and the right hand is shown plucking is strings wilh lone rican ee besitos 


No. 9229, ACVII, H¥/C9e, 


82. | Squatting male figure holding a small receding drum under the left armpit, the drum being 
‘smuiller than the top, ‘The instrument resebles a tabla; it was perhaps the imsrunient teleeiod es Ce ee 
as kdhala, which Is explained as a big dhakkd. High skullcap sloping backwards, incised sunken eyes, nose 
ea forsioad raing in Yong pointed chin suggestive of «beard, and applied colla¢ round the neck, Portion 

low waist mi 


No. 6647, ACV, QVIII/P2k, -69'. 

4 This feature ia significantly seferred to in the Harshacharita ws prishtha-prenkhat-pajachchara-karpata~ 
Bhat galta-granthiy the knot fastened up by a ragged clout swinging behind himn was hanging loose” (Harsha 
sharta tet, Nienayasaga Press, Sth edition (929) p52; Conch se ree ; 


translation, p, 41 
s designates this pose as kyhititala-nihita-karatala (i i 
miner a ere (ibid, p, 214), and as prickvt prasishphapita pan 


cpr 
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83, Squutting Agure (3-2°) similar to above, wearing a round-topped cylindrical eap with upright incised 
lines. Projecting cone-like ears with pin-head marks; applied round eyes with pupils, short slit indicating the 
mouth; and a collar marked by punches, Surplus clay on the back either indicating a mantle or physical defor- 
mity. A short drum under the armpit us in no, 82. 


‘No. 6668, ACV, QVITI/P3), -63'. 


(@ Hump-backed musician (2'S°) similar to above, playing with extended right hand on s small drum 
in loft flexed arm. 


No. 6649, ACY, QVINI/P2k, ~61°. 


$4, Crude human figurine (2-5*) beating a drum held parallel to the chest. Coarse clay with profuse 
mixture of rice-husk, 


No, 6107, ACV, QVITI/P6), ~65'. 


85. Drummer as above (2°), 
No, 10126, ACT, R. 115, 49%. 


86, Grotesque figure (3-1") with a crude monkey-like face; arms flexed towards the chest; undigitated 
hands in an attitude indicative of clapping (pdyivadda-mudra), 


No, 6650, ACV, QVIII/P2k, -61’, 
GROUP IV 


Tyre 8. Votive TANKS 


Several seen of yotive tanks have been found at Ahichchhatra, mostly on 
site ACI. ey consist of a wall-enclosure with lamps and birds on the rim and coat 
musicians, similar to Type 7, squatting inside against walls, with shallow cups placed 
in front of them, The time of their first introduction, as indicated by specimens from 
ACIII, appears to be about A.D. 100-200. 

‘The votive tanks or model shrines, as they may be called, s Parthian or Indo- 
Parthian analogues. Similar model shrines have been discovered in the Scytho-Parthian city 
at Sirkap (Taxila). In an excellent specimen’ the shrine consists of a walled enclosure 
with lamps at the four comers, birds perched on the walls and a figurine of the Mother 
Goddess installed under the shrine in the enclosure, This last feature provides definite 
evidence of their association with the cult of the great Mother Goddess, whose worshi 
in some Iranian form was introduced by the Hellenized Parthians into Gandhara and which 
from there to various centres in North India. The four tanks at Sirkap were found 
actually in sifu in the place where they were dedicated by the side of a Buddhist stiipa.* 
Tt is said that miniature tanks of a somewhat similar kind under the name of Yama-pukur 
are still dedicated by maidens in Bengal to Yama, the god of death, and there can be little 
doubt that their use in India has been current from a very early age.* 

‘The drummers found inside these votive tanks further strengthen their association 
with the culture of the Parthians. According to Mrs. van Ingen, the drummer type was 
Specially popular at Seleucia during the period of the Parthians, who are credited with 
its introduction at that time Levels {and MH at Seleucia, which are Parthian, range in 


1 “Explorations at Sirkap", Archiseological Survey Annual Report, 1924-25, p. 50, pi. 13, Bg. 3. See ulso 
1D. H. Gordon, "The Mother Goddess of Gandhira’, Antiquity, March, 1937, pp. 74-6 and fig. 2. 

+ Archaeological Survey Annual Report, 1924-25, p. 50, p\. 13, fig. 2. 

4 Tbid., p. 30. 

# Van Ingen, op. cit, p. 26. 
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date from A.D, 70 to, 200, which coincides with the period of Seytho-Parthian influence in 

Indian history. A votive tank (no, 6673) showing a typical drummer inside it was dis- 

covered, along with ten similar Parthian-type drummers, in the same {0-foot square (QVIII) 

P2k—60') on site ACV, This may possibly be dac to @ temporary settlement of some 
dan colony in the old city-area to the east of the partition-wall, 


NT. Votive tank. (5:54%4:25") consisting of a walled enclosure with an opening in the front watl Th 
the centre are threo shallow bowls in @ fine, In the right comer of the fromt wall is an indistinct miniature 


No. 8366, ACUI, KEX/PIOM, ~S1"; St. IV! A.D, 100-200, 
(@) Fragment of a votive tank with a bird. 
No, 3897, ACIM, KX/Fik, -43'. 
(6) Fragment of a votive tank, 
No, 3898, ACIII, KX/Fa, 44", 
(©) Fragment of a votive tank. 
No, 1323, ACIIL, KX/FSf, 41’, 


(2) Fragment of a votive tank showing on the rim a bird before a bow), 
No, 6979, ACI, KIX/K8h, -47'. 


(©) Votive tank with a bird perched on the rim. 
No, 8028, ACIY, MIX/S10e, ~43', 


(Qf) Fragment of votive tank similar to above, 
No. 8357, ACU, Locus 403, -49', 
8. Votive tank (7:25"<4'25"% 1-79) showing u walled enclosu 


with lamps wt the four comers 
amp on the front wall, Inside the enclosure are thiee shallow owe placed na tina, A Pianta 
againat the left wall is beating with his right arm a round drum held under the armpit. ‘The Bgute has a 
{rlangulas Thee, pointed chin, incised lozengeeyes and short skullcap, all proclaiming hi foreign . Two 
tore figures seated against the back wall are now seen in traces only, A out aperture in the front wall marks 
gute. 
No. 6673, ACY, QVITI/P2k, 10’ 


89. Votive tant in fr ‘condition showing four musicians, throe of 
against the back wall yith bowl in front of theme Helans, three of whom are drummers squatting. 


No. 3051, ACV, QVIIT/P2h, -57', 


GROUP V. GODS AND GODDESSES 


Images of Vishnu, Sirya, GaneSa and Mahishasuramardini fe it 
the Ahichehhatra terracotta. In ACUI they range from Stratum id te Souter, . 
From the Gupta to the medieval Ped. ute), how light on the dating of figures in allied 
found el re. if ure i 1 i 
rot es loteworthy 6 of iconographic or other interest are pointed 
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Tyre 9. VisHyu 
20. Torso of « male figure (4-5) wearing the vanamld garland, looped round the arms und thighs, with 
of indentation along its length; short necklaces Ditties ropa tas ck xd semett nite rere eres 


‘Kushios style of a framed pescock-head (mdyira-keydra) (fig. 1, 3) referred to by ASvaghosha * 
atest ling dens ig Gros UR tau’ trier et mois san ee ie 


bifurcate from the elbows. cap itl Teron 
No $116, ACT, KIX/ETe, —48'; St: IVa. May be assigned to the end of the Kuships period, about 


@) showing the oval chakra (36°) of a Vishnu image held aloft in the left hand, with doubled 
inserted between the spokes. 

No, 8173, ACIIT, KIX/E7j, —45": St. TIT: A.D. $50-650, 

(6) Fragmentary ovat chakra (2:6"), as above, with an outer fringe of decorative seroll-work. 
No. 8347, ACIIL, KIX/P7 (Room 420), —$0'; St. IVb: A.D. 200-300, Its depth requires to be 

explained, as stylistically it should be placed in the Gupta period. 

(©) Fragmentary whee! (4:6") of a Vishou showing the god's hand inserted at the axis-hole. 

No, 6494, ACIIL, KX/F2c, —46%; St. IIIb, 


91. Fragment of Vishpu image (3-6°), the two tight arms, the upper hand holding a round object 
aod the lower one touching the top of « mace aiass oedkay toe eee sewing n sexe) 
Kkaot formed by two rosettes. .A studded wristlet round the lower band, ‘The fragment belongs to an extremely 


graceful figure. 
No. 3752, ACUI, KX/F8e, ~44’, Found below a rammed road of St. Illa: A.D. 650-750, 


92. Fragment (5° of a Vishou statuette wearing the vavandld, short Join-cloth with pointed end falling 
between knees. Traces of mace on the figure's left side now Jost. Prosastalsian al ios ot sone cet 
No, 1464, ACIII, KX/F6d, —43 6°; St. Ila, 
93, Fragen of s road plaque (425) showing «chakra bed aloft fa Vihow's loft band with doubled 
Inserted between the spokes. The wheel tends to approximats more to the circular form than tho 
elliptical dise described above. Te roundness of the pag ao sggets ste lonp wih inl 


jues of SOrya, described below (no. 98, ctc.), The clay shows a profuse mixture of rice husk. After com- 
the figure’ was pressed on a layer of huak which has let its marks in the clay on the back. 
No, 4435, ACIIL, KIX/ESd, —41”; St. II: A.D. 750-850. 
94, Four-armed Vishgu (7°) standing on 9 ing base. Holds conch and wheel in the 
lower left hands; pp it an pelo tin pig Sod of enh mace resting nar ee on 
Hen petfeeatsroes hed acrid with thine cchoc! putin; arp Sot beroea. ta eycire eyebrows; single pearl- 
necklice ; sucred thread incised across chest; loop of the heavy garland encircling the knees and appearing 
Above the left shoulder; a short dhor! covers the loins, leaving the knce-caps bare, but with a central fold falling 
othe ankles. Plaque rectangular in form with a border of double incised lines. 


No, 8029, ACIV, MIX/S9a,—43', 
i) of a Vishou figure (4°). Lower left hand placed on the top of a short mace, Appliqué 
# inva saraa Laggan ec te tig 
No. 8030, ACIV, MIX/S9a, —43', 
5.Gh this syle of arniet on x Mathurd Bodhisstra of Kusttes period J. Ph. Vogel Catalogu of the 
irchaeological 


‘Miweum at Mathura (Allahabad, 1910), p. 58, A. 45 and pl. X. Also Suundarananda, X, 8. 
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95. Four-armed Vishqu (6-S") holding mace in and conch in tower teft hand. Drapery and 
eames jad fy panowed dats can on ev res of pared tongue-relief on the back left edge, 
No. 1425, ACTIT, KIX/E34, —37'; St. I= A.D, 850-1100, 
96. “Haloed head (2-5°) of « divine figure, probably Vishou, wearing a cylindrical crown with a double rim. 
Hai fulling in spiral locks. 
No. 6712, ACIIL, KIX/K10e, —46"; St. Tb. 
i) Haloed head, probably of Vishou, with s crown on the head consisting of three-arched pattern above 
MS cgertyry tory Coens cy eid took teat to eins haniooes 
No. 4033, ACIII, KIX. 
Tyre 10. SORryA 


Sirya, tho Sun-god, is represented thirteen fragmentary jues, eleven from 
ACIII and two from ACVII. All the ACII specimens are from Piss TH, Sub-strata 
a, b and ¢, proving that the eepe en. form furnished by these rounded ues pre- 
es peens A.D, 450 and 750. detailed study of the plaques reveals following 

ial features :— 

‘PP"() The plaques are circular with the upper half oocupied by the deity and the lower 
half by an array of seven horses. Set ears of similar large cit stone images 
have been found’ in the Mathura school of sculpture which it should now be possible to 
assign to the period of these plaques. : 

(ii) The seven horses are shown standing erect on their hind legs, the one in the centre 

frontally, and the three on each side shown in t! juarters profile. In no, 98(b), 
horses’ tray ag include side straps (kakshya-bandha), band, flywhisks and a 
neck (¢ bandhana-rajja He 


Tope rot (avarakshant, i, p. 205). 
and his stand on a chariot, Its single wheel is shown 





(ii) The Sun-god 
between the hind legs of the middle horse. Above the horses’ heads is a raised platform 
covered with a flowery mattress servi as the seat of the deity. Cf. no, 98(b). 

(iv) An attendant human figure, holding a lasso or a long rope with slip-knot (kamand), 
a part of the Tenet of the Sasdnian soldier, is shown on the plaque. Cf, nos, 97 and 98(b). 

The mane wears Northern dress (udichya-vesha) consisting of a buttoned sloeved 
coat, trousers padded boots. The costume of the figure in. no, 102 is especially note- 
Worthy, being studded all over with streaks of pearls, each streak consisting of four pearls. 
‘This was a i ore variety of costly clothing-material known as stavaraka." 
= (In ‘ont of the Sun-god is a smaller figure of his charioteer Aruna, Cf. nos. 98(b) 


(vii) On the right and left of the Sun-god stands @ female figure holding a bow 
stretched in the attitude of it it 
tad Pratyusha (or RAAT and Nis useage Ushi 
ial igre on uu 98 wearing hh Saal cp Sed Nase ad cla 
2 ce col cap a continued down 
to the Iraitian female dress, 
ti ec 


(iti) A tit the goddesses appear two attendant Naga figures, one on each side 
of the horses. It is said that the Ni 
the ler cl they Sr aie da te bli fc ops 
us a full-fledged ic formula of the Sun-god is presented terracotta 
plagues from Abad, "Te sla image ihe ok ea te exacts 
¥ See Appendix (p. 178). 
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eo ‘le but seated on a chariot of two or four horses, and without either the 

twin goddesses or the Naga attendants and the lasso-bearer. An important feature in these 

is the absence of two acolytes, Danda and Pingala, who should figure as attendants 

fits Gaon paca elope Tsimsrie Sicye Caags of ts erie costo ADs aoe 
in the marble a image of the for century A.D, fr 

distant Khste Raret near K&bul,* Afghanistan. Their absence in the "Ahichebhatrd 


97. Fragment of a medallion with raised rim marked by incised lines, showing a human figure holding 
aaa with a eip-knot. Head Head missing, and the lower part of the body concealed in a canoe-like projection, 
Bedi pip eo ‘medallion containing a representation of the Sun-god is now lost. Base of pre- 
served arch 5*, diameter of original plaque 11*, thickness of rim 1 


No, 8197, ACIIT, KX/A4h, —46}'; St. Mle: A.D. 450-550, 


9: | Fragment of « yolar plaque showing female figure shooting with » bow, apparently goddess Ushi 
driving away darkness. Beside her the hoods of a Naga figure are preserved. Her long garment extending 
from: Mes tithe tikes sie 0 the doe worn by ¢ weasel a Mut alls titer img oc 
Lucknow Museum,* both of which reveal Iranian affinities. Probably it is the same as the foot-length tunic 
G@prapartina kafichuka) referred to by Bigabhatfa.* Ht, 45%, diameter of original plaque 9. 

No, 3839, ACI, KX/F30, — 46°; St. IIe, 


(@) Prignent of «round volar plaque, showing heid and bust of a female figure in the act of drawing & 
her left WhCh surmouaied nstandard) HeDS*, orginal damn 9 


No. Sti emt SAL 4 ae ALD. 550-650, 


(8) Fragment of a round plaque of SOrya. Seven horses standing erect in a row, with the lender in the 
prsceaped rine petty just filing the lower half portion of the plaque. The single whee! 
iW carved borwoed the logs of te loader, Two ple austin, tho igh ons beter preserve. aaa 
ech holding & ea ooking towards the animals. The borses' trappings include side-straps 
and bosses on the it and neckstrap. The upper half ofthe plaque marked off by a projecting 
em was ares by the god and his A richly embroidered carpet with flower- 
fiduk, Only tho lft padded Doot oft San-god ocvupyiag «Eo ooalro a now 
Paps ceatien tae or to ph has Between his feet a smaller figure in seated posture 
Whose forearms are still visible, wearing  pearl-fringed. garment represented his chariotecr, On 
extreme left end is a Naga head with seven hoods wearing the hair in wig-like style, 
Je found ta two fragments joined together. Almost the whole of the upper sec-irs with the 
re of ya ahi tendants and sao 8 portion of th Jower one wit Rare’ oft and part 
of wheel are missing. Dia. 9", ht. of the preserved portion 5, 


No. 8112, ACII, KX/A1j, ~46"; St. ITTc, 
$a gmeat of «round solar plague Sonos the goddess Usb in the atte of hooting with » bow. 

















‘On her left a standard surmounted by a couchant bul a fly-whisk hanging from the post, Usha is wearing 
aes glories ler encanta by Sirhan ‘She has an attractive coiffure 
arranged in two honey-comb masses. This is similar to the female figures, under Type 17, with which it is 


also in chronological agreement. Ht. 25°, diameter of original plaque 10°. 
No, 6499, ACIII, KIX/E10j, — 43°; St. Illa: A.D, 650-750, 
1, $. Agrawala, “Brahmanical Images in Mathur, Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, V (1937), 
Pp ee, peas figs. 3, 4. 





Archéologiques au Col de Khair Khanch prés de Kabut (Paris, 1936), p. 13, pl. XIV. 
34 Short Gndebook 10 the “Archaeological Section of the ‘Provincial Musca, cknow (1980), p. Vic 
Railing Pillar no. B. 84 
* Harshacharita, p. 31. 
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of s round solar the hand of the goddess Ushi holding a bow and, below 
iiketest fami toot eine coor et Hi. 275, diameter of original plaque 
No. 8147, ACI, KIX/E, —43-44"; St. 1a, 
101. Fragment (2-5') of a solar image, showing parts of three standing horses, the wheel of the chariot 
vmarked berween the legs ofthe leader.” 
No. 3766, ACIII, KX/F 62, —46'; St, IIe. 
102. oe ine cea amass but of Sys hollingm luster of Jonas Howes the eft acm 


and wearing 2 e tunic with a waist-band and a broad seamed strip for buttons in front. The 
tumic is made of a isc i a protein ee first 





both above and below the belt. The textile was ly manufactured in Tran during 
Sasiinian times, and was famois in fo ga lands under the name of In India it was known under the 
Sanskrit form siavaraka,' which was a diteet borrowing from Pahlavi istabrak, a kind of silk brocade lavishly 
patterned with. 


In front of the solar figure is the head of another figure, upparently the charioteer Aruga. 
No, 6739, ACT, KX/Alj, —43' 6”; St. Ila, 
(a) Fragment (3°) of a round plaque, showing four horses of the Sun's chitriot. 
No. 6312, ACHI, KX/A2k, —43°; St. 11a, 
103, Ft of a solar jue (ht. 5:6", diameter of origi 12°) showing three horses and 
wi ‘ragment ae ee Oe iginal plaque 12°) showing and 9 
No. 6313, ACI, KX/Alj, —43'; seme 
1k 4 zagment of 2 solar plaque sbowing three standing horses with ropes tikd round thelr necks, side~ 
girths, 
No, 9330, ACVIT, HV/Jlo, —46°. 
105. Fr t ofa solar ring the and boots of in. charic 
Shoe dees ward tm tegs 4 squatting figure seated in chariot. 
No, 9091, ACVIT, GV/C9f, —37' 6’. 
@ ‘Fragment (2-25") showing portions of fout horses with a wheel in the centre, 
No, 4147, ACIIT, KIX/E9f, —40’; St. I: A.D. 850-1100, but ‘stylistically cartier, 
106, Fi a-symbolical representation of the Sun- a ie b 
tpn cane fs ar a ea An emi 


with right hands in abhayanudra, most probably the solar rays shown as "the 
male bance ayers ly rays shown as ‘the Seven Sisters*, The plaque is 


‘No, 11307, , found fixed in a temple-wall at village Lachhmipur near Ahichchbutra. 
Tyre 11. MISCELLANEOUS Gops AND GoppESsES 


This group en, Gant, sd Siva and Pare Thats ch & Narasiia, Kuen, 
Karttikeya, Naga, Ganeéa, and Siva and Parvati. ‘They are from Strata TI ee 
{ets na lone Soh aoe 390 to 850, during which time on Brahmanical 


ey ane cay. The f istic 
Hereetels io ay. pass 2b value for the stylistic 


* Harshaicharita, pp. 143,207. See below, p. 178, Appendix. 
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Agni 
107, Image of Agni, god of fire (1' 3-5"), shown as a (wo-armed male figure, with a halo at the back of the 
‘head and an aura of ames all) all round the body. Matted locks bound by a fillet, leaving a couple 


of loose locks falling on each shoulder (amhsdvalambint jatd). The figure is slightly pot-bellied, and wears a 
vertically striped loin-cloth (Jarighika) covering the tight site above the knees.” twisted sai terminating 
ina graceful lop is arzanged diagonally infront from the lef arm tothe eight armpit. This follows the style 

vaikakshyaka garland in the works of Bagabhatfa, Right arm raised to shoulder, left hand placed on 
thigh, | Coarse micaoeous clay with profuse mature of husk. Back portion completely covered with a layer of 
paddy husk, which seems to have been a feature of the modeller's art in the sixth-seventh century. 


‘No, 6959, ACIU, KX/A2j, ~45'; St. IIIb: A.D. 550-650, 


Nrisiritha 


108, Head and bust (6-5°) of a man-tion (Nrisithha) image having the face of « lion, ‘The angry look is 
indicated by strained brows and tense muscles of the forehead, forming a puppet-like figure in the centre of the 
forehead referred to by Bina as upra-puirika. ‘The hair falling in loose strands on the sides shows « bee 
(ranara) percho! on the crest (Ag. 1,9: Beaded necklace round the neck, Right and holds the stem 
of a lotus flower. 


‘No, 6807, ACIIT, KX/A2k, —43'; St. Ila: A.D. 650-750, 


Kubera 


(a) Torso (S") of Kubera, with » purse in the left hand and the right hand in abhayamudra, Slightly 
Pot-bellied, wears a flat torque, gitdle, and scarf urranged across the legs. 
No. 6302, ACUI, KIX/K4b, —42}'; St. Ila: A.D. 650-750, Stylistically' th to be 
Posten iF Sty! ly the figure appears to 
Karttikeya 


109, Fragment of a Kasttikeya image riding on peacock with a bell tied round the bird’s wieck, 
No. 9131, GYC/Ig, —38' 5". 





Naga 

110. figure with a canopy of seven snake-hoods, wearing a crown on the head. Incised eyes with 
round Pople ait mouth. Diagonal sart indicated by'an ‘lie rll fom the let shoulder to tho right 
armpit. double chin, it nose and moustaches. An indistinct round object held in the raised 


right hand ; left arm akimbo, Punched circlet marks on the back. 
No. 10111, ACT, Room 1, —48', 
Head of a Naga figure with a radiating canopy of sniake-hoods, Hair parted in the middlo and then 
Perea ia sieile oie onnibns da haga tus A Dea Tinesioks lips 
(srikkaprdmd) and the centre of the lower lip are indicated by slight holes, a feature of the late 
Gupta style. Coarse chiy with a mixture of rice-husk, The wet figure was laid on x layer of 
hhusk to finish off the hoods by modelling. A slip of sand and clay was applied before firing, leaving, 
shining particles of mice all over the upper surface and! sides. 
No, 3727 (X), ACI, KX/ASk, —43°; St 111d: loor of'a Brahmanical temple. 


fi +5") with three hoods, Right hand in abhayarnudra, Defaced. Made of 
AN Neen) ed wih seb = : 


No. 8436, ACITI, KX/Fag, —43"; St. IT1b. 
at 
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Ganesa 


Eight figures of Ganega were found, including three from ACI, but none clearly 

dated. at icaly the three del Annes jould be assigned to ‘Suratum TH (A.D. 

Ten grab Ieaties, the Gaza shoo ly the right tusk, a fruit in 

the right hand ‘A pot of sweets in left, to which the god is helping himself with the tip 
of his flexed trunk, 

Lil. No, 8085, ACIV, MIX/S6j, —43' 6", 


112. No. 9367, ACVIT, GV/D7d, —48". 


(@) No, 3806, ACTIL, KX/H2c, —43'. 
(®) No, 8087, ACTV, MIX/Hsb, 43}. 





Siva and Parvati 


113. ‘Head of Siva with matted locks tied in. prominent and graceful topknot. 
No, 10160, from the Siva temple in ACI, R. 83, 26", 


114. Head of Pirvatl with the third eye and crescent mark on the forehead. Hair beautifully arranged in 
spiral alaka-locks, with braid fastened by # garland (dhammila) and adorned by a itoral boss (chandrake)); round 
car-ting with svastika mark on it, This and the preceding figure are two of the most charming specimens from 


No. 10164, from the Sivu temple in ACL, R. 83, —26’, 


115. Head of Siva (2-6°) with hair arranged in a high topknot and bound by a fillet in the centre. Li 
Face rere esate allo Pressey aad epee inven ea isd 
fuce, extended. obti round chin. Round button in Tel ear. i 
Bere iq eye ear-ting ear. A beautiful specimen of Gupta 

No, 6025, ACE, north temple-wall, 50". 


(@) Siva's head (2-67 similar to aboye with the same kind of hair, Damaged on right side. 
No. 6098, ACE, R. 138, —43’, 


116. Head and bust of a female figure (3°) showing hair adorned with a crest und surmounted by a 
eylindrical topknot of matied locks. Round diso in right ear, left ear elongated. 4 


No, 10114, ACT, R. 115, —48', 


117. Head, much worn, but showing a style of coiffure in which the right side consists of matted locks 
nd te lft ore snash Of Slt csi Delon ie ony sacl ofthis shasiog ener jand alaka com 
bined) from Ahichchhatra. Tis comparable with a group of about half a dezea esselont Seats from Right 


ate ‘These heads may be regarded us of the half-male and half-female Ardhandriivara form of Siva- 


118, Torso of an image of the goddess Chimundii (11-S°) distinguished by emaciated tibs, pendent breasts 
and sunken belly. The noteworthy feature is the representation of peek prettily 
of the goddess as a mark of her hordid aspect. We have a literary reference to this iconographic detail in the 





te Ra S. Aprawala, *Rajghat Termecottes’,. Journal of the U.P. Historical ‘Society, XIV (July 1941), p. 4. 
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Tickamanlrt of Dhanaptte (cleventh century A.D.), where the author describing a vila speaks of small 
reptiles turking in tha tervals of his skeletal be ae ea 


No, 8768, ACI, KX/F2c, —46}'; St, Ile: AD. 450-550, 


18a. The goddess ChitmundA seated on s high pedestal (I* 1-5°) distinguished by her emacisted body and 
pendent breasts, Two corpses are thrown on the front and left side of the pedestal. This agrees with the 
description of the goddess as preta-nthana, “borne on corpses’, A nude figure of a young boy on ber left 
shares with her the pedestal. The arms of another figure carried on her back are also visible in front. 


No. 6960, ACIIT, KX/A3h, —45’; St. IIIb: A.D. 550-650. 


119. Gung and’ Yamun&, two life-size images (the latter illustrated), installed in niches flanking the main 
‘steps leading to the upper terrace of the Siva temple in site ACI. Gafga stands on her vehicle the makara, 
and Yamuné the tortoise. Kalidiisa mentions the two river goddesses as attendants of Siva (Kumdrasambhava, 
VIL, 43), and this ocours tx « regular feature of temple-architecture from the Gupta period onwards, the most 
‘Aotable exaniple being the door-jambs of the Brahmanical temple at Devagarh,t 


Tyre 12. Goppess DURGA KILLING THE BUFFALO-DEMON 


‘The goddess Durga subduing the Mahisha- erent demon is known as Mahisha- 
suramardini. Of the twenty specimens found at Ahichchhatra, seven originate from ACIIT 
as teers rest from other plots. The evidence of stratification shows that the goddess first 

pearance in Stratum [Hc, ic. about A.D. 450-550, and continues + throughout 
Sack ne te an Ila and Stratum Il. The period c, A.D. 550-750 was the time when this 
goddess enjoyed the eas popularity, as evinced by frequent literary references to her in 
Bapa_under the name of Katyayani.’ He also says that she was but a form of Ambika,* 

‘On the iconographic side we find a stan female figure with four hands, later on 
increased to six and eight. She is engaged in subduing a buffalo standi on its hind legs 
with head uplifted in front of the goddess and body stretched across her legs. In the two 

ay arms she holds attributes, her lower right hand is Sees on the ack of the animal 
the left swung around its neck in an attitude betraying affection rather than terror. 
The lion is conspicuous by its absence in the figures from Ahichchhatra. 


120, Four-armed goddess (4-257 in the act of killing the Buffalo-demon, represented in his animal form. 
‘The head is thrown wp On the left side, und the goddess is strangling it with her left hand. Neither in this nor 
in (@) and (6) below is the demon pierced with a spear. The are pressed out of a mould with deep 
furrowed lines marking the ornaments and drapery as well as the horn of the animal, The clay is of brick-like 


No. 6412, ACIII, KX/A2h, —45'; St. IIT: A.D. 530-650. 


(@) Four-armed goddess killing the Buffato~demon (25"). por ‘covers the breast of the goddess. 
Hier left arm is swung round the animal's neck, ‘The plaque is slightly concave at the back due 
to the pressing of the clay in the mould. ‘A layr of burnt sand is ail adhering All the three 
specimens are burnt hard, and there is no mixture of husk in the clay. 


No, $106, ACUI, KX/L.ta, —47’; St. Mle; A.D. 450-550, 


Nirvan Press edition, p. 47, describing a verdla says: artkrifetaya kayasya dfimdarii- 
pa gents senna ft neat Bidar ‘sripam, "in. bis che ery emaciated body the pro- 
minently exposed ribs showed in their rad eee opacit lurking young 

* A New History of the Indian People, YJ, The , Vaksjaka- Grapes Age (Lahore, 1940) 454, phx, fig. 2. 
9 Achirampidita-rahlshasura-rudhira-rakta-charandm = iva Kdtydyanim, ‘Kadambari, p. 
+ Ambiké-tritdlam = iva mahisha-rudhirdrdra-kdyam, Kadambari, p. 31. 
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(6) Fragment (1-75°) in the same style as above. 
No. 4171, ACTI, KIX/E7j, —41*; St. L 


121, The godidess Mahishisuramardint seated in bhadedsana (3-25") and piercing the’ animal with a trident 
(its end is now broken), In the right upper hand she holds « palm-leaf, in the left upper hand an elongated 
shield. The shield sectna to be made of wicker-work and covered with hide on front und ‘On the head of 
the goddess is a close-ftting helmet. She is wearing s tunjc and skirt. Tt scems that the form with the spear oF 
trident was later than the one in which the hand of the goddess rests on the back of the unimal. 


‘No, 10838, ACI, KIX/ESd, —43'; St. Ila: A.D. 650-750. 


(a) Lower part of a rectangular plaque (4°) showing the goddess Mabishisuramardint in a cride style. 
No, 6309, ACI, KIX/ESj, —42/; St. Tl, a roughly-modelled figure of ubout the ninth century. 


122. Plaque (7-57) showing the six-armed Katyayanl. A pair of upper hands supports a trayclike object 
oon the head. "The lower right hand is placed on the back of the animal, and the Wak holds m coake the 
Ornaments and drapery are indicated by grooved lines. A profuse admixture of rice-husk with clay points 
to Stratum ITT (A.D. 580-650) as the approximate period of the igure (see no, 107). This is one of a group of 
Mahishisuramardint found against the city-wall in association with a collection of twenty-nine other 
terracotta figurines of the multicheaded goddess described under Type 29, 

No, 6586 (23), ACV. 


123. Fragment of @ plaque (2°X3'5°) showing the haloed head of a female figure asd w portion of the 
“upper right hind holding  shiel It formed part of a very charming figure of the goddess Muhishisura- 
mardint. ‘The hair is arranged in three receding tiers of spiral curls (vailbhyid-alake) on the two sides of the 
Tir pier thelethowe a ines of al Mateo Reads on aloe ee 

‘The circular ‘a fringe of smati fluttering fly-whisks on its outer: it this 
feature finds mention io that encyclopaedia of post-Gupta culture, namely the Harshacharita of Bayabherts, in 
the description of round shields made of s special kind of leather imported from the ‘country. 
Such according fo the author, bore a variegated appearance on account of the white fy-whisks fringing 
and fluttering on the outer margin. ‘Stylisticully it is one of the best specimens which may be assigned to the 
early seventh century. 

‘No 80S, a surficefind from site ACTE. 


124, The four-armed goddess Katyfyant (3-5 killing Mahishisura. Upper right hand placed on the 
top of a tapering spear piercing the animal, Jower right hand on its back, lower feft hand on its neck and the 
upper left holding round shield by its strap, The shield was padded und embroidered on the upper side, The 
hair on the head of the goddess is arranged in a frontal mass secured by a fillet and ih tho mile by 2 
simanta-ornament, and combed in wavy Jocks to each side, “Traces of orgiaal ed punt on th foes 


No, 9436, ACVIT, GY/X9n, ~36'. Stylistically it is retated to figure:no. 121 from ACH (St. {Ila 


‘Tyre 13. NAIGAMESA, MALE AND FEMALE TYPES 


A peculiar of clay figurine, both male and female, occurs at Ahichchhatra in 
Stratum HI an ', Foughly between A.D. 450-650. Its special feature is an animal 
face with goat-like features and long dangling cars having either pierced holes or slit-marks. 
Below a hooked nose the mouth 1s indicated by a deep-cut slit, The projecting simple 





* Chatichuch-chtmura-kirmta-Karmnratga-charma-magdalan, “circular shiells covered with the dark- 
coloured leather imported from the Kirmarsfiga country (one of the islands in South-east Asia), made variegated 
by the ing of tering white y-whishs’ Hlershclars, p. 207. For the Metinetion of the Kanatani 
‘country With a region of the Malaya $66 Sylvain Lavi, Pre-argan’ and trans 
lated by P. C. Bagchi (Calcutta, 1939), p. 105, EO ee: 
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topknot on the head is also pierced by one or two holes. ‘The arms extend obliquely from 
the shoulders and the hands all without details of fingers, are indicated simply by a spoon- 
like jon. The same feature occurs in the feet when they are preserved (cf. no. 126). 

the ‘goat-like head connects this type with that of the god Harinaigamesa with whose 
acmeeety Se are mado familiar by about a dozen stone specimens from Mathura. 
Originally he was invoked as the presiding deity of child-birth and was considered to be 
‘but another form of the god Skanda under the name Naigameya. In the course of time he 
became popular in both male and female forms with a goat's head and in female form with 
a human head. All the forms occur in Mathura art? Amongst the terracotta specimens 
too we find three varieties existing together. 

‘The question of identifying the three forms presents a fe The male goat- 
headed type is certainly that of NaigameSa or Naigameya, which was but another name of 
Skanda. The female counterpart may reasonably be identified with Shashthi, the consort 
of Skanda, who as guardian-goddess of child-birth was the object of universal worship, 
specially during the period from A.D. 450 to 650. Aes 5 a 

‘The type in clay appears to have had a wide distribution in North India as specimens 
‘are known from such remote places as Mathura, Ahichchhatra and Rajghat. The same 

with a human face is present in many specimens from Rajghat, and in a ropes 
of specimens from Ahichchhatra. One example is illustrated by Gordon? but 
incorrectly stated to be as old as the early Mother ‘Goddess figurines of the archaic style. 
The stratigraphical evidence now available fixes the duration of the type to Stratum. IIT 
and Ile, corresponding to the period A.D. 450-650, during which time the worship of 
Shashthi and her male counterpart had reached its climax. 

The first specimen (no. 125) is a miniature clay reproduction of an original Mathura 
stone figure ee oe bya male figure yi ees head carrying a child on each shoulder, 
The other figures both with the goat’s head the human head with long ears are ramifica~ 
tions of the same formula. 

Sub-type (i). Male goat-headed figures 
125, Head and bust of a male figure with goat's bead having projecting horns, carrying a child on each 
shoulder. Similar to no: E.! fa the Mathura Muscusn (Vogel, catslapue of the Mathur Museum, p. 107). 
No. 6835, KIX/E9j, —44'; St, IMla: A.D, 650-750. 
126, ‘Torso (5") of male figure with left arm and left leg ending in a shallow cup-ike depression. Traces 
of parallel black lines on the leg marking folds of the drapery. Hand-modelled. 
No, 8500, ACI, KIX/E6d, —43}'; St. 111 : A.D. 330-650. 

127, ‘Head and bust of similar figure (2:5°} with gont-like face, hooked nose, slit mouth, dangling pierced 

ears and projecting hair-crest on head with a hole. 
No, 602, ACHT,— 44". 


() Figurine as no. 126 with slit ears (2:8°), 
No. 6703, ACTH, KIX/KTh, —46'; St. I, 


+ For a fuller account of Mathuri specimens of the goat-headed malt and female forms and human-headed 
female form, see my paper, ‘The Presiding Deity of Childbirth amongst the Ancient Jains, with special reference 
to figures in the Mathurd Museum’, Jaina Antiquary, March 1937, pp. 75-79; also G. Biller, ‘Specimens of 
Jaina from Mathura’, Epigraphia Indica, 1 (1893), p. 316. 

4 Early Indian Terracottas’, pl. XI, fig: 7. 
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(b) Head of similar figure (1-7°), » 
No, 8472, ACUI, KIX/KS), —45': St. 111A, 
128. ‘Head of similar figure (15°) with hole in crest and slit incision in ears. 
No. 9034, ACVIL, GY/D6o, —393'. 
129, Head and bust of similar figure (3°) with pierced crest, long gashed ears, open: gout-like mouth ws if 
in the uct of bleating. = as 
No. 9347, ACVIT, GY/D9a, —399', 
(@ Head of similar figure (1-5°) with two holes in the rectangular orest, 
No, 1120], ACV/Z6d, —S9Y'. It appears wo be out of its context in this locus, 


Sub-type (ii). Female goat-headed figures 
130, Femule figure (3°) with a goat's head, long bored ears, open mouth and prominent bressts, ‘Traces 
Of two holes in the crest at the back of the head, 
‘No, 835, ACIIL, KIX/E10z, —$7'; St. Ilfc: A.D, 450-550. 


(0) Female figure (3-5*) as above, with tong slit ears and a bleating mouth. 
No. 6998, ACHIL, KIX/E4e, —46"; St. fle. 


Sub-type (iii), Figures with human faces 
131, Head (1'5°) of a female figure with long dangling ears deeply groaved, crest pierced with a bole, 
Yermillon dot between eye-brows, eyelids indicated by raised ridges and round face with narrow chin. 
No. 8161, ACIIL, KIX/K&a, —45"; St. ITs: ALD, 550-650, 


(@) Head and bust of a female figure (2-5) with long stashed ears, similar to the above, 
No. 921, ACIV, MIX/H9, —37; 


(t) Female head with tripsrtite hair und a circular dot on the forchead, raised eyebrows and eyelids 
and hooked: nose; features similar to above, but without the dangling ears which seem to have 
‘got detached. 


No. 3738, ACH, KX/ASh, —42'. 
132. Femule head with round face and short chin allied to the above. In no, 131(b) and this 


there is a hole at the back, The facial type of these heads has its closest parallel in the faves of the goddess 
ae portrayed on the reverse of the Inter Hush sone, woicu ware curvene ithe Boro sad te abate 
vi 





| 


ho 
from about A.D, 200 to 450.1 
No. 6719, ACI, KIX/ESf, —#4; St. Ia; A.D, 650-750. 
133. si male figure (5-5°) with undigitated legs separated by an ue round neck, diagonal 
aeettace and ppled gou-likeeyen alt mouth, deaghng ears ll holes eat 
a 
No. 4361, ACHT, KX/Ald, ~41}'; St, Ila, 





+ Ch. A. Cunningham, Coins of the Later Indo-Seythians (London, 1895), pl. 1, figs. 3 and-4. 
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Sub-type (iv). Feline figures 

134135, Figures of a cat squatting with hands on knees, tail \ierced hole at 
the back apparently for the insertion of a decorative head pole palette: st ere orate 
from side to side, “The head is missing- The pose of the figure suggests that it was not merely an animal but 
represented some form of deity. In the KAdambari and Harshacharita of Bapabhstta we have a reference to 2 
{Sc dichee ae childbirth known as Jitamatyi-devatd, also called Charchikd, having the face of a cat 
(mids ardnand, Kédambart, p. 78; Harshacharita, p. 12)-' 

‘No. 6067, ACII, JVIN/U9f, 64°; no. 11074, ACXV, RVII/K9f, —50’. 


Tyee 14. BUDDHIST IMAGES 


Specitnal lly Buddhist images from Ahichchhatra are limited to about half a dozen 
ponciinans ave The most important example is an inscribed image with the name of 
isattva Mail 


itreya engraved on its It is of Mathura red fenton and is the 
only inscribed Maitreya found so far. In style it belongs to the Kushaya period ; it was 
mapas im from Mathura. 


iragment of red sandstone (no. 1342, ACIIT) shows a seated Buddha statuette 
tone Kushna period with, on the reverse, the foliage of the Bodhi tree and garlands 
hanging from it. This is a well-known style of Buddha image in the Mathura school.* 


136, In terracotta, two rectangular plaques have been found, one showing the Buddha seated in padimdsana 
(no. 11309) and the other showing Buddha standing in abhayamudrd (no. 11318), the former illustrated. The 
figures wear 2 profirsely-folded. sarighdj? covering both shoulders, In the seated image an attendant holding a 
fly.whisk in the right hand waits upon the Buddha. Both are surface-finds from Rumnagar village, but may be 
assigned to the sinth-seventh century A.D. on grounds of style. 


GROUP VI. GUPTA MOULDED PLAQUES 


A yery considerable group of terracotta figurines, all from Stratum ITI, represents 
men and women conforming to a set art-style. They are cast from single moulds and with 
moderate relief ; parts of the body, such as the suspended arms and legs, are seldom rendered 
free. The figures are all of small size and made from finely kneaded clay, moderately 
baked. er ee ee ne 
wemahe type oth male 

ate both male and female, are remarkable for the great variety of styles of hair- 

ieee of ts mpc Forza 18 Saige 3d postes ees Das ee erate alae 
Semantics with sharp pointed nose, full eyes, and oval outline. 
females invariably have full round Fecasts pressing agnicn each other, without intervening 
‘space as in the preceding Kushana age. It was a feature prised a¥ a mark of feminine 
beauty by Kalidasa, ho, in deseibing he blgaming youth of the maiden 
that her were so closely pressed together as not to i erena, Lenten 
between them.* Both men and women show minimum of ornamentation, relying more 





1 There was a shrine of Charchikd Deyl at Benares (Skanda-Purdna, K&si Khang, xcvil). In the Bhilsa 
itn of the Pte: ing Naroacmaties (110449 coca pecs tog of th ges 


the family deity of ,, fo whom 2 temple was 
= Cf. Annual: of. int gn 9.7 VS aan 
Big of Archaeology, 


gpa facie 1 a0. 
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on the natural charms of the body than-on ornate make-up. But this fondness for elegant 
simplicity is compensated for by the extreme loycliness of the a ies é 

The varieties in hair-dressing show that men and women must have been foppish to a 
degree. The most common way of doing a woman's coiffure was a trefoil style with the 
hair arranged in two side-masses and a central topknot (fig. 1, 12), The male fashion 
took the form of twisted spiral curls arranged in parallel tiers and superimposed one above 
the other on the two sides reaching almost to the shoulder (fig. 1,7). ‘The spiral curls ace 
referred to in the works of Kalidasa and Banabhatta as alaka or walibhrid-alaka, and rows of 
frizaled locks (alakayalf) occur as an accepted mark of beauty. ae 

The different forms of hair-dressing afford a convenient basis for classifying the male 
and female figures of this important group. As this type is widely distributed, extendin, 
from Begrim in Afghanistan to Rajghat near Benares and Pataliputra (Patna), it is o 
interest for comparative pur] to. record the distinctions of hair-treatment in the 
Ahichchhatra heads in some detail. The male and female figures, including both detached 
heads and busts, are equally numerous, about fifty each in a total of one hundred from the 
excavations. 

F tee male sey ae to Lae of Lge forth in Bec literature 
of the times. Speaking of a new-born prince, avadana and tt) ‘inayavastu repeat 
as a mark of beauty that the prince a head of the form of a round parasol, a 
rectangular broad forehead, twin eye! drawn in a single continuous line, and a pro- 
™minent nose-bridge.! The male heads in our group literaily illustrate these features with 
documentary precision. 


A. The following styles of hair are noted amongst the men's heads: 

(i) Chhatrakara. The hair crowns the head as a semi-circular parasol with locks 
arranged like ribs close to each other, all radiating from a topknot (fig. 1, 6). This dis- 
tinctive style marks about five-sixths of the total number of wale heads. On the two sides 
the spiral locks (alakavalt) descend in three or more receding horizontal tiers. In all the 
Sale and female heads there occurs at times a crest or topknot pierced by a suspension- 

ole. 

(if) Chattrakdra with parting simanta., The hair is arranged like with locks 
above and on the sides as in (i), but marked by a central pasting relenred to in literature as 
simanta ot kesavithi (fig. 1,7). Several specimens with the bust also preseryed (cf. no. (44, 
below, p. 140, and no. 147, p. 141) testify that the parting of the hair was a fashion in Vogue 
amongst men also. 

(ii) Trefoil style in which the hair is arranged in two side-masses with or without 
parting, backed by a crest (fig. 1, 8). This was a favourite style, mostly amongst women, 
with great variation. The lateral masses are sometimes arranged like pendent honeycombs 
{as in no, 44a) ) or depend in the form of two very conspicuous bosses’ near the ears (as 
in no, 150). ‘one instance the number of bosses is two on each side (no, 151). 


B. Amongst female heads the general style is trefoil, with two side-appendages and a 
cr idan the cea ‘The following specialized forms of coiffure a be noted: 
i Honeycomb style. Only two specimens at Abichchhatrd show this fashion, with 
the lateral masses ren like iE Haneyeonibs of cellular structure (i rm i This besuttul 
style of hair-dressing must have appeared extremely attractive, it had an international 








+ Darako jareh abhirapo Warkantyale geurah chharrakaratirah dirghabahubs vietire-laldjab yugma- 
inva at Viaayavasty, ‘Gigi Manuseripts, Indian Historica? Gun XIV (1938), 220 
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Nome fa, a aed world, being patronized by society women in Rome. Tn Mathura 
charming specimens of this coiffure have been found.* 
m8 Teh ae wine plain flat band in the centre (fig. 1, 12). The side-masses and 
the topknot a Ee common feature of all female heads, distinctions are based on whether 
(is ow the pe parting band is decorated. In the first set the parting band is without any kind 
of a 
(iii) The hair has a parting in the middle, flanked by two vertical rows of locks (fig. 1, 
13, as i nos. 160-163). 

(iv) Simanta with chatula. Central parting of the hair adorned with a jewel (fig. 1, 14), 
to which Bana makes a reference as chajuld-til é* (nos. 164, 166). In some specimens 
the crest-jewel is behind a raised roll ict hae on the head (no, 167) and in one example the 
side-masses of hair are beautified by three pendent alaka-locks on each side (no. 165). 

(v) Bhramaraka style. The combed space above the forehead is beautified by an 
ornament representing a bee or bhramara with out-spread wings (fig. 1, 15) from which this 
style was known as ca, It was a charming mode of doing the hair. Two good 
specimens were found at Ahichcbhatra (nos. 168 and 169). 


Tyre 15. MALE FIGURINES 
Sub-type (). Chhatrakara-Sirah 


137, Man's head (2-3°) covered with radiating locks of hair in the form of a parasol, crest (iklianda) at 
the back, and frizaled locks falling on both sides in parallel rows (fg. 1, 6). Extended right Jobe cloven, a 
discoid ring in left ear which is referred to as eka-éravandiraya tdjaaka by Binabhatja* The dise-ring in the 
left sees a both male and female heads of this type. 


0, 6806, ACTIL, KIX/E10g, —44°; St. Illa: A.D. 650-750. 
(a) Head as above 2-6"). 
No. 6438, ACIIT, KIX/KSf, —46'; St. Ila. 
(6) Man's head and bust (2-5*) with hair as above. 
‘No, 856, ACIIT, KIX/K10j, —45'; St, Tia, 
138, Head as above (2-57). 
‘No. 104, ACIEE, KXjA4k, —394'; St. I: A.D, 850-1100, This is stylistically an anachronism and should 
belong to-a lower level. 
@) Man’s head (2-31), as above. 
‘No. 1274, ACI, KX/F7e, ~ 39°; St. L 
(®) Head and bust (257, as above. 
No. 483, KX/ASh, — 423"; St. Ia, 
(©) Male head (2°67, as above. 
No. 1205, ACHIT, KX/F74, — 


1 See "A palace scene on a terracotta panel from Mathuc8", Journal of the Indian Sociey of Oriental Art, 
X (1942), illustration on p, 73; "Rajghst Terracottas’, Journal of the U.P. Historical Society, XIV (1941), 


Pa 
* Sonnet ld akancn Harshacharita, 1, p. 32. 
3 Eko-fravandiropals = 1dpankikritai, KAdambarl, text, p. 215. 
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(Bt Dials rel Cas sore Le oo eta lighpregs Regeln oe ck. sbtns ttt 
these figurines were once painted, is confirmed by the terracottas of the present type 
‘Rajghs, Bhs and Begram, 
‘No. 8465, ACIII, a surface-find. 


139. Man's head and bust (3-5") covered with 2 gorgeous wig-like top of hair, arranged in frizaled locks 
asabove. The crest is broken but a suspension-hole is preserved. Traces of dark red paint oi the faco, eck 
and breast, 


No, 9036, ACVII, GV/D7c, —40', 


(a) Mate head (1-5), as above, 
No, 9039, ACVIT, GV/D7c, —40". 


140, Mate head (1-5). Traces of red paint on the face, 
No, 9191, ACVIT, GY/H9j, ~ 393", 


141, Head and bust, as above. 
No. 9041, ACVHT, G¥/D8c, —40". 


(@ Head and bust, a8 above. 
No. 9194, ACVIL, GY/H9j, —30', 


142. Male figurine with head (2-77, a8 above, traces of red puint all over the body. Right erm suspended, 
No, 9021, GY/Déc, =42', 


(@) Male head, as above. 
No. 9201, ACVIL, GV/C%k, —39}', 


(6) Male head and bust, as above, 
No, 9457, ACVIL, GV/D10f, —41". 


443. Male head, as above. 
No. 11324, ACY, surface-tind, 


(2) Mule head, as above (225°), suspension-hole in crest. 
No. 10195, ACT. 


(6) Mate head, as above (2-5°), suspension-hole in crest. 


(©) Head with » double parasol-like arrangement of hair on top. Traces of red paint on chin. 
No. 820, ACVII, GV/C7c, —384', 


Sub-type (i). Style of parasol-like hair parted in the middle (chhatrakeara wlth simuantd) 


144, Head and bust 9 with bat combed in plain surface 
falling in spiral eurls (ig. 1, 7). Fit potee ccna Se eee, at aa 
No. 3710, ACI, KX/A6j, —43°. 


10 
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145, Head (14) with the style of huir-dressing as in no. 144 but fizzled locks arranged in two receding 
tiers profuse traces of red paint. 
No. 9191, ACVIT, GV/H19j, 39° 6". 
146, Head, as above. 
No. 4248, ACH, KX/A7f, —38°; StI: A.D, 850-1100. 
(@) Head, as above. Much worn. 
No. 6729, ACI, KIX/E9h, —43'; St, Illa; A.D. 650-750. 
(® Head, as above. Hair arrauged in five receding tiers, dantapaira in left ear and tdpaika in right. 
No. 3571, ACI, —$3'. 
(©) Head, as above. 
‘No. 6317, ACI, KIX/E9f, 41}'; St. f, but stylistically earlier. 
147, Head and bust (3°) with double parasol-ike parted hair on top and spiral curls on sides. Leaf-like 
ornament in both ears, Three lines on the neck (érivali-griva). 
No. 9131, ACVII, GV/C9g, —38y”. 
(@) Head, as above, 
No, 3816, ACIII, KX/H2c, —43'. 
(2) Head, as above, Suspensioti-hole at base of crest, Round ring in both ears. 
‘No. 8158, ACI, KIX/E8), ~45'; St. 111, 
(©) Head, as above, much worn, 
No, 4061, ACI, KX/A3j, St. I; apparently an early piece in a later level. 
() Head 2:5") with parted hair on top, and side-strands in five receding tiers. Leafy ornament in right 
and diso in left car. 
No. 8062, ACIV, KIX/S10g, ~44’, 
(©) Head, 2s above, but base of topknot bound with garkand; three dise-rings in left ear, 
No. 6213, ACV, QIX/O6c, —43', 


Sub-type (iit), Trefoil style 


Tn one class the trefoil hair is rendered in the form of two side-masses and a crest 
with parting in the centre, In the other the masses of hair either become yery ‘conspicuous 
or their number is increased to four. 


198, Male figure (3°) with trefoil hair on bead (fg, 1,8). Lefthand suspended, right akimbo. Dantaputra 
in right and chakra-kupdala in left car, 
‘No. 8006, ACTV, MIX/Sl0a, —42’. 
(@) Male figure (2°5") similar 1o above. 
No. 9243, ACVII, GV/BEF, —41', 
( Head, as above. 
No, 6705, ACIII, KIX/E10g, —43'; St, [Ma: A.D, 650-750, 
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149. Head (1-2") with two side-masses and middle parting in front of crest, ‘Traces of red colour. 
No, 3807, ACHT, KX/H2c, —43'. 


(a) Head (6°) with two heavy rolled masses of hair on the sides, central parting and crest, leafy ornament 
in right and large round kugdala in left ear. ‘There is also « crudely human face on the 
‘back. 


‘No, 6740, ACTIL, KIX/E9g, —43’; St. Ila: A.D, 650-750, 


(+) Mate head with side-masses of hair, as above, Finger-marks on back, much worn. 
No, 6471, ACUI, KIX/K10b, —46%; St. T1la, 
150, Head with hair parted in the mddle and combed sideways, with pendent locks terminating in. two 
lobular masses, Traces of red paint all over, Suspension-hole in crest. 
No, 9132, ACVIT, GY/C9g, —384'. 
151, Head with two side-tasses of hair sub-divided by a middie groove. The fucial type in the sub- 
group with the side-masses of hair is oval, with plump cheeks and a broad chin. 
No, 6400, ACI, KIX/K6d, —434'; St. Ula, 
(a) Head with hair patted in the middle, locks combed sideways and finishing in two lateral masses, 
No. 891, AGIV, MEX/Hid, ~32', 


Sub-type (iv), Male heads with haloes 


A small group of terracotta figurines with hair arranged in flowing curly locks represents 
men with plato cfcular haloes | none of the 5 8 is the position of the hands now 
reserved, although it is apparent in two examples that the arms were detached from the 
just by removing the intervening tated ing. There is no sign of drapery on the 
body. "It is not possible to identify figures with any religious type, although the halo 
indicates divine rank. Two genuine specimens from ACIII relate the type to Stratum Hla, 
which is in stylistic ‘ment with the other figures of this group. The is arranged in 
one or the other of the foregoing styles, 


152, Head and bust (2°67) of male figure with a circular halo rising f hair on to 
ces Fs) onal fg ing from shoulders, Curly hair on top 
No; 6707, ACI, KIX/E9g, —44°; St. Illa: A.D, 650-750, 
153, Figurine (1°9") as above, with hair treated in four side-masses as in no. 151, 
‘No, 8689, ACIIT, KIX/K9b, —4S'; St. Illa, 
154, “Haloed head and bust (2-6%) as above, with curly hair parted in the middle, 
No, 10189, ACI, R. 153, —24". 
(@) Haloed head and bust (23°). 
No, 1149, ACH, KX/F3a, —38j St. 1, but stylistically earlier. 
(B) Hialoed end. 
No, 10173, ACI, R. 153, —22'. 
(6) Haloed heud, 
No, 10694, ACI; recovered from the débris of De, A. Fuhrer’ old excavation. 
red 
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Tyre 16. FEMALE FIGURINES 
Sub-type (i). Honeycomb hair-style 


155. ‘Head and bust (1-9°) of a femalo figure with trefoil coiffurs (fig. 1, ib. The stippling on the side- 
Imasses of hai indiaes the cellular traci ofthe honeycomb design. Te the central pari nt 
ornament and in the ears are worm round rBjurika-chakra kundalas si ae 


No, 3792, ACIL, KX/F3a, —46'; St. Tle: A.D. 350-450, 


156, Female head and bust as above, with hair in honeycomb style but without the crest-ornament. 
single sting (chara) js worn round the neck. It is one ofthe most charming Bgorines found at Anichehtatrd- 


No, 921, ACTIV, MEX/H7a, —37". 


Sub-type (ii), Trefoil hair style with a plaited plain hand in the centre 

157, Woman standing (2-3) with right arm suspended and Jeft akimbo, Trefoil coiffure with two side- 
‘masses having # plaited band connecting them (fig. 1, 12). 

No. 1332, ACUI, KX/F8c, —41'; St. Tl: AD. 750-850. 

(a) Head and bust (2-2), as above, 
‘No: 9472, ACHIE, KEX/E10j, —43'; St. IL 

158. Head and bust (2°) of woman as above, Coiffure similar but with two loose locks falling from the 
hhaig-masses on shoulders. A dantapaira in each ear. 

No, 6005, ACIT, R. 105,—17. 


159, Head and bust (22° of «woman. ‘Trefoil hair, with’a plaited band in centre, Red paint all over 
the surface, with patches of black paint. 
No. 9345, ACVIT, GV/Dia, —42'. 


(a) seers een ‘bust (2:3) of a woman, as above, with round ear-ring in left'ear. The impression from 
mould is imperfect on the middle portion of the face. 


No. icon ACUI, KX/F5d,—41'; St, 

(®) Femme figure (1°8°), a8 above, but from: crude mould. Round ear-ring in right ear, 
No, 3684, ACIIL, KX/A8k, —44'. 

() Heat and bust (2-2°) of woman with trefoil style of hair, as above, 
No. 3968, ACIV, MIX/S8r, —43}'. 

(@) Head and bust (1-8) of a woman, wearing double round ring in Teft ear shown in profile, 
No.8007, ACIV, MIX/S9s, —43'. 


Sub-type (iii). Trefoil hair-style with double crest-pendant 
160, Woman's head with trefoil hair, The style is distinguished by a double roll decorating the pluited 
bundin the contre, representing two ctest-pendants or perhaps simply two raised locks of hair (fle. 1, 13). 

‘No. 3718, ACHIT, —44’, 

(ay Wornan's bei wit titre ax above, Saspeason-hole at the other end of simanta. Round ring 

bar in left ear. 
No. Ses KX/Pad, —43'; St. Tita, 
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(®) Bust and head (22°) of a woman, with hair as sbove. 
No, 8023, ACIV, MIX/S9, —43'. 

161, Head and bust (2-7") with vertical hair-ridges in the centre. Right arm suspended, left akimbo ; round 
‘ajarika in left ear. 

No, 1379, ACUI, KX/F9a, —38}', 

162. Woman's head with a central double pendant (chapuld), A string fringing the bait on the forehead 
extends to the ears with round ear-rings depending from it. 

No, 10602, ACT, R. 176, —4'. 

163. Head with a double chajwlt and peart-string on the forehead. In the cloven lobes of the ear is a 
found (asanka-chakra (wheel-like ear-ring); the lower end of the pearl string being fastened to the knob of the 
die inserted in the ear, 

No, 9123, ACVII, GV/C9f, —38'. 


Sub-type (iv). Trefoil hair-style with a single crest-pendant adorni ‘parting (simanta with 
chatula-tilakamani or sikhanda-khandika ne fe 
In this style the central parting is adorned with a crest-jewel (ts: 1, 14), Tt must be 
noted that the crest-jewel is exclusively a decorative feature of the female coiffure ; none of 
the male heads ever show it. Bapabhatta tefers to this feature in the Kadambari, speaking 
of the crest-jewol kissing the simanta, Specimens from ACIII with recorded data mostly 
come from Stratum Ia, 


in ba, Woman's end with w cren-jevel in the parting of the hair (8g. 1, 14). Round wheehtike kundalis 
No, 6409, ACIII, KX/F2a, —45'; St. Ila: A.D, 650-190, 
(2) Womiin’s head, a4 above. 
No, 8141, ACUI, KX/L26, —48'; St, 1HLkTVa: A.D, 300-430, 
@ Woman's head, 48 above, 
No, 8971, ACIN, KIX/E9}, —43°; St, IM, 


16s, Woman's head (2-2*) with crest-jewel on the sfmanta faster to the erést by a viring. A frontal 
roll of htt etween the two sidesmasss, hiving thee spina Ina en ooh ade es 


No. 6813, ACI, KIX/E9h, ~43}"; St, 1a. 


(4) Woman's head with a simple crestjewel and two round rings in the ears shown in frontal view. 
‘No, 10603, ACIT, R. 176, —42', 


166. Woman's head, a# n0, 1652. The left side-mass of hair ends in a big globular boss, 
No, 839, ACIT; found ‘north of box-chamber no, 86" 


167, Head and bust 22"of a woman with simple crest jewel and a. peat! string round nek, 
‘No, 3995, ACIY, MIX/SS4, —444, 
Sub-type (¥). Bhramaraka style 


‘The st le was so called from the bee-like hair in the centre f the hear 
produced’ By ananging wingahaped pled hak oa de eo tebe. Th fl 1, 
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15). It must have been an attractive style of hair, fsastinas enity tis Tae In all 
specimens of this form there is suspension-hole in the rest. On male figures this style 
coiffure is seen in no. 108 (fig. 1, 9). 


168. Woman's head (25°) with bhramaraka style of hair-dress, Plaited hair combed sideways resembling a 
bee perched with open wings (Bg. 1, 15). 
‘No, 8167, ACIII, KIX/Kib, —45" 
169. Woman's head (1+75"), as above. 
No. 8051, ACIV, MIX/S9a, — 43'-45', 






St, Ila: A.D, 650-750. 


Sub-type (vi), Abhisarika style 


A small group of female heads shows the head covered with a veil (odhnf). This was 
rendered by drawing the edge of the peer aot ier the head to cover the hair, the rest 
falling on the two sides. Bana refers to it in the Kddambart as avagunthana.! The veiled 
head is invariably mentioned in the case of abhisdrikd women, ic. heroines going out 
disguised to meet their lovers.* MahaSveti herself at the time of her love-secking Fe ou 
is socket of as veiled with a red cloak.’ These romantic figures must have exercised a 
special. a) in an age which was conscious of the formula symbolized in them. 

It is remarkable that the treatment of the yeil on the female heads at Ahichchhatra 
has a striking similarity with that on the veiled women’s heads at Seleucia.* 


7p. Woman's head (1° with hat in lak style arranged on the forehead and the (wo sides covered 
by a receding veil. Traces of red paint on the veil and the face. 

No, 4432, ACIIT, KIX/E1j, —41", 

i71, eters nas lee Ya eer Drs warring hie ie aah ey an acne ith w antec 
6 fillet on the right side, Round ring in loft ear. Red paint. 

No, 3611, ACI, KX/P4e, —44"; St, Illa: A.D. 650-750, 

172. Woman's head (1-6") with veil, fillet and round ear-ring as above. Traces of red paint on right 
cheek and chin. 

No, 4359, ACI, KX/A2/,—42'; St, Mla. 


173, Woman's head (16°), a8 n0, 172. Faint traces of red paint, 

No. 6014, ACII, R. 112, 43°. 

‘Heads 171-173 are from the same mould. 

174, Wonian's head (1+7") with trofoil huir or disdem covered by a veil arranged as a canopy round the 
head and falling at the two sides of the face. This style has remarkable similarity to a veiled head from Seleucia,® 

‘No, 4390, ACLU, KIX/E9j, —42'; St. IT: A.D, 750-850, 


§ Uttarardsasd wtwmdigam —avaguethya, ‘covering the head with the upper cloth’, Kadambar, p. 251, 
* Nilishétka-rachitavagunthandsu abhisdrikdsu,' women with blue veil trysting in darkness", Kadambrl, p.162. 
* Rakramsukena ky hele opeguxfhent, . “with a red veil trysting in moonlight’, Kadambark, p. 163, 
Sola a cit., pl LXT, figs, 443, 444, 445, 
* Tbid., no, ‘igs. 450, 451. 
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‘Sub-type (vii). Headless busts of women 


rd ec the ep aa ered ne mS owe 
fit to record them here for the stratigraphical data furnished. 

Tn one case (no. the ich drape tat was ora at Ge ie ig 3 
colour, ieee 2 drapery that was worn at the time ne et \. bad ee band 
was marked on the neck, the next one passing below ulder to shoulder, the 
third touchi Veen leper teen sal des onthe indistinct, touching the 

it vertical stripes passing outside the breasts. 

The terracotta figurines of this period were richly adorned by colour and painted 
Hees 30 ee ae eee at eters ey Nearer rime es pers A 
majority of them seem to have been originally coated with a slip, then painted in a mono- 
chrome and finally decorated with a soreel of colo |, pink, yellow and white. 
Kalidasa only. once describes a terracotta figure in his works (Sakuntala, Act VII) and there 
bbs does pot fell to noties thar the! EE Sy yas gab arog see hula eat 
(varnachitrita-myittikd-mayira). Sriped ‘beats can also be detected on specimen 
no. 176, both on the neck and on the four Df the breasts, the whole Foeuitig & bodice 
of striped pattern. 

175. Femate bust (1:3). No. 9212, ACVII, GV/DI0d. (Fig. 1, 5) 

176. Female bust (I-7'). No. 9195, ACVHL, GV/U9}, 39’. 

177, Female bust with prominent breasts. A raised line below the neck indicates s tight-fitting bodice. 

‘No. 9311, ACYL, —42', 


178. Female bust (2°). 

A special feature is the single string of large round pearls named ek@rall in the works of Kalidasa and Baga. 
ee ae ie scoring to erry tet, wat made of phir 
(madhya fudrantia. forms a typical feature of the Gupta figures, vunmistukable 
item Of ormiimentatoa in taazy of the Ajanta paintings a aie 

No, 6093, ACH, R. 138, —43". 


179. Bust of a woman (2) seated in profile. She t wearing single string of graded pearls but without 
the clongated bead ret This kind of string is most probably the cS ccraeun oa onto 
consisting of twenty-seven graded pearls. 

No, 10700, ACIE, 

(@) Female bust (I-69. No. 6303, ACIT, KX/Ate, —42", 

(6) Female bust (16°). No, 4364, ACUI, KX/A2e — 42", 

(©) Female bust. No, 6705, ACT. RIX/E10z, —43°. 
(@ Female bust (1-8). No. 473, ACIU, KX/L8, —42". 


190, Female torso (3"). No. 9439, ACVIN, GV/X9#, —38'. 


Tae 
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Tyre 17. Moruer-anp-caitp (Stratum IIIb: A.D. 550-650) 
interesting group of terracottas from Ahichchhatra ee female ith 
acide tere Stylistically the plaques are related in a eae mad 
female figurines described above, all produocd Hone mney and also, where 


) Ekam muktdgunam = iva biuvaf sthala-madhyendranilam, Meghadata, 1, 46, 
46 
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heads are preserved, as in no. 183, exhibiting the prevailing styles of hair-dressing- The 
seein ae Se evidence forth coming permits the type to be nalgin to the period coyered 
tum LT. 

‘The figures may be classified in the following Sub-types: 

(i) Woman with a suckling babe (kshiradhatr). 
(i) Woman with a babe in her arms (aikadhdtri), 

_ (tii) Woman with a child in the left arm and a bull or rattle in the suspended right 
hand (kridadhairi). 

References in the Divyavaddna and other works of Sanskrit Buddhist literature show that 
several classes of female nurses were employed to attend on royal princes and scions of the 
nobilit ‘For the child Chandraprabha four kinds of nurses were engaged, arkadhdtri, 
maladhdtri, stanadhatri, kridapanikadhdtri. The aikadhdtri was so called as she carried the 
child in her arms. The one who bathed the child and washed the linen was called maladhdtri. 
‘The stanadhitri or kshiradhatri was so called from feeding the child with milk from her 
breast. And lastly the Kriddpanikadhatri was one who entertained the young and grown up 
children with different kinds of play-things and toys.’* These types of female attendants for 
children are also recorded in early Jain literature * There is no doubt that the repertoire of 
clay figurines assembled in shops and market-places in ancient India represented different 

of men and women existing in various walks of life, and incidentally indicates a 
lively popular appreciation of works of art at the period. It seems as if the skilful modellers 
of the Gupta age presented in clay a typological inventory of contemporary society for the 
delectation of an appreciative publi. 

The specimens of each Sub-type from Ahichchatra are given below. 





‘Sub-type (0). Kshiradhdtrt 
181, Woman suckling baby (3-5). The child in standing posture is feeding itself by drawing the nipple 
ofthe left breast toits mouth, Its left hand touches the right breast of the mother. The right arm of the woman 
is rendered free from the body from armpit to hip. Portion above neck and below thighs missing. 
No. 8673, ACM, KX/Fig, —50°; St. IVb: about third century A.D. It is « stylistic anachronism and the 
instance of a later specimen found in an catlicr level—apparently came from a disturbed fevel. 


182, Worhan (1-8°) suckling child st her Jeft breast, pose of the baby us above, 
‘No. 8455, ACIIT, KEX/ESd, —43"; St, IMs : A.D. 350-650, 


‘Sub-type (ii). Arikadhdtrt 


183. Woman holding child in left flexed arm (4-5°), the child touching her breast with left hand. Trefoil 
hair beautified bya crest-jewel. Child's hair also arranged in trefoil style. Woman's right eat has extended lobe 
(pralamba-karpa-paiikd) and a round ring in left ear. An excellent specimen with bold relief conceived in the 
best traditions of Gupta art. Pink clay with traces of red colour all over the surface, Right arm made free 
from the bust by paring of clay. Suspension-hole in crest, 


No, 3991, ACTV, MIX/SSe, —45'. 


1 Dixyavaddind, text, Cowell, XXXTI, 475; also I, 3 and TIT, 58 where the stanadhatrl is called ‘kshiradhatrt, 
See also Finayavastu, *Gilgit Sanskrit Manuscripts’, describing the child-birth celebration (/atimaha) of » male 
child and referring to the four kinds of nurses as aakadhdtri, kshiradhdtri, maladhdtri and kridanikadhdir!, Indian 
Historical Quarterly, XLV (1938), 413. 

® Ardha-Mdgadht Dictionary by Ratna Chandra, 11,577. ‘The kridapanikadhatriis here calied khelavanadhdi, 
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(2) Bust of womn (22") holding child as above. Fine butf-coloured clay, 
‘No, 10221, ACIV, MIX/SSd, —44’. 

(®) Woman (1-8") holding child in arms, us above, Marks of the use of soraper on the back. 
No, 3700, ACIIT, KX/A7), 43. 

(©) Woman (2*) holding buby in the same pose s above. 
No, 4107, ACI, KIX/E10j, 40°; St. I, but stylistically earlier, 


Sub-type (iii). Kridadhatrt 
1h, We -2") holding child in left arm; her right held a round ball; round ring ia 
right ear, Len obe extended ice over tent ahs el al ieee 
No. 1416, ACI, KX/FTe, —43°; St. TIla, 
@) Worman (2-7") with child in left arm; right arm holding « ball, now broken, 
No, 6830, ACUI, KX/F2b, —45/; St. IIIb: A.D, $50-650, 


0) We -2°) holding child in right arm and ball in suspended right hand. Flat modelling suggests 
be Ties epee eee 


185. Woman (15°) holding child in right arm and a bull in doubled right arm near breast. 
No. 4396, ACTH, KX/A2¢, —41"; St. JI: A.D. 750-850, 


186, Woman (2-69 holding child in left arm and ball in suspended right hand. 
No. 9044, ACVIL, GY/C4e, =37'. 
(@) Woman (2-5") holding child and ball-as above. 
‘No, 9150, ACVIL, GY/C9f, —374', 
‘6 
sai Sat ech hak ig het pe 
No. 9152, ACVIT, GY/C9, —37y 


Tyre 18. Worstiprers 


‘This type comprises both te and female figures with one common feature, namely, 

the aaa of the two arms, the left akimbo (kafivinyasta-vama- Bana), and the ft 
y the side (/atd-hasta), elds a aod eae Which may be identified as 

fruit frat oF to ‘the nla et (Citrus medica) tree, makes a reference in the Malavikdgni- 
mitra to a role of ae ee Moloel waitin eae lean of high rank did not go empty- 
handed, but wi rivrajiki directs her attendant to get 
a citron ait pot the psig with which as a mark of honour she would 
like to wait on the eit Fea type of ne female worshippers (upasaka-upasika) 
seems to have bas commen, as shown by the presence of about fifty figures amongst 

‘A special class under male worshij is that seoceeentia peice aa 
attendants, distinguished by their regas ratich consists of 3 coat Graken) 

* Sakhi bhavatl afndpayat] ariktapagind axmadptecr Se ace ean Taid 
fusriichitum = Malavi dérd, IU, “Friend, Her directs that not 
‘wait upon progaceape ts fren ‘She therefore pcd roe inl er with beltion eke 
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ney inserted in the belt on the proper right side. Bana makes special 
reference to this feature in his description of uniformed foot-soldiers short tunics, 
Rey secured in the broad belt ra bie Ole pene figures are 
wna ai bang on es and an erect posture. Is we find 
a baton or staff (yashpi) held nope enc a or left hand nd (ct ae 89, 790, BB which also is 
mentioned as the distinctive saben 
Amongst the female also occurs a Es al 1 Subtype distinguished aed. trix: Pia qld 
Petticoat without folds on the lower body and a scarf (utt a) passing over 
and on the left shoulder. ‘This agrees with I Tsing’s account of the dress of female acne 
whom the clay ‘ines seem to represent. He calls the lower dress kusiilaka from the 
‘similarity of its form to a cylindrical saeary (kusila), an apt term to describe the stiff 
skirt on these figures. ees the nuns did not conceal their busts under a 
Eee as confirmed by the uncovered breast on these 
stratigrs evidence of s from ACI shows that both the male and 
the fue fees of this class belong to Stratum IIa and thus to the period A.D. 650-750. 


‘Sub-type (). Male figurines 
188, male fij (63°) of tall stature (prartéu, Harshacharita, p. 61) holding a round obj 
fa right hand, wih left placed on Thogh, He wears a lowe Slag coat (kaluks) falling te he knoe, from 
Sepwlergetleay sek A double belt fastened round the waist shows a frontal knot with two 


Ses va ins rie sprit wl deen, me conse Bie In comparison with the broad 


fret son eda om in the Pratthiti type.* Below the double 
apo) is broad band tied across from the right hip tothe let thigh to serve ast 
jpended on the left.! In the available specimens the relevant projecting portion showing 


so re oda He. Betwoon th leas tapering oc ede by removing the cay free te Knoss tothe 
ankles. . Traces of red paint still visible. 
No, 9423, ACVIT, HV/J2a, —42'. 
gas Sere (429 wear bata, 1 short dagger and double Bist band a inno. 188 
Tat eed similar to that inno. 192 Below, This 
Beoa deetption of door-keeper styled both prathart and dawvdrika: * 
‘sword, its handle rough with the pearls which thickly studded it, and in his right hand aralahed golden 
staff of office * (dtakaumbhi vetrayashti).* 
No, 6706 ACI, KIKIEIOK, 48°; St Ib: A.D, 390-650. Tt seems more nearly fo approximate to the 





190. torso (2:67) of a standing male figure with a tunic and with « dagger suspended from 
the ik on ig se 
No. 786, ACIV, MIX/NSb, —40', 
191, ‘Torso (2°3*) of a male figure similar to no. 190 with a dagger and a tunic. Right hand suspended 
without fruit. 


No, 9022, ACVIIT, GIV/Ete. 
Raine ie ope ae ceri Hershacharita 1, pp 21 an 6. 
= M ‘sender waist bound by a tight gitdle having a 


decorative clasp of ruby, Harshachart,p. 6. 
2c pratihdras = tu dandavan,’the chamberlain should have a sword tucked on the 


SOAS ERAS tenes Ee: ‘TH, xiii, 41. 
Harshacharita, p. 
49 
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192. Male figure (2-2") holding « staff of office (vetra-yoshyi) in right harid as in no. 189 above, and wearing 
a round collared tunio. Toop af Miktads tym Grek Flexed arms detsched from the bust by removing 
the clay. 

No. 3701, ACTIT, KX/A9}, 42"; St. Mla: A.D, 650-750, 

193. Torso (1:9") similar to no. 192, but with the right hand suspended and the left holding a staf, 

No, 432, ACHT, —43', 

(@) Torso (3°) of a standing male figure wearing tunic, with suspended right hand holding fruit snd left 
arm akimbo. This general form occurs in all the remaining figures of this type. 
No, 3639, ACIIL, KX/Ad), -44°; St. Ma. 

194. Torso (25°) of a standing male figure wearing short knickers left arm akimbo and tight one suspended 
by the side, but without any weapon, 

No. 3981, ACIV, MX/S3g, —44' 6", 


Sub-type (ii). Female (Bhikshunt) figurines 


The general style is that of a female figure in standing ‘ure with suspended right 
hand Holdiog a fruit and left placed on hip. In none of i tates of this group, ei 
male or female, is the head now preserved. The upper scarf (uttardsanga) covers the body 
and the left breast diagonally and is continued on the left shoulder, resembling the style 
of the ekarisika chivara (nos. 195, 196, 197). The petticoat is flounced at the lower ond, 
giving it a cylindrical appearance (cf, the kusulaka described above, p. 149), The feet, 
preserved, rest awkwardly on a slight base-plate. 


195, Female figure of nun (2°) with right hand in fa/ahasia pose and left o hip. Upper scarf eoverin: 
{eft breast and shoulder. ee 4 

No. 9346, ACVII, GV/D10s, 

196) Female fgure (2"), similar to above with full round breasts, Right hand missing. 

No, 6470, ACHIL, KIX/KIOh, 46°; St, Ila: A.D: 650-750, 

197, Female figure (31°), similar (o no. 195, only the portion below the waist being preserved, From a 


study of these three figures it appears that one end of the upper scarf thrown over the left shoulder passes on 
the hock and hangs onthe Jef below the Tet fore-arm parallel tothe leg. fs 


No, 6052, ACIT, IIX/R6f, —47’. 


198, Lower fragment (3°) of a similar female igure. One end of the upper scarf Is spread out in front 
‘over the petticoat, 


No. 445, ACH, KX/P5g, —40}'. 


(a) Standing female figure (3-3°) with hands und drapery as above. 
No, 4431, ACTIL, KX/Ale, —42'; St IIIa, 


(®) Fomale figure (3°) similar to above, 
‘No. 6375, ACIIT, KX/Alj, —44”; St. 11a. 


(©) Female figure (2") weating petticoat, with thunds as above. 
No, 8127, ACUI, KIX/P7e, —48}'. 
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199, Lower half portion (2-25") of a female figure with hands in the usual pose, 
No. 10218, ACTV, MIX/S6Ff, 


200. Female figure wearing foldiess skirts as above, but with the left end of the upper scarf falling pro- 
minently on her left side. 


‘No. 3643, ACHIL, KX/A4j, — 44". 


201. Female figure with the pose of the two hands as above, wearing @ petticoat and a scarf. 
No. 9261, ACVIT, GV/D8b, —394'. 


Tyre 19, NUDE FEMALE FIGURES 


cid and GsSontolte posture of seany sanding wit the ight hand dawn paral 
an ure, or simply stan wil righ wr 
to the body and left akimbo. ca 
Nudity is contrary to the conventions of Gupta art, type, however, 
finds its explanation in terms of a distinct iconographic ae the basis of literary 
evidence it may be identified with the miserable naked woman symbolizing adversity. She 
Ao a mn of as roaming in village-streets as = portent of coming misfortune. Bana refers 
by the name of Kotavi: “Shaking her fore-finger as if to count the dead, a naked 
woman wandered all day long in the mas Hemachandra (twelfth century) pans 
Kotavlas.an undraped woman moving about with dishevelled hair and oppressed with deep 
shame* Keéava, to whom we are indebted for further light on her proper place in the 
pence, enumerates Kotavi as one of the numerous forms of "Ambika? Tn fact, as 
fincent Smith has observed, Kotavi was an ancient South Indian goddess assimilated in 
tho fold of the Brahmanical deities under one of the forms of Durga. The rle assigned 
to te» however, was inauspicious. 
Her admission to the Hindu pantheon seems to havo been accomplished about the 
ly Gupta period, at any rate some time before Banabhatta, whose reference to her gives 
th es tha that her form and functions were well understood in his time. The terracottas 
ott seem to have served an apotropaic purpose, apparently used as offerings 
to ward o! Cocitag ovil'aad il -luck, 
Out of a dozen specimens, all characterized by their emphatic nudity, four were 
unearthed in ACIII in Strata IIId and Ile, indicating a period between c. 450 and 650 A.D, 


202, Nude woman (4-75") standing with body turned towards her right, the left leg straight, the right l 
Heit at ko na cronod bing the lf, ight gem Sed eft sling, s exhesl ya damit 
in coarse clay. 


‘No. 6879, ACIIL, KIX/E6h, —44'; St. ITI; A.D, 550-650, 


. eases ert crenata, p- 195; text, p. 201, ganayantiva gatdyushax = tarjana-taralaya tarjany 

ep bhdtadcNntrage textT *nagna yoshid mukiake: 
chintamani, text UL, 98, tu Kojavi’; commentary, nagnd vivastra, m ‘ity = 

Agamal, kotena tajjavasad yat! Kopavi. 

* Kalpadrukosha (AD. SED) Pak rere 2 

« “The most powerful demoness oie Soectera ics Katara he “Vere hhas now taken her place 
‘in the Hindu as Umi or the consort of: V. A. Smith, The Hist India, 3rd ed. 

alae ast Durgii, Early History of | 


1st 
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203, Nude woman (3°) standing as above with fore-part of the body slightly bent to ber right. The position 
oft ninds i tbtuet Ie apeciton showing the sige srm ened xa hand plosed othe albdomen ea Te, 
akimbo, ‘Three pendent tasscls about her legs similar to those in po. 202. 
No. 8115, ACI, KX/F2k, —47'; St. Tic; A-D. 450-550. 
(@) Torso (2-5°) of & nude woman standing with bust inclined to left. 
No, 6442, ACTIL, KIX/K9g, —46"; St. 1115, 
204. Torso (3'5") of a nude woman standing with body inclined a little to her left. Both arms are bent 
at elbow and thrown outwards, 
No, 1108, ACXY, RVII/Y9}, —49}'. 
203, Legs of a similar figure striding to her right. 
‘No. 11149, ACXY, RYI/X4e, —50’. 
‘Specimen nos. 202-205 are of brick-like hardness; they are from single moulds and are different in style 
from the following ones:— 
(a) Torso of a nude female figure (2-5") standing in # frontal pose, 
No, 10060, ACI. 
‘torso of @ similar but inclined sli to the ri ‘The beft arm i] 
ait rent en ma ee 
No, 11057, ACXY, RVII/Xé6f, —$0' 
206. COMICEY oekoeorly malariae Seino a the side, the right arm bent at elbow 
and stretched outwards; obese belly, but undeveloped breasts. SS acoso 
No. 11909/11, ACT, Locus 85, —-50’. 
207. Torso (2°) of a nude standing woman with the right hand suspended by the side and the left placed 
on the thigh. Pressed from a single mould in finer clay, Ca a i! 
‘No, 6778, ACTH, KX/Alg, —45; St. TIT. 
(@) Torso as above (2:5). 
No. 9202, ACVIT, GV/C9k, —39)'. 


GROUP VII. RIDERS 


‘Type 20. HORSE- AND FLEPHANT-RIDERS (ASVAPALA AND HASTIPAKA TYPE) 
(Stratum IIIb: A.D. 550-650) 

‘The Rider-type consists of (i) riders on horse-back ( }, and (ii) riders on 
elephants (hasti ). Stylistically the two are linked tee te caine pre 
dominates, of the latter there being only three specimens out of twenty-six. Each is 
Produced from a double mould by pressing the two moulds on to a solid ore of elay and 

surplus clay with a instrument, which leaves 
aS caged < in he case (a0. 908) the fea ores aner ages’ 


half separately in its and then joining the two together. 
‘The most remar! these figures is the body of the rider, with 
the minimum of is 2 close affinity in style between this type and the figures 


PLATE Lil 


To face page 152 





To face page 153 


PLATE LIV 
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of riders from Seleucia.* Another foreign feature of this type is the conical skull-cap 
piace eoswesdy and worn on a receding forehead. Other details of costume are absent. 
“The ider should wear the Northern dress’, this statement of the Vishaudharmottara* 
can be yerified at least in the case of the kulah-like cap on the head, Bana refers to the 
kulah under the Sanskritized form of khola (Harshacharita, p. 207). 
_ The horses generally are of light weight, slim and wiry, with the neck rising in a pro- 
minent curve in front of the rider. This tallies with the description of Banabhatta com- 
‘ing a horse’s neck to. the penrepe portion of a sacrificial post * (see no. 210). This 
Muay be identified with the ja horse, a sure-footed wiry animal, referred to by 
(Harshacharita, p. 62). Kamboja was the ancient Pamir country coinciding with the 
headwaters of the Oxus. This horse can be recognized in several paintings at Ajanta‘, and 
seems to have been introduced on a large scale in India by the Sakas.* 

Only in one example (no. 216), which is different from all the rest, do we find the 
horse entirely modelled by hand showing a large type of animal with broad and heavy 
muscle. It seems to be a type mado familiar the Hiinas and, at any rate, is reminiscent 
of the enormous Chinese horses known in the T'ang period. Further evidence from 
excavation is required to throw definite light on its origin and the time of its first intro- 
duction into India. Owing to their large size, steeds of this type came in for special mention 
by Binabhatta as mahdvaji and brihadasva (Harshacharita, pp. 23 and 186), 

‘The details of the horses’ trappings are also preserved in some specimens. They consist 
of the ea ee (talasdraka, according to Bana; cf. no, 214); flywhisk held erect between 
the cars (on the same specimen), reins and nose-picce, In one specimen (no. 215), we see 
the horse cantering and the rider seated like a jockey with his hands free and legs turned 


yards. 

‘The stratigraphical evidence of the finds from site ACIIL allows us to date this type to 
the Gupta epoch. Of the five specimens, three come from Stratum IIIb {c. 550-650 A.D.). 
‘The modelled figure of the large horse was found at —42' level in Stratum ITla (650-750 A.D.), 
showing that the latter was subsequent to the lightweight horses of the Lranian type, 


Sub-type (i). Horse-riders (a8vapala) 


208. Male rider (2-3") showing only the left half, hollow at the back as each half was pressed separately 
in the mould and then joined together, Close-fitting kulah cup with a round knobbed top; round ear-ring in 
Teft-ear. Reveding forehead, long nose, short-pointed chin, “The whole body is slab-like with the arms forming 
part of the bust, 

No. 4304, ACIIL, KIX/K6j, —44°; St. IIb; A.D, 550-660. 

209, Male rider (1-8") with @ thin slab-like solid body, knobbed skull-cup and facial features similar to 
the above. Short pendants in ers instead of round kundala, Broad mark of the paring of surplus clay on 
the front side of the body. 

No. 4460, ACI, KX/A2f, —424/; St. I11b. 





4 Van Tngen, op, cit, no. 4422, 

* Uidichyaveshas =r otro ror tu sadénals, TT, xlii, 38, 

2 Yapanuparvivekrayatoilagra-griva, Harshucharita, text, p. 62. 

4 Lady Herringhatn, jana, pl XLII: the horse-iders tere alto wear pointed caps. 

© See the representation of horses with riders on tho belt of the image of Chashtana from Mathura, An. 
Rep; Arch. Surv. Ind., \911-12, pl. LV, 7 
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210. Male rider on horseback (25°). The horse stands in profile with its Jong raised neck curving in 
front. “The legs of the horse are joined solidly to each other and shaped like a Muttened roll of clay. Cast from 
a double mould, with marks of joining along the whole central line of the figure. 


‘No, 1098, ACI, KX/F4d, #44"; St. IIIb, 

211, Male rider (1:5°) with slab-like body and an exaggerated long nose, which is of double breadth due 
to awry joining of the seam of the two moulds. 

No. 9090, ACVIT, —37}'. 


212. Horse's head (1-2°), being part of a male rider on horseback. Pricked cars and erect flywhisk, 
No. 9365, ACVI, ~33’. 


213, Male rider on horseback, complete with the feet of the horse resting an the buse-plate. 

No. 6878, ACIL, KIX/K10j, —46', 

214. Male rider on horseback similar to above, with an ercet lywhisk between the ears and the martingale 
(talasdraka) * passing from the mouth of the animal to the breast-band, 

No. 838, ACT, 

215, Male rider on horseback showing the horse cantering and the rider seated ion the hack of the animal 
like a jockey with legs turned backwards. 

No, 9066, ACVIT, ~37', 

216. Home with s heavy body, broad neck nnd targe muscles. Long loosgly falling manes are indicated 


by incised lines on both sides of the neck. Double reins on each side ure ppled and grooved. Two forked 


Two. 
spikes on the nose from the upper end of the bit. This appears to be the kind of rough bridle (kharo= 
Khalina) which, as | had ends on the bit pressing against the long muzzle. Neate rhesta 
{ail to. notice thit this kind of hued bit furnithed with pointed cods was bei used for steeds of larger sist 
(mahavaj?),* probably a reforence to the new type of horses introduced by the Hanos into India. 
No, 6315, ACI, —A2'; St. Ia: A.D, 680-750, 


Sub-type (ii). Elephant-rider (hastipaka) 


217, Male rider (2°) om the back of a tusked elephant, Stylé similar to that of the hiorse-rider, Made 
from a double mould. 


No, 1247, ACITL, KX/FSb, —39°; St, LIT. 
(a) Male rider on elephant, 
No, 9048, ACVIT, —37}". 


©) There is ulso.a third specimen with an unverified number, Although the material ia limited to.a few 
‘specimens ony, it appears that the elephant-rider type was liter in sequence than the Roos hee 





| Harahachartta, ». 205. 
Harshacharita, text, 1, 23; Caviell's translation, p. 18. 

8 Harshacharits, p. 23. Another reference to u rider ‘on the 

raat, Mowe ‘on the back of an enormous horse is found as 
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GROUP VIII: FOREIGN TYPES 


Type 21. FIGURES WEARING FOREIGN HEAD-DRESS 
There are three heads from Ahichchhatrd wearing a distinctive head-dress of a foreign 





218, One of them, apparently a soldier's head, wears a kyrbasia, the two flappets of which are shown on 
thie cheeks. Tt may be compared with the head of a soldier from Seleucia illustrated by van Ingen.* 


219-220. ‘The other two leads are wearing « kaluthos-like head-dress. That from ACT is part of a complete 
standing male igure with arm suspended by the sie. "The long raised. Neadsres is secured by a string of 
pesteia bout. ‘two heads with kafuthos may be compared with the Seleucia igure no. 1081¢ (pl. LXITL 

ig. 454) and no, 11896 (pl, LXVIL. fig. 484), The faces are of the oval type resembling those of the Roman 


figurines, 
No. 591, ACI, —40f/; no. 11253, ACXV, 


Tyrt 22. FIGURES WITH FOREIGN ETHNIC FEATURES (STRATA IITe-IIla: A.D, 450-750) 


An important group of terracottas from Ahichchhatra, mostly heads, is distinguished 
by one general characteristic, namely that the faces betray foreign ethnic types. Their 
non-Indian character js at once Rpperent, although it is not yet possible to determine special 
“sub-types amongst the group itself. During the first six centuries of the Christian era a 
succession of foreign races entered North India, amongst whom the Parthians, the Sakas, 
the Kushiinas, the Murundas, the Kedira-Kushinas and the White Hiinas or Hephthalites, 
and possibly also the Sasinians, were masters of settled empires and had left their stamp 
on culture and population of the country. Evidence shows that the Indian modellers 
working through the medium of clay reacted to the presence of these foreign types in their 
‘midst and preserved their salient features in the figurines now available, 

Of about fifty figures, only half a dozen are from ACIIT site with detailed record of 
level and stratum, classifying this material according to strata we find that it ranges 
rol from Stratum IIc to Mla, ie. from about A.D. 450 to 750. But their precise 
identification and the Boor che relative sequence are not yet possible owing to the paucit: 
of reliable material. Pending the determining of the occupation-levels synchronizing wit! 
the Kushanas and the Hinas in India, this important group of foreign heads from Ahich- 
chhatra can only be classified tentatively. The evidence at our disposal tends to 
show that the heads with goat-like eyes (Subtype represent the Sdsdnian Persians, the 
heads with round pinning eyes (Sub-type v) the Kediira-Kushanas, and the large heads 
with hollow cylindrical bodies (Sub-type vi) the Hephthalite Hiinas. Rajghit, Mathura, 
Ghosi, Bhitd and other sites have also yielded terracotta figurines of foreigners, but on all 
these sites the evidence of stratification is defective, and we are not yet in a position to focus 


adequate attention on this important question of Indian history. 





‘Sub-type (i). Profile faces to right 


21. Fragmentary face (5-25°) of life-size male figure with curly moustaches and eyes showing pupils, “The 
face is turned to the right. ‘The coins of the Kedara-Kushitoas show that the bust of the king facing right was 
a convention followed by the feudatories of the Sisinian empire, whereas the bust of the king facing front was 


1 Figurines from Seleucia, pl. UXVI, fig. 492, See also fig. 462 for a female head wearing the same kind of 
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lege of the Sastnian .! “The present example agrees with this tradition, and probably belongs 
we ihe pe of the ea Kshs in India. Tt was found in Stratum [lfc and may be assigned to the 
middle of the fifth century, 


‘No, 10801, ACITI, KX/Kle, —47", 
(2) Fragment of male head facing right showing incised eyebrows and diamond-shaped eyes. Modelled 
by han 


No, 6130, ACV, QVINI/P4g, —66}'. 


‘Sub-type (li), Heads with a projecting broad diadem or turban 

aiaiag Mile head (3-57 with a projecting turban-oll at the back of the forehead, marked by incised grooves 
to indicate twisted folds. Brows and eyes marked by incised lines, 

No, $193, ACI, KIX/K¥b, —46'; St, IIIb: A.D, 550-650. 

2h ficad (3°) with a much more prominent turban-roll matked by inclsed vertical grooves. Round 
face. From a single mould, 

No. 9078, ACVIT, GY/C7e, —38". 

224. Head (3°) with a projecting turban-roll with deep incised marks, 

‘No, 3028, ACV, 


225. Head (2:5") of a female figure with a chaplet fringing the hase of the hair, 
No, 6251, ACV, QVIN/28b, —56'. 


226, Female head (3-5") with a bicornate rectangular head-dress and broad slit ears, 
No. 9392, ACVIT, HV/H100, 


‘Sub-type (ili), Heads with goat-like eyes 

‘This Sub-type is characterized by conspicuousl taised balls giving the effect of 
applied eyes, lenticular in form. It fcink pelts the “Sisiniage acting! ie, the 
[pene Spelt Cate ae Gupta and Utes Led and manger. in frequent 
itercourse India, in these almost illustrates the deseri the 
Ha ps by grey pereeliana: “he Fests we almost a slender siete or 
livid coy M, like eyes, arched ws meetir i carefull 
tended beard and long fhizey hair!” Sue SY bro See eee Sey 


221; Female bead (25° with projecting rll of hair at the back of forches it 
fon 1) si ig of forchead, prominent goat-like eyes with 
No, 9198, ACVIT, GV/S9}, —38", 


228. Female head (2°) with rectangular headdress arranged at the buck f the head ‘knot of hair 
Fithc cat” MP BOM, round dot on forehead, laicler eyes, and squat rectangular ices Seo a 


No, #004, ACI, NOX/S9g, —423°, 


2 A New History of the Indian People, VI, pp. 21:22. 
sen a, Ancient Persia al bat ivan (London, 1927), p. 166; Ammitnus Murcellinus, 
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Standing female gare (152) with face an eyes similar to no, 228, longaed eas wth «double ring 
eden ates ed nad pen a tbe ice tn the pose of w aver. 
No, 934, ACIV, MIX/H6k, —41". 
230, Head (3°) with lenticular eyes aind # raised circular dot on the forehead. In all examples of this Sub- 


type and those of no. (i), the figures were first pressed out of & single mould and then the arched eyebrows, 
Sfeids hat, te, were marked inthe form of incised grooves, 


No, 9401, ACVIL, KX/LIb. 

231. Female head with projecting roll of hair adorned by a garland, » dot between the eyebrows and 
lenticular eyes. A tenon below. / 

No, 9373, ACVIL, GV/Eld, —40'. 

232, Woman's head (4°) with prominent lenticular eyes, hair arranged in projecting locks adorned by « 


‘orest-jewol and a gatland on the forchead. Prominent appendages on both sides giving a rectangular. framin; 
ote hee) consplougun chocksbones meeting in a gouble hey chin, Bake to brick like hardness, : 


‘No. 11317; a surface-tind. 

233. Female head (2°) with a very prominent nose and cheek-bones as in no. 232. 

No. 6721, ACIII, KIX/K10s, —44"; St. 11a: 650-750 A.D. 

234, Female head (5:5*) with broad projecting hair above head, A long tenon below, 
No. 3142, ACY, QVIL/Z7b, —$5', 


235. Female head ({°S") showing aquiline nose, a dot on the forehead, lenticular eyes and projecting check- 
tags meting dc Wh asthe ve pen of he ie oo sin agar, The hair 
and appendages round detached. 


No, 6722, ACIII, Bea 46"; St. Ta, 


Sub-type (iv). Rolled heads in brick-like hardness 


acer head bee fig LA speek? consisting of a frontal Placed between two 
crossing turban. cylindrical rol forms the background of the head. ‘The features of 
horde its the big eyliciocl for of ho hoadesshow alta with some othe headeon he sans 


‘No, 8375, ACTIL, KIX/ESh, ~46}'; St. Ile: A.D. 450-550, 
237. Male head (3-25") wearing a high crown with a broad face and chin, and lips set in u round de} 
yt ee hy ah ring a high with in, and ips set in pression 
ACV, suticefnd, 
nant A Head 9-5) wearing a ylndiel Fulah cap, embroidered infront by a double row of punched crt 
fenon below. 
No. 10698, ACT, KVELI/D10b, —48". 


239. ‘Terracotta female head with a dot between the arched eyebrows, long ears and full checks meeting 
ina double chin. 


‘No, 3589, ACIIT, KX/G9d, —35'. 





+ Ch. A. Cunningham, Coins of the Later Indo-Seythlant, pl, X, figs. 9-11, 
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240. Male figure (4°) wearing a high head-dress with a globular knot in front similar to no. 236, Eye- 
brows indicated by small indentation marks; double collar ou neck indicated by punched circlets at om no. 238: 
arms and bust crudely modelled as in the dwatf type. 

No. 10622, ACIL, R: 140, =42'. 


Sub-type (v). Heads with round eves 


This is a small group marked either (a) with round eyes indicated by circular applied 
pellets and a short att mouth, or (b) with protruding rie Both these features are 
traceable in the faces of fi us} i 





on the coins of the Kedara-K1 and possibly this 
reference to the peculiarities of the facial typo of the later Kushanas who ruled in 
fourth and fifth centuries A.D. in North-West India. 


see i emuale head (1-75") with eyes indicated by circular upplied’ pellets, a forehead jewel with pricked 
surface, slit mouth, and hair arranged in two banging strands forming 4 loop at the back of the head 

No. I1117, ACXV, RVIj/Y3g, 49)". 

242, Female head with big round pupils, slit mouth, hair arranged in a projecting topknot, and elongated 
‘ears wearing flat grooved rings. 

No. 9315, ACVII, GIV/E6c, —42". 

243. Female head (2-5") with projecting hair in vertical grooves continued at the back, a round dot on 
the forchead and eyes with protruding eyeball. 

No. 6170, ACV, QVITI/Z3e, —36', 


Sub-type (vi). Hollow cylindrical bodies 


A limited number of figurines from Ahichchhatra show @ hollow cylindrical body with 
the tenon of a moulded head inserted into it, ‘The workmanship is extremely crude, “Most 
of the figures are from ACIIT, Strata Ifla-b, indicating a period & AD. 550-750, As 
figures in this style have been found on other ancient sites also, it appears to be an established 
type representing some foreign clement in the indigenous population. Stylistically. the 

seem to be related to the figures of the Hephthalites represented on their coins ina 
similar round cylindrical style. it is, however, necessary to confirm this from better- 
Specimens than are at present available in the Ahichchhatra collection. 

244, ‘Torso of x female figure (6 5") with a cylindrical body, hollow ins broad flat 
xooved ring i the ear, bodice nd iets (Chol | Bodin lsgoally front and on sho bask. 

No, 8133, ACIII, KIX/K4e, —$5'; St. Ila i A.D. 650-750, 

245, Head and bust (6° of «female figure with hollow tenonied lead fixed in a round bust and hair falling 
in two locks on shoulders, Much damaged and worn surface, Tis the only specimen with t head peered 
in this group. 

No, 6728, ACH, KIX/E10j, —46"; St. T11B; A.D, 550-60, 

246. Female torso (5°) with splayed conical bust, wearing a sleeved bodice. 

No. $665, ACIIT, KIX/K10f, —48"; St. TVa: A.D, 250-350, 1 ppeirs atylistio anachronism 
in this Stratum, i.¢. @ case of a later Bgure intruding into in earlier seh eaipeiye ‘heen disturbed. 


* Cf Cunningham, op. cit., pl. VII, figs. 8, 14 and 16, 
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B. 258, Type 23, Dampatt figure 


%63, Type 25, plague with 
Kinnara-mithuna 
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(@) Fragmentary torso of a male figure (3-5°), wearing a neckluce and-a scarf. 
‘No, 6373, ACTH, KX/A1j, —44°; St. Ila; 


(®) Similar to (a), but without scarf (2-S")- 
No, 6776, ACUI, KIX/K8d, —46°; St. T1Ta. 


Sub-type (vii). Miscellaneous figures 


247. Male head (1-5") with tong Parst nose in one plane with the receding forehead, wearing a high cap 
covering the nape. 

No. 1409, ACTIT, KX/F6g, —4)', 

248. Male head (2-25°) wearing a round cap with squat rectangular face. 

‘No. 6674, ACV, QVITI/P3}, —65'. 


249. Head and bust (22°) of a female figure with incised diamond-eyes and hooked nose, 
No. 9109, ACVI, GV/C9f, —37)', 


250. Prominent head (3+5*) with plump cheeks, double round chin and eyes without pupils. 
No. 8434, ACI, KIX/E9h, —47’; St. Ile: A.D. 450-550. 


+25), Male liead with tenon (3°) of w crudely modelled figure, having deep incised eyes. Face with rec~ 
tangulur outline and short chin. 
No. 3514, ACHL. 


252, Fragment (7-5) showing the right leg of a male figure, wearing @ striped tunic falling to the middle 
of the thighs, and trousers which have vertical folds up to the knees and then. arched Tozontal folds down to 
the shanks. This kind of lower dress may be identified with the phiga of Bapubhatta, explained as jarghald, ie. 
long trousers falling to the shanks, worn by kings moving in the train of Harsha.’ A scarf is arranged in a 
thick round loop in front of the body, Coarse clay with profuse mixture of rice-husk, 


No, 4406, ACHIT, KX/A3j, —42'; St. Mla: A.D, 650-750. 


253. Young female figure with elaborate coitfure and ornaments. A long braid of hi falls on the left 
shoulder in n graceful serpentine sweep. The brid on the shoulder appears to have been a style in femule 
coitfure; €.g., Aye hy the eine Kadamnbar in het love-seperstion She wears mat arlets and 
bangles on the right arm which placed behind , possibly an amorous gesture, A ing just 
above the breasts leaves them bare. ° Bus 

‘No. 8096, ACIY, MIX/S3h, —44’, 


254, Womin (6°) with moulded head inserted in round cylindrical body, wearing half-sleeved choll und 
8 crescent-shaped ornament round the neck. She has a hooked nose with squat rectangular face and short 
‘chin, slit mouth and & braid of hair falling at the back in a doubled pigtail, 


‘No, 10100, ACT, Lootis 87, —46". 


1 Harshacharita, VIL, p, 207. Bina refers to two kinds of trousers, full-length called phiga (explained ax 
Jaaghala), ws in the present figure, and half-length or knickers called saruld explained as ardha-jaighdla), as in 
the Kinnara-mithuna plaque (no, 303), 

# Apisena sob, Radanbarl ex, p253, 
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(@) Female tcad with lenticular eyes, a wreath on hend and pendants in ears. 
No. 10861, ACTH, KX/A3f, 474; St. He, 


255. Male head (5°) wearing 4 wreath and a turban, and having 4 tenon below. 
No, 10185, ACT, R. 112, —S44" 


256. Female head (2:5*) with protruding eyeballs, eyebrow marked by incised lines; hair vomhed 
backwards in raised strands. 


No, 6227, ACV, QVIIL/Z8b, —56". 


257. Head (29 wearing a rased crown eurmounted by » topknot Tis drawn-out face, Heavy eyelid, 
pointed chin and the high head-dress covering half of the forehead affinities with the classic Khmer art of 
‘Cambodia. Its discovery in Stratum I (ninth-eleventh centuries) points to the sume period as its date. 

No, 1419, ACITL, KX/F7g, =42"; St.1. 


GROUP IX. MISCELLANEOUS FIGURES AND TYPES 
‘Tyre 23, DAMPATI FIGURES 


Dampatt plaques, which are a common feature of the terracottas from the early levels 
of the Suiga and Pafichala periods (200 B,C-A.D, 100), are comparatively rare in the 
Gupta and post-Gupta age, only two. being found at Ahichchhatra. ees 

One ra wqtack a 258, ht. 2’ 5") showing a man fondling a woman with his 
right hand on her chin, Typical Gupta features are the honeycomb style of hair on the 
man’s head, round ear-rings in the ears of both, short striped loin-cloth (jarighika) worn 
by the male figure, ekdvali pearl necklace round the woman’s neck, full breasts Useovd 
each other, and a beaded margin on epee It comes from ACI, KX/A8k, ' 
dager rca it in Stratum II (A.D. 750-850), but on grounds of style it might be a little 
earlier, 
The other specimen (no. a) is a brick with a round moulding on one of the narrow 
sides, which was used as part of a jamb. Its side bears a Dampat figure in bold 
relief, the woman. on the left being now partially ‘The hair of the male figure is 
parted in the middle and then combed into locks on the two sides and falling on_ the 
shoulders. On the forchead is a double row of curls disposed in a big sweeping band from 
the ng shoulder to the left. 

most distinctive feature of the decoration of the male figure is the long serpentine 
necklace, which, descending from the loft shoulder, sweeps down to the knees and is held 
at the breast between the thumb and the index-finger of the right hand with palm facing out 
ward, This conspicuous kind of necklace seems to have been a distinguishing feature of 
male ornamentation during the post-Gupta period and was known by the sij name 
of sesha-hara, ie. a necklace resembling the serpent Sesha, according to Bainabhatta.” 
‘This style of serpentine necklace also continued in the medieval Period tad fads mention 
in the Naishadhacharita of Stiharsha (twelfth cent under the name of durdubhaka, 
so called from its resembling in form a Paes ene] Ttis found on some images of the 








* Kadamberl, pp. 203,212. 
& Mallika-kussirat-dunghibbakena, Naish., XX1,43. Icinadeva, a commentator (A.D. 1322), records that the 
endubka was made by roping together several garlands known in popula laigsge us togors Nardyaya, 
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medieval Tt was specifically a male ornament and its tradition has come down to 
our own, ‘the form of the gajrd necklace worn by men. # 


258. No. 3610, ACTH, KX/A8k, —40’; St. IT: A.D. 750-850. 
259, No. 8159, ACIIT, » surface-find (ht. 7°, breadth 6", thickness of brick, excluding relief, 1/75"). 





Tyre 24, HOLLOW ROUND PLAQUES 


Three hollow round plaques, similar in style to those from Raj : 
hes Dee eed at Abiohahaeen is ijghat and other sites, 


26. Hollow plaque (diameter 3° 7°; thickness S*) showing a lion crouching under a tree with fruits resem 
bling by their eyes and suckers a pine-apple. This resemblance is only superficial, as the pine-apple does not grow 
fon a tree, and the fruit is not of much antiquity in India. According to Watt it was introduced by the Portuguese 
in Bengal in 1594, but being mentioned by J in his Memoirs | its introduction into this country may 
hhave been rather earlier. Mr. C. McCann, lately Joint Curator of the Bombay Natural History Society, whom 1 
consulted, is inclined to fdentify the fruits with those of the Screwpine, Pandanus, female plant. He writes: 
“The foliaceous appendages giving them the resemblance to « pine-apple are possibly the sheath of the inflores- 
tence, The Y-branching and the stilt-roots below the lion also point to the plant being a Pandanus, Some forest 
species of the genus are very large compared with the ordinary keora seen along seashores—P. exoratissina' 

‘On tho reverse isa floral design consisting of a lotus in the centre encircled by a coiled garland, with a beaded 
border scparating the two, At one-end is a small lug with a suspension-hole showing that it-was used for decora- 
tive hanging. 

No, 8135, ACI, KX/L1d, —48"; St. Ill; A.D, 350-450, which agrees with its style, 


261. Plaque (diameter 3-5"; thickness 1:15) showing granular indentations, perhaps for use us a foot- 
rubber, on the reverie, and a soldict holding an elongated concave shield in the left hand and some weapon 
in the raised right hand, now broken on the obverse. The soldier is engaged in the act of curbing an elephant, 
This waa iar type in the pos- Gupta period, referred to as watha by Binabhatta, The name was applied 
to ‘who, us bachelors, developed such enormous muscular strength as to enable them to face with 
reckless courage the might of an clephant2 They were enrolled as foot-soldicrs whoso services seem to haye 
heen specially sought in the clephint-wing of the army. King Harsha's elephant-squad contained a number of 
these reckless heroes.* 

“The figures are in tow relief, und the elephant with its crouching legs and rolled body is similar to the 
animal often depicted in the scene of Mayadeyt's dream on Gupta stone-celiefs at Sarndth.t 


No, 3662, ACI, KX/F3f, —45°; St, Ila: A-D, 650-750. 








another commentator (fcenth century), explains it us = thick compact yew wie resembling « dungubha 
wmake (dundubhasya viphagataya sdmyat sthila-ghanatare pushpa-damni rpadam lakshanikam), See 
i, Nabihadhacharita, Eng, trans., notes, p. 564. 

‘ Watt, A Dictlonary of the Economie Products of India (1889), 1, 236; Memoirs of the Emperor 
Jehangucie (suns. Major David Price, Calcutta, 1909), p-22. 

*Vaothdh okpitavivahah taruud ye darilam=Adaya hastinari darpam=Akarshayanti, patiaya Wty-anye, 
Sasiara's ‘on Harshachurita, p. 211. 

© Harshachartta, VII, p. 211, meapha-vantha-vathara-lambana-Iedika-cheta-chata-chandsla-mandalath. 

“CED. R, Sahni, Catalogue of the Museuien a cana ‘at Sarnath (Calcutta, 1914), pl. XX, the seene 
of “conception and utivity’ in stone-relief no. C(a)2. 
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262. Round hollow plaque showing a male figure with his legs terminating in the opon jaws of two fish- 
tailed crocodiles, a motif’ in the art of Mathura.t 


No 10183, ACI, R. 153, —24. 





Fi0, 2. Plague showing different poses of elephants (no. 262 (a) 


(2) Round plaque carved on one side with w study of elephant poses, and on the other with birds of 

various kinds, The lephants, including both male and female, young and old, are 
in three round bands, showing in the centre a full-grown tusker sianding facing, in tho second 
pana » Tow of eight, snd inthe third of twelve elephants. This wus ope-of the most exquisite and 
i finds from Ahichchhatra, and a unique specimen of its kind in Indian wrt.  Unfore 
tunately before it could be photographed it was reported mitsing, and its only surviving record 
4s an unfinished pencil-sketch of the obverse side done Me. C. Sivramamuris showing a study 
of elephants in various poses, full of life and movement (ig. 2). 


Tyre 25, ‘KINNARA-MITHUNA PLAQUES 
Three cla jues depicting the Kinnara-mithuna motif have been found at 
Ahichchhatra. vanes 


263, "Rimmed dise from a single mould showing the Kinnara pair standing to right. 

No. 9242, ACVII, GV/D7e, —41'. 

264, ue with 8 flat buse, beating on both sides a relief depicti ing the same scene, namely, a galloping 
cin with en Yast Eacee seen aon en eda on orn ide shay ae ire 
hotne on the back was female. The horse is caparisoned and adorned with prominent bosses (chakraka) in 
the side-girth, craig aaa i vey slr to the Mathurd stone sculpture earved om both faces wih the igure 
of « galloping female centaur with her companion.* 

No. 6827, ACITL, KIX/K3a, 44"; St. 1116: A.D. 550-650, 


adits oeecn 203 below) is big square plaque, once fixed in the frieze of Temple ACT, and isin the 
‘ornamentation. 


‘best traditions of Gupta art, preserving details of drapery and Init the main figure is a 
female Kinnast with thuman bust combined with the bony ee horse, accompunied male partner who 
is shown as « normal human being, : viet byes 


intel M3 YORE Catalogue 9f the Archaeological Museum at Mathura, p. 162, pl XXY, fragment of torana- 
* Tbid,, p. 113, relief FL, 
1@ 


i: 
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A. 259, Type 23, Dampatl figure; 265, Type 26, drummer 
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‘Kinnara-mithuna is an ancient motif of Indian art being found at Sinchi, Mathura, 
Réjghat, Ahichchhatra and Badimi.! The oxtant specimens show that in ‘all cases, 
cept one at Sanchi (Marshall, Il, pl. LXXV) and another at Ahichchhatra, the principal 
is Cen of the centauress, Literary evidence refers to two kinds of Kinnaras: 
one uman head joined to an equestrian body, and the other with horse's head joined 
toa human body? In art the variety with the face of a horse is found in illustrations of the 
ASvamukhi Y: at Mathura and clsewhere, represented alone. As pairs of romantic 
lovers, the figures of Kinnaras always show a human face with the body of a horse for the 
eames and a normal human being for the rider on its back. 
nomenclature of this motif can be gleaned from the Ramayana where the 
is Paeoiasd as the passionate Kinnara-dvandva, dallying ona hilly terrain.’ In the 
Eaioer, Bapabhatta also mentions a Kinnara-mithuna beguiling prince Chandrapida 
anay os rom his army and then ascending a rocky region, finally to disappear from, view.* 
i Liss cesnibes ‘4 Kinnara-mithuna amongst the inmates of a king’s palace.’ In view 
of this literary testimony, the correctness of the name Kinnara-mithuna as applied to this 


motif may be accepted. 


fl 


Tyre 26. Drummer or DuNDUBHTKA 


265, Fragment of« plaque showing ia x sunken panel» squatting gure ofa drummer beating x round 

with an angular stick called kona, He wears a sleeved and striped tunic and short trousers 

with a belt fastened in the middle of the body. The fuce is round and plump, ears long and cloven, and the 

hair combed and arranged in sweeping locks terminating in voluted curls (ig. 1, 10). This coiffure of the 

peacock-feather style (barha-bhdra-keia),* common at Rajghi}, is rare at Abichchhatrd, ‘The form of the 
thuidubhika type is confirmed by a similar Sigure repeated on plaque no, 304, 


No. 10655, ACIT, R. 127, —43'. 
(a) Elongated brick (3+5°) showing on the narrow side the pi peed bed axle be saa 
Me depicting a Vidyddhara looking downward (endimukhidyadhar ‘ar 
‘No, 11602, ACI, Room 137, —46". 


Tyre 27. MISCELLANEOUS MALE AND FEMALE FIGURES 
Sub-type (i). Female heads 


The fomale heads noted below are specimens detached from terracottas of larger size. 
‘They are distinguished by their bold reliof, all being produced from single deep moulds, 


1 Sanchi, J. Marshall, Monuments of Sanchi (Delhi, 1941), TI, pl. LXXXTX, fig. $16; pl. LXXY, fig. 7; 
Meacaoh, me Bitegroehy ial te ‘Archavology for 1934 (Leyden, 1936), pl. 1Ve; Rajelaf, Rai Krishnadase, 
“A Kinnare-mithutia Te Rajghit, Benares’, Journal of the U.P. Historical Soctety, XV (uly, 
1942), 43-4 and pl. I. Mie Taine Khas igus ‘on a door-jamb in the Mi itti temple at Badimt. 

vn eee Seid proktd nrlvaktrd hayanigrahah nridehds=chagravaktras=cha tathanye pariktrtiiah, 
Vishudhormottara, TT, xlii, 13-14. See also Kumdrasambhava, f, 11 for reference to ASvamukht, 











» Sai is rar eman kdmahar shayitn Kinnardn dvandvaso bhadre ramamiyan manasvinaly, 
inst, fa the verse er literally illustrated in the big plaque from Ahichchhatrl (no. 303). 
x HF, p. 119, 


5 Upathpita-Kinnara-mithundni rafakulam, Kadambart 
# Dandi refers to this hair-style as /i/a Soper nah beter in his Dasakumdracharita (N.S. Press edition), 
pp. 46 and 58. 
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and are different in style from the terracotta female heads in low relief from shallow moulds, 
found mostly in Stratum Ila on site ACIIL 16). The heads show a pleasing variety 
SF Rete Daeeeiag of the teatiticees ob art as developed during the and 
sixth centuries A.D, 


266, Head of a female figure (4°) with a roundel framing the head, wearing « triple ring in the cloven side 
of the right ear and a spiral pendant in the left. 

‘No. 10841, ACI, KX/FIf, —S0}'; St. IVb: A-D. 200-300, Stylistically jt should be assigned to about 
the sixth century. 
267, Woman's head (3-25°) with projecting top of hair at back, curls on forehead and a fillet fustened in 
the midle. Long rings in ears, 

‘No. 6374, ACL, KX/Alj, —44)°; St. Illa: A.D. 650-50. 

268, Womun’s head (2-25°) with wavy hair and round rings in ears, 

No. 6710, ACH, KIX/E10h, —434'; St. Tia. 

269, Woman's head (3-S") with hair combed in plsin locks and curls ut the sides and adored with a 
flowery boss in the middle, 

No. 6785, ACHT, KIXJE9h, —42}'; STE: A.D: 750-8, 

270, Woman's head @-5°) adorned with # crescent. 

No. 3644, ACIIL, KX/A8}, —42"; St. Ila 

271, Woman's head (2) showing only the face. A. grooved line from the centre eyebrows 
upper line of the forehead. Coarse clay with profuse mixtere of rice ak T= = 

No, 4459, ACIIT, KX/AIf, —42". 

272. Woman's head ($*) showing only the upper left side. Wavy hair ending in spiral alakavall on the 
side’ The spins are indicated by doop winding preovex be a = 

‘No. 10621, ACH, R. 194, —535 

273. Woman's head (3-5°) with beautiful coiffure of plaited strands combed dhered i 
on the nape. A flower-ornament is worn on the head. Double round exrring i lef car a 

No, 10699, ACH, KVIL/E2j. 


274. Woman's head (3°) with eisborate coiffure isting of i 
end tro one Bees Rao ar sonsing fx sow of sng ks arunged on the fre 


No, 10160, ACT, R. 83, —26", 


275. ‘Woman's head (4°) with hair arranged in locks on the forehead, ahove which is fastened a thick 
No, 11608, ACIL, KVIT/K3k, —S4, 


Sub-type (ii). Headless female figures 


‘This group is allied to the female heads of bigger si telief described above 
and is represented by a limi umber of specimens. Four specimens come He ACH, 


i 
: 
E 
é 
é 
: 
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276, ‘Woman's bust (4") wearing a rich necklace end a bodice with an embroidered fringe in front. 
‘No. 6468, ACIIT, KIX/K7k, —46°; St. Tle: A.D. 650-750. 
277, Woman's bust (3'5") wearing a typical peatl-necklace of single string with a cylindrical bead in the 


No. 6314, ACTIL, KX/A2k, —43'; St. Tw. 

278. plaque (5"x6") showing a reclining female figure, with her bust raised and its weight 
resting on the ‘She is wearing armlets, wristlets and a girdle of flattened beads. 

No. 6306, ACTH, KX/F2b, —44’; St. Tila. 

279, Torso of a female figure, hollow inside, wearing a cholf fastened between the breasts, u Jagd and a 
seurf. This style of dress is typical of the rural costume in North India to this day and Seema to have been 
Introduced som tims in the post-Gupta period by immigrant tribes. It is conspicuous by its absence in the 
clay figurines of the Kushipa and typical Gupta style, ‘The laahed is fastened tightly by u cord called nada, the 
ends of which are hanging in front. 

No. 9387, ACVII, GV/Ele, —40'. 


280. Fragment showing # stated woman with ¢ child on her Jeft leg. The child is nude and wears a big 
round plaque (padaka) hanging from a string round the neck. This agrees with Banabhatja’s description of 
a child's neck adorned with @ thread-amulet.t Ttalso wears armtets, bracelets, anklets and.a girdle. The face 
and the hair are similar to those on the figures of nude boys and mridaaga-players from Rajghat, and of the 
Naga figure on a solar plaque from Ahichchhatrl (no. 100). 


‘No, 1328, ACI, KX/V9k, —34", 

281. Female bust wearing a necklace of gadrooned and plain beads, and an uetariya across the breast in 
what was known as the yaikakshyaka style, 

No. 10160, ACI, R. 83, =26. 


Sub-type (iii), Miscellaneous female figures 

282, Oval plaque (2-25") showing a miniature female figure standing in a graceful posture holding flowers 
in both hands. A suspensior-hole above head. Four other holes were pierced to render the body free from 
the framing margin. 

No. 9013, ACVII, GY/H9e, —40', 

283. Miniature 15°) showing a female figure standing gracefully with left log placed across the 
fight: sipeamonc Eee the feet, another hole atthe top, aow broken. 

No. 9089, ACVIT, GY/C94, 374", 

284, Torso of a female figure (2") in squatting posture with bust twisted to the right side. 

No. 4270, ACII, KIX/ESf, 40"; St. 1, but stylistically Gupte 


285. Torso (2-5") of « standing woman wearing a long-sleeved tunic which leaves the abdomen bare, and 
econ is epeeget rte tote ight ary hanging parallel to the logs and left raised tothe shoulder. 


No, 1374, ACIIT, KX/F6f, —43'; St. 11(7). 


286, Lower portion (1-S") of a dancing female figure with jlaced cross-wise. A remarkable feature 
inthe tin (Qavigh fangs se ‘onthe feet. Itis rage of tote ki of Seatian texte Patlar istabrak, 





+ Gapdakabharana batugriva, Kadambart, p. 20. 
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Skt. stavarekd) embroidered with strings of pearls, as seen on the coat of Sorya no. 102 (fig. 1, 17). 
‘The figure represents a female dancer (nartakf) which as s type is mentioned by Biga in the long list'of his 
friends and associates. 

No. 9449, ACVIL, GV/C9F, —40'. 

287, Pregnant woman (2-2") with her hands placed on the inflated abdomen and legs flexed at knices 
and turned backwards, the characteristic pose of a woman at child-birth. ‘There a profting mipprt at 


the 
back. The figure was from a single mould and may have been used as 4 votive offering to invoke the 
Blessing of ferlity. oo ae 


No. 3597, ACI, KX/F3f, —43". 


Another hand-made Sgure of a pregnant womian (no. 3992) was found, in ACTH, St. I, resembling in style 
the woman in the Dampatl plaques of that age. 


288. Fragment (2°) used as handle of u pottery bow! showing woman's body with hands raised aloft. Tt 
is concave ut the back. Pottery handles of this type adorned with female Hgures were found in the Slmbhar 
excavations in Jaipur State.* 


No. 4496, ACIIT, KIX/EI0), ~43'; St. Ulla; A.D, 650-750, 
289. Curved handle as ubove showing a female figure with folded hands. 
No, 10635, ACH, R. 175, —48". 


290. Woman’s head with huir arranged in two Interal masses and a cylindrical topknot. 
No, 9060, ACVIT, GY/D10¢, —41", 





No. 6995, ACHT, KIX/K9e, —47'; St. Ile: ALD, 450-530, 


292. Young woman's head with exquisite smiling face, Hair arranged in cap-like form above the fore- 
ond atin Matted gues ofthe Kusagh peo. Ba Raed 


‘No. 3067, ACV, QVITI/P3h, —30’. 


Sub-type (iv). Male heads 


293. Male head (3°), with hair indicated by a ridge on the forehead, prominent nose-bridge und eyebrows, 
eyelids and pupils indicated by incised marks, “The indication of the two ends of the mouth (srikkapréinta) by 
deep notches is a special feature, Fine buff clay with traces of red paint, 

No, 3661, ACIIL, KX/A3}, —44'; St. Illa : A.D. 650-750, 

294. "Head (2°) with wavy hair arranged on the forehead; eyebrows indicated by a continuous incised line. 
‘The two ends of the mouth, the small above the 

ode of to mouth the small epretion shove ‘pper ip and inthe gente fe lower ip eee pal 
No. 900, ACTV, MIX/Hle, —36'. 





2 Sy ove, 190 and om, 178, Appendix 


. 
f Pan Ram Archaeological and Excavations at Sambhar, 1936-7 and 1937-8 (Isipus), p. 25, 
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Type 27, Sub-type (il), headless female figures 
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Type 28, plaque with Siva-gawis, destroying Daksha's sacrifice. (Scale of inches.) 
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Type 28, plague with Siva-ganay, scrambling for sweets, (Scale of inches,) 
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Type 28, plaque with Siva ay Bhairava. (Scale of foot and inches.) 
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B. Type 28: plaque with a form of Siva, (Seale of inches.) 
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A. Type 28, plague with Siva holding « begging 
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295. Head (2-5") of a young man with hair arranged in parallel locks on the two sides of the central parting. 

eyeballs are set in sockets but without pupils, ‘The head reflects classical features, and is a unique specimen’ 
Of its Kind from Ahichchhatra 

No, 10152, ACI, R. 147, 

296. Head of a smiling boy with curly hair and a knotted ribbon passing on one side. 

No. 10026, ACI, R.2, —32'. 

297. Man's head (2-54) with fierce-fooking face, having crooked eyebrows and rolling eyeballs. ‘The type 
slowly agrees with Biga’s description of the warrior-lord of the Sabara tribe with special reference to the 
following particulars 

(i) The angry eyebrows making a three-pronged wrinkle on the forehead. ‘This is called ¢ripataka-birikup! 
by Baqabhutta and compared with a trident (baddha-rripatakogra-bhrikufi-kardla-lalafa-phalika), 
(ii) Hair indicated by slightly incised lines representing the short hair just growing on the youthful chin 


(iil) Loose curly hiair falling from the head on to the shoulders (akupilagra-skandhavalambt kuntalabhara). 

iy) Long prominent nose (drdghlyas ghondvariéa). 

4) Fierce looking eyes. 

The above features show that the face was obviously intended to represent a person of 1 wild tribe and 
probably depicted a hunter, 

‘No, 803, ACT. 


Tyre 28, PLAQUES FROM THE SIVA TEMPLE IN ACI 

‘The Siva temple in ACI is @ massive brick structure unique of its kind in North India. 
‘On plan it is similar to the quadrangular Buddhist stipas raised in several ticrs, diminishi 
penn like 4 gigantic staircase.’ The structure answers closely to what the Vishyw- 

ittara Purdna describes as an ediika built in three terraces (bhadra-pithas), one above 
the other, with four stepped approaches and surmounted on the top by a Siva-liiga.* The 
monument, still having a colossal Siva-linga on its top, must therefore be identified as an 
edika dedicated to Siya.* 

‘The temple was built on the ruins of an apsidal temple of Kush&ya times and its first 
Baie cee elma tan One Pee Large plaques were fixed in a frieze 
Tunning round its upper terrace. Ser of them are Seay froies by excellent workman- 
ship, and on the basis of their style may be assigned to a period between ¢. A.D. 450 and 650, 

‘The plaques are of great interest for their subject-matter aj pene to Siya’s life. 
His exploits as gathered from the surviving specimens reveal a full-fledged development of 

ivite mythology, They illustrate, for example, the theme of his destroying the sacrifice 
of Daksha Prajgpati, his father-in-law, the holocaust wrought there by his playful ganas, 
his assumption of the terrific form of Bhairaya, his peripatetic aspect with the begging-bowl 
in hand, his drdhva-retay form as Lakulisa, his dalliances with Parvati in the renewed marital 


life, and finally his reposeful ascetic form as Dakshindmirti, the lord of yoga and divine . 


1 Kadambari, text, p. 30, describing a Sabara-sendpatt. 
= CF. the description of d monumental (mahesakhya) stOpa with three terraces (éri+medhi) in the Dieyavadana, 


text, pp. 263 
© Visheudharmotiara, UIT, ‘xxiv, 1-4; also A. K, Coomaraswamy, ‘Indian Architectural Terms’, Journal of 


the American Oriental Soctety, 48 (1928), 270. 
4 An catliee reference to numerous egikas worshipped all over the country occurs in the Mahabharata 
(Wamaparya, cxo, 65-67); The critical edition from Poona gives a variant of the name as jardka, apparently 
& Sunskritized form of siegurar with which these buildings seem to have had structural resemblance. 
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-armed figure wearing = mukufe like that in the his left 
Pe club and (e) male igure wearing a high crown and holding in the left 
him to be 

In the Tow, first from the left js the figure of a gana wearing a chhammavira ornament and:a short 
Join-cloth, with a dagger inserted in his belt, and carrying sword in the right hand raised above the head and 
8 shicld in the left (these two attributes were preserved in a detached fragmicnt which is now missing), The noc! 
figure is thut of « nude gana with « dagger inserted in the belt, halting a double-edged straight sword ia the right 
fund. a pulling with the left the bearded foe ofthe Sure infront, who isan ascetic ora tht wearing wilkale 
and having a rosary in the left hand. The fourth figure is wearing a dhoti, a scarf and a bead-dress with three 
Projections, and holding in the left hand a vsse. 

‘The scene may be identified as the sacrifice of Prajipati Daksha interrupted by Siva's ganas or attendants 
(Dakshe-yo}ic-vidhvarhsa). The story is related in the Mohabbarara, Stntiparva, ch: cc:xxxiv. The Bgures in 
the lower row consist of three gods who assembled ar the sacrifice and a pair of $ivm-gonas who caused havoc 
to it. The person with the rajra is undoubtedly Indra. ‘The actors in the upper row are Siva-ganas again, one 
of hom is attacking rishi, probably the officiating priest at the sacrifice; she last figure seem te be that 
of Dakshs himself. 


No. 10159, ACE R. 149, —27", 


299, Plaque (2' 2°x2' 3°") showing Siva-ganas engaged in a scramble for sweets, helping themselves 
merrily to the Contents of two baskets, containing motichir Joddus and gutjlid in one and motthas only in the 
other—an it picce of evidence for the of Indian sweets Ft references to balls 


‘No. 10158, ACT, R. 148, —27". 


300. Plaque @' 2x2" I"x4-5") with » four-armed of Siva in the tervific form of Bhairav. ‘The 
back right hand holds islent, the front izes the ri i 
Spee sa Jong trident, iene aziz the right horn of a bull hurled on the shoulder, 
‘yawning mouth, protruding eyes, twisted moustaches, short 
tnd ants bel aguible Comortion betneen them (he iipaitke-Biikutl of Baga) long. sli 
and a fiabby belly.® Hewears a fat necklace with raised bosses, bracelets, anklets and a shost bin-cloth. A 


Pippa Rao; Pant Prainidhi, Ajanta (Bombay), pl 74 

details of Bhaizava's iconography, see TA. Gopinath Rao, Elements Icomograpl 
(Madras, 1914), 11, 177. Ch also his aspect wah abby bone mate rer al 
Te Phila ndodpuc) and serpent-decortion (sarpo-bhishana), eajelon’ ty the vis 
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serpent descending from the left shoulder is a6 the sacred thread with # knot on the god's left 
formed by its tail fooped with the hissing head — 
The from: exfoliation of the thick upper crust on the abdomen, right elbow, und knees, 


hus 
which shows that the rough core of hand brick clay was covered with thick cout of fine elay before firing, The 
face and other parts of the deconition seem to have beea made with separate moulds, 

No, 10142, R; 23, —9", 

301. Plague (2' 3" 1! 10°x4") showing in bold relief an image of a two-armed male figure moving rapidly 
to right, He holds a bow! ( a) the left hand which is raised to shoulder, and has the right hand 
pica be parseiy aioe wis flat band (wlara-bandha), He wears a sacred thread. with small pendant 

(ghargharika), a vydghramukha ornament in the contre of the chest, and a kaupina indicated by incised lines, 
‘The figure represents Siva as a wandering beggar (Bhikshdyana-miirtt), 

No. 10145, ACT, R. 117, — 64°. 

302, Plaque (2'2"x1' 10°45") showing in bold relief-a standing male gure with dwarfish eps. The 
head is cove wih spiral tocks falling on to the shoulders, and the arms are folded at the elbow with the right 


and placed on the breast. He wears a single elongated bead-pendant from a thin string, & short loin-cloth 
front fold passing of the back in the kachchha style, and a conspicuous rolled scarf of gadrooned folds 


with forked ends hanging on cither side, The figure seems to represent Siva in one of his many forms. The 
plaque wus found with the Bhikshayanamdrti image. 
No, 10146, ACT, R. 117; —6}', 
(@) Plaque (157% 11" <4") showing a four-armed standing figure with am wxe (parain) held in right hand. 
‘The distinguishing symbol of ardhve-retas (erect membrum virile) shows him to be Siva as Lakulisa, 
‘an aspect specially worshipped by the PaSupats sect of Saivas. 
No, 10163, ACI, R. 148, —27" 6", 
(0) Plague (1° 8"31" 8*X4°) showing a seated four-armed figure with female figure standing in 
‘adoration (aijali-mudra) on his left and an attendant male figure in the upper corner (fig. 3). 
‘He holds a rosury in the back right hand and a vase with foliage in the left. The lower right arm 
‘was flexed at the elbow and the hand placed on the chest in what seems to have been called the 





FIG. 3. Plaque showing Dakshinmdrti Siva (no. 302 (6) 
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sarixlamio-rnaira or the “tong-pose’.| This particular hund-pose, the rosary in the back ight 
hhand, the vase in the left (att amrita-ghara according to the Viskmudharmsttara), the matted locks 
and the general reposeful aititude of the figure, all suggest that the deity represented \¢ Siva in his 
Dakshigdnartt form. Knowledge is called dakshind, and Siva as the highost yogt and lord of 
wisdom was conceived of in this special aspect, immersed in concentration in a secluded spot of the 
Himilayas.* 

‘The female figure adoring Siva with folded. hands seems to be Pirvath herself, who according to 
the story related in the Aumdrasambhava, waited upon Sive while he was Penance 
in his hermitage, According to the later texts also, Sivas KAméntuke when he reduced the 
god of love to ashes, an event which took place in the presence of Parvatf, appeared in his 
Dakshindmartt form, 0. the aspect of knowledge nnd yogic wisdam.® 

No, 10170, ACI, R. 83, =286 

(@) Fragment of = plaque (1"'5t>1' 6"x4") showing an amorous couple. ‘The male iy Kissin 
o fs pavtecs' bY a is Fee lovee ip veewre slips cic ne tetra ete met 
‘the nape at his ar covers the headin ced ls esto os tone 
by a garland, ‘The scene may be related to Siva’s amours with Parvatf pfter their re-union, which 
forms 1 subject of cluborute description in the Kumdraswmbhava of Kalidasa, 
No: 10198, ACT, R. 155, —35y', 


303, Plaque (2" 2°%2' 2*x<4") showing # Kinnara-mithuns or pair of cemtaurs, ‘The centauress, with a 
Showa tsa er aaa we bam of8 mate, i gallop on hilly terran carrying on her back het husband 
shown as a normal human being. Her right hand is ic he ripttnpse ‘Tho elaborate head-dress of 
trefoil pattern consiste-of two side-masses and a fan-like crest in the middle, The hai on the forehead is fadicated 
{8 concave fine anid then combed backwards, being filly gathered in the form of x heavy spital braid 
arranged in a loop on her right. The two ends of its ribbon are shown fluttering behind the ser. The 
ferme ponding loop on the other side is formed by a beautiful double garland. A pent-string passes in sweep 
from the right to the left car. The central far-like crest is decorated by a cluster of owery arrow attached 
to a round crest-jewel. She is wearing round ear-rings, fat torave of rectangular Plagues, ‘an ekavalf peatl- 

(er 


the hips 2 
a Seg Hawering on the left side below her arm nad on the right ide behind the body of ihe male Bgwres On 
the back of the horse is a saddle i settgg wprdems ‘by & broad ‘ariped band ‘Sam ‘the middle of the 


saddle hangs a tassel in a knob. hind quarter of the horse i 
ean foe i ‘ ; ‘quarter of the horse is tho side-pitth (kakshyithanidha) 





i; iets, ming 
Singer. The bust is covered by a thip-length tunic secured by a belt, with futt- 1 
arms. Under the tunic are knickers consisting of parallel fold leaving the hacer coe oe OE EE 
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Type 28, plaque with Kinnara-mitha, (Scale of inches.) 
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‘Type 28, plague with ovo royal warriors. (Height 28 inches.) 
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304, Plaque (2! bS"x2' 43-5) showing two warriors mounted on chariots fighting each other with bow 
‘end urrows, both clad in full armour and wearing ¢ chhamavira ornament having & ‘Kirttimukha clasp on the 
Ghost, Pack wears on the head an claborate turban and carries four quivers of arrows, one behind each 
shoulder and one on each side of the legs. 

"Ths hero on the left has a standard topped with the figure of « small boar (vardha), and that on the right 
has a cfescent-topped standard. Two horses are yoked to each chariot and are controlled by a driver seated 
tohind (visible on the chariot on right side). In between the fighters is a drummer (dhmdubjika) whose facial 
type and attitude is similar to that of the drummer om no. 265. 

“The scene of battle between two warriors, the small igure of.a boar and the provenance of the plaque in 
1 Siva temple might suggest its identification with the Kiratdrjundya story in which Siva as a wild bunter bad 
to take up arms sgainst Arjuna to establish his right to a boar. That view, however, docs not appeas to be 
tenable in the light of a detailed examination of the figures on the plaque. The dress of the two contbatants 
souinted on chariots shows them to be royal personages. ‘The boar formed the crest of the royal dynasty of 
the Chalukyas which made their flag known as plidheaja. Vinaylditya Satydéraya is said to Haye ‘won this 
decoration afler subduing u northern king and reducing # Ceylonese contemporary to the tank of & tributary.’ 
‘The warrior with the bonr-standurd may on this basis be identified os a Chalukya ruler, either, Vinayéditya 


{ie direct influence of Harsha front his capital at Kanauj, and it is possible that the contest between Busha 
nd Pulakelin supplied the theme of representation for this terracotta panel, Tis oceurrence in the ruins of 8 
Siva temple cannot, however, be explained in the present state ‘of our information. Perhaps the final extension 
tnd renovation of the Siva temple on site ACT was undertaken after that event about the middle of the seventh 
century at the ihstance of Harsh, whose devotion to Siva is recorded both by Banabhafts and Yvan Chat, 
According to the former, the outstanding events in the King’s fife were made the subject of popular 


No. 10061, ACT, R. 57, =14y'. 
GROUP X. CULT-IMAGES 
Type 29. MULTI-HEADED CULT IMAGES 


A group of about forty clay idols was found lying in fragments on a platform built 
against the city-wall in. the south-east corner of plot ACV. With the exception of two, 
viz. a head of a large figure wearing a foliated mukufa and another headless figure seated 
majesticalls pay ‘on # raised seat in the manner of Kushana king Vema Takshama, all are female 
figures have the following features:— 

(@), Most of them have three heads arranged frontally in @ row except no. 310(f), of 
which the left head faces at an angle, the corres] nding right head being lost. Nos. 308 
and 308(a)*# have only one bead and are in preservation. 

(ii) All figures have two arms ‘only, bent at the elbow, and the hands are placed on the 
knees, the left one generally holding a cup ( reserved in numerous specimens), and the right 
one an elongated object tapering below which is clear in no. 310(a)*, and might be either the 

eld in the left hand) associated with Kubera. The right 
‘of no. 309 shows a hollow groove in. which the purse or mongoose was held. 

(ji) The association of the female figures with a cult-goddess presiding over child- 
birth and fertility is suggested by some specimens holding a child. [In no. 309(j)*, with 
three heads, the child is seated on the left and clasps the mother near her breast. 








+ VLR. Ramachandra Dikshiter, War in Ancient India (1944), p. 375. ‘See also Epigraphia Indica, V,201, the 
‘Vakkaleri plates of Kirtivarman I. 
+ antabpurika-fano-prastuta-narapati-charta-vidambana-krida, KAdambar, p. 89. 
* Numbers marked with an asterisk are not illustrated. 
im 
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In no. (), the child is squatting with its legs stretched on the pedestal between the 
feet of its pate Its hands aaa fest are undigitated, body roughly worked up, and eyes 
indicated by punched circlets. In no. 309(/)* remnants of the appliqué legs and feet of the 
child-are seen under the mother’s left breast, ie 

‘iv) In all cases breasts are Pommeely indicated and have pointed nipples. , 

(v) The drapery consists of skirts (laiihga) falling below the knees, in some cases bearing 
vertical stripes. It was fastened at the waist by a cord (nara) falling nearly to the level of 
the feet in a conspicuous manner ee no. 3100)" and 310(¢)*). In no. 309%(a)* this cord is 
richly embroidered and in no, 310(b)* itis indicated round the waist and in front by incised 
lines. 

Signs of a bodice on the bust and breasts are not so clear, but probably it was worn to a 
little above the navel. 

(vi) The ornaments comprise ear-rings, a torque, a necklace falling between the breasts, 
a médaltion in front of the humerous bangles on the arms and wrists and single 
anklets. No. 308(5)* shows a prominent channavira. 

(vii) The style of hair shows two. noteworthy features. First, it is combed backwards 
and gathered in a single or double ridge projecting above or at the back of the forehead. 
Sometimes loose strands continue on the back and are indicated by incised lines. Secondly, 
two plaited locks descend from the head and fall loosely on the shoulders as in no. 308(a),* 
In no. 309(a)* there is an elaborate mural crown with two sidé-rosettes and falling strands. 

(viii) The figures are hand-modelled with free use of applied parts, only the face being 
cast from x mould. On a wheel-turned hollow cylindrical base as ce as the knees, the 
hollow bust was worked up and then the head was joined to it. Usually the head ends in a 
tenon which was inserted into the hollow bust; this can be seen through the tubular bust 
from the other end. This technique of manufacture is the same as that of the hollow 
cylindrical figures of Type 22, Sub-typs (vi), for which a period ¢, A.D, 550-750 is indicated, 

(ix) The clay is coarse with a profuse mixture of rice-husk, and there are traces of red 
colon ae onsen payers id aint 

x) style of ures is bold, marked by vigorous expression, ‘There is no attempt 
to render ey the modeller has adopted bolt relief as the principal means of' con 
veying emphasis. 

(xi) face shows a prominent nose almost ity the same plane as the recoding forshead 
and the nostrils are invariably indicated by dese hater a eyes are of the form of petals 
enclosed by deep lines and show Pupils indicated by round holes. The cheek bones are 
high and the contour of the face tapers towards a double heavy chin. By their appearance, 
the figures are distinguished from pure Indian female types of the Kushiina or Gupta period. 


The images were found in association with about half a dozen figures of the goddess 
Mahishasuramardini. It prs that the platform was being sie asa shrine oF the 
Mother Goddesses or mat wana, as it is called by Banabhatta, where different female 
tutelary deities worshipped by the village people were installed together at one place, 

jis three heads, an unusual feature, cannot be connected with other knows specimens, 
nor do literary texts throw light on it.’ As the figures hold a cup and a purse-like object 
and are often associated with a child, the goddess Appears to bea Brahmanical counterpart 
of the Buddhist Hariti. The front three heads permit the inference of a similar row at the 
back omitted in a frontal view. As such the goddess can be identified with Shashthi 
= as 

: Wiese nao the Pisheudharmottara Pardpo, Chimps is called anrasmitha (si) for which there 
is the variant reading trimukhl, meaning ‘three-hesded’. figures, however, are not emacia 
Teguied bythe same teat (UL, ait ee ate 

1 
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‘who was widely worshipped as the presiding goddess of child-birth in the Gupta and post- 
Gupta periods. On the coins of sn vaudteyes we find the representation of the seas 
Shashthi with a panel of six heads arranged in two superimposed rows.’ This style of the 
superimposed heads was prevalent in the Kushana period, ¢.g. in the case of Brahma,* 
Siva and Karttikeya ® figures. Later it seems to have been dropped, as the convention of 
portraying fi in the round, so common in Kushna art, with its inconvenient corollary 
‘of showing all the faces of the multi-headed figures, was replaced by an emphasis on the 
frontal pose in the art of the Gupta period. The upper row of three heads in the present 

‘also, in case they were intended to portray Shashthi, seems to have been omitted for 

same reason, 


305. Headless male figure (1° 1-25"; dia. 7°) seated majestically on a high cylindrical pedestal with legs 
hanging down. The pedestal was whecl-turned and s base-plate was added for the feet. ‘The posture is 
similar to that of the Kushina emperor Vems Takshama in the Mathurd museum, ‘The figure is wearing 
Icice-lengih striped tumie fastened at the waist, a scarf passing from the left shoulder across the chest to the right 
mpi short neckace of fattened bead, an bangles on the upper arms, whch ate adorned by two pe 

‘ornaments, perhaps marking embroidered decorations. The figure was found occupying a 

PRA coutral position in the midst Of © group of female figurines, with which it seems to fas bees 

Eomnected. Each hand was placed om the knee as in the ease of tho female figurines. The right hand hold 

‘an elongated tapering object, not distinct, and the left, now broken, probably held a bowl like that in the female 
figurines, 





No. 6586 (1), ACY. 


306. Male head hollow inside (10°) wearing @ projecting crown fastened by 2 fillet on the forehead and 
adorned with w folinted rosette and a boss, with petalled lowers on the sides. The back of the head and nape 
fare covered with embroidered cloth, concealing strands of falling hair. This detached head was found touching 
‘the neck of the seated male figure in a tilted position, but is disproportionate to it in size. 


No, 6586(7), ACV. 


307, Female figure with one head (1"), seated in bhadrdsana on a high round sent. An elaborate diadem 
‘on the bead with a raised wall in front flanked by two flowers and @ conical projection behind. A lock of hair 
falls on each shoulder. On the right check is a beautiful leaf-impression from a stamp. A round padaka 
ornament hangs from the neck and another ornament is seen below the breasts, She wears numerous 
bangles on the arms, The left hand on the knee holds a cup. The strip of the fastening-cord of the skirt falls 
‘between the legs and is decorated with three vertical bands, consisting of punched circlets and pricked holes, the 
former probably showing stitched glass-pieces and the latier cither seed-pearls or tiny pass beads called poro. 
‘A threaded ring of small beads is shown in the left ear, This figure was found on the proper right side of the 
big male figure (no. 305). Traces of red paint, 

No. 6586(21), ACY. 

(a) Female figure (12-25") with one head, seated on @ round sest. ‘The hair fs arranged in.a ridge above 
the forehead with two free locks falling on the shoulders. She wears three rings in each cloven 
earlobe, a torque, a necklace and skirt marked by lines of folds and notched designs, An 
‘appliqaé child, whote right hand and two feet are still preserved, ching to the left breast. Although 





\-¥,S. Agrawala, *Goddess Shashtht on the Yaudheya Coins’, Jounal of the Numismatic Society of Inia, 
¥ (1943), pi. p. fig. 2. See also J. Allan, Coit of Anclene India (London, 1936), p. 272, Class 3, Var. 








spl. XL, 10, 
Er, Beste uit noe. 382 anid 2134 in the Mathura museum; sce V. S. Agrawalu, Brahmanical Images 
in Mathura’, Journal of the tndia Soctety of Oriental Art, V (1937), p- 118. 

9 Journal of the Nunivnatic Society of India, V, pt. 2, fg. 2. 
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with a single head, there Is no doubt that the figure also belongs to the sumo category as the 
three-headed mothers holding a child. 
No, 6586(16), ACV. 
308__Femate figure (12°) with three heads, face, plump cheeks and heavy chin. She has a single 
indented ridge above the head, a nego Seen Ulaad aero wastinn bad Jow pointed breasts. 
In the right fst isa round vertical hole to hold an object, now lost. 
No. 6586(20), ACY, 

(@) Femate figure (107) with three heads, now broken, « child jn left arm touching breast, a cup in left 
hand on knee and an indistinct object in right hand. The skirt falling below tle knees his stripes 
on front and back. Elongated anklet marks 
‘on both shoulders, 


No. 6586(14), ACY. 


(b) Three-headed female igure (10:25) wearing a chhamavira orutment knotted between breasts and 
sing on shoulers and under and striped skirts, The figure holds a mongoose-like 
Sbject fa the et od plas onthe Baek 
No, 6586(13), ACY. 

(©) Three-headed female (9-5°) with hair arranged on the heads in-a double ridge marked by 
angila ne wh cal ub pein tteee toe On cs ifs 
indicating tattoo marks, The end of tho fastening cord of 
Jong tenon of the middle head ig visible from the opening at 

No. 6586(9), ACV, 
(d) Female figure as above with three-heads, defaced. 

No, 6586(10), ACY. 
(©) Female figure (11°) of which only the central head is preserved. scarf on left shoulder. 
coors a hash ohn te ones ee aoe 

No, 6586(15), ACV, 

Female figure (95°) as above, with single long torque, hair with 

9 Tina atnen fad ofthe over pune Shows promisent ym eases eon 

No. 6586(11), ACV. 


) Three-headed female figure (10°), with 2 cup in'the ; iti 
® le figure ( 4 cup inthe left hand; the frontal end of the skirt ix shown 


No. 6586(19), ACV. 


() Three-headed female figure (12°) with the legs and the arms of the clasping babe still jisible. She is 
‘wearing a padake ornament and a torque. The skirt-fastening cord, also shown on the bac 
falls 45's fold in front. The elaborate coiffure consists of two side-plaits tied in a loop at the 
‘ape, the est ofthe huir being treated in a fan-like design and fastened af the base by a ribbon. 

No. 6586(6), ACV. 


(f) Three-heade female gare (6°) with a child squatting on the base between the legs, 
No. 6586(26), ACV. 


() Three-hesded female gure (10°, holding a purse and a child which clings under the fof hteast. 
No, 6586(30), ACV. 
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TERRACOTTA FIGURINES OF AHICHCHHATRA, DISTRICT BAREILLY. U.P. 
(®) Three-headed female figure (9"), wearing skirts ridged half-way between knee and ankle, numerous 
‘bangles on the upper arm and wrist and 2 broad indented scarf passing across the breast. 
No, 6586(12), ACV. 
{D) Three-beaded female figure (7°), wearing a medallion, a pearl-neckluce indicated by round circlets 


‘and an ‘Ofthree pearls. The hair is combed backwards and carried on the back. The 
Sictis of short lenath flick to to knee 


No. 6586(17), ACV. 


Spa emcees mela Sanne Lo) HS orgs sts ench neck, bodice on chee reveling (BA eset, 
and 4 prominent tenon below 


‘No. 6586(8), ACY. 
{@) Femate figure with three heads (6°) each wearing a padaka pendant from the neck, Defaced, 
‘No. 658637), ACV. 
(B) Female figure (5-25") showing portion below waist and the sdira-naddha falling between the legs. 
No. 65862), ACV. 
(©) Female figure (6-257) as above, showing traces of the legs of the clinging baby, necklace and bodice 
eta rates ek sl Dil aT evn 
No. 6586(3), ACV. 
(@) Female figure (6-25") without heads, in poor preservation, 
No. 6586(18), ACV. 
(6) Female figure (6+25") as sbove, with a prominent cord hanging between legs. 
No. 6586(4), ACV. 
(f) Female figure (10-5") with three heads, one in front, the left shown sideways and the right lost. 
No. 6586(5), ACV. 


Female (6°: as above twisted necklace, a pair of studded 
() eee 3) avpa Sarge Ls * bangles on 


No, 6586(27), ACY. 
7) Female figure (6°) 2s above, having a small baby in the left arm. 
No. 6586(25), ACV. 
(® Right arm and leg of similar figure (6-5"), holding in the right hand an elongated object tapering 
“towards the tail. 


No, 6586(37), ACV. 
(p) Fragment of a female figure (6-25") with « pearl-studded band on the breasts. 
No, 6586(28), ACV. 


(k) Bust of a female figure (4°) with baby in left arm clinging to breast, a trefoil torque and a band 
round the waist. A 


No. 6586(39), ACV. 
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(I) Head (375°) of a female figure as above, with prominent hair, diamond-eyes and broad nose. Hollow 
af the back and pressed inn mould. 


No. 6586(30), ACV. 


GROUP XI: MISCELLANEOUS LATE FIGURES 
Tyre 30. Matas (Stratum I: A.D. 850-1100) 


A group of male figures in violent action, wearing tight kaupina fastened round the loins 
sd fosketl in: Betincan ths logs Seon toltercsseme the . Such of them as have 
the right arm raised as if to deliver a blow may be those of (maushtika). The right 
Jeg is thrust out to the side, and the left, bent at the knee, is pushed to the other side. 

of the two spread-out legs is also seen in the figures of pugilists from Seleucia.’ 
Wiis Was eee Uearash ad tie fost tetas Of the five figures four come from ACTII 
and belong to Stratum 1. The type, therefore, may be assigned provisionally to the ninth 
to tenth centuries, although further evidence for dating seems still to be required. 


310. Male figure in violent action (3-75°). The right arm is extended from the shoulder and then raised 


4s if to deliver a blow. The left arm and hand now broken was placed on the knee. The ti is pushed 
ta the side andthe left bent atthe Ene to the other side as if ins fempacs auras ‘Aig okeclosh (pha) 


fs worn round the hips and thighs and secured by = belt fastened on the right side, From the round clasp in 
the centre issues a hand to be tucked on the back. The figure wears a double string round the neck, a ring and 
Pendant in ears, and s turban with & topknot on the head, and hes 2 ailing face, The whole atinide of the 
gure is that ussumed in the act of balancing and throwing 2 heavy ball with the right Rand, Hemachandr 
(velfth century), who reflects the cultura! background of the period covered by Stratum J, mentions 3 boyish 
game played by throwing heavy stone-balls called girigugla® 

No. 1174, ACHIT, KX/F6d, —39’; St. 1: AD. 880-1100, 

311, Torso (2'S") of figure with the same pose snd dress as above. On the back are traces of a third 
Jog for support, a feature discernible in nos. 310 und 313 also. 


No. 1003, ACTH, KX/F3a, —30-2"; St. 1. 
31 Fragment (3°) showing the right leg of figure similar to above. 
No, 1304, ACTH, KX/F6e, —40°; St. I, 
(@) Fragment (2-67) of the left leg of a simitar figure. 
No, 117Ma), ACHE, KX/F2g, —38}'; St. 1. 


the dag, Prozmest 4759 showing he right arm and leg of similar Sige, but with the hands plated 00 


No. 6033, ACI, =54", 


‘Tyre 31. DaGGer-sHAPED HUMAN FIGURINES (STRATUM I: A.D. 850-1 100) 


The represented by ten specimens, shows crude human figure. Il of 
clay whic s Hat on the back Toriy moolah os oe | eThelowes portion Sia 


£ Figurines from Seleucia, aos. 421, 422; pl. XXIX, figs. 208, 209, and 211, 
= “Abhidhinschaocgs It, 353, a fe pe: 
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elongated peg disproportionate to the small head and the projecting arms. In two typical 
ite flexed arms are turned inward beating a sqoall drama the sare manzer as 
drummers in the musician type of the Kushina period. Almost all the specimens come 
from ACIII and in cases of recorded level they uniformly belong to Stratum I (A.D. 850- 
1100), A noteworthy feature of no. 318 is the winglike appearance of the two hands, 


314. Cade figurine (1-9°) with stumpy arms and dwarfish head surmounting  pillar-like bust. 
No. 1254, ACTH, KX/FSd, —40"; St. T: A.D. 850-1100, 


315, Sams as above (267). A collection of more than 25 similar figurines was discovered at this place. 
No. 3727, ACI, KX/F3b, —46". 


316. Crude figure as above (28°), 
No, 3679, ACITT, 42. 


317. Crude figurine with flexed arms forming volutes, 
No. 1473, ACI, KX/F4b. 
318. Crude: dagger-like figurine (2°) with arms resembling spread-out wings. The projection of the lower 
body is slightly ridged in the centre, 
‘No, 1344, ACTIT, KX/FSd, —42'; St. 1. 
(@) Figurine as above (2-29), 
‘No, 1236, ACTIE, —40', 


(Q) Figurine as above 2-4"), 
No, 1261, ACTH, —39", 


(© Figurine as above @-24), 
No, 806, ACIT, —19', 


Tyee 32, THIN PLAQUES OF DerniEs (SrratuM I: A.D. 850-1100) 


From Stratum I comes a group of thin rectangular jues ending at the top cither ina 
tapering roundal or in tape ike the sculptured Epis Papel ares 
luced from shallow moulds in extremely low relief. The details of the parts of the 
Ree ti. se eee ‘The ereouias of ee figures is crude and the 
atti i damarwlike bust being supported ion legs of exaggerated length. The 
general style resembles that of the Tirtharieera images te late ‘medisval ca In 
Hone! no. 320 an important point to note is the characteristic eye proj ig beyond 
‘head, as found in the Jain manuscript paintings, 
‘The subjects are mostly Hindu gods and goddesses, Vishnu, Mahishasuramardini, etc. 
The plaques seem to haye served the purpose of votive offerings at village shrines. Similar 
Plaques are also found mado of soft steatite stone with the same low relief and cruds work- 
manship. Both of them r a popular form of religious worship, enjoying a wide 
distribution all over North India. 


319. Lower portion of & plaque (2-7"x2-8") of Vishow showing « chtkra on the left side and a mace- 
attendant on the right. 
No. 1142, ACTII, KIX/E6d, —34°; St, I: A.D. 850-1100, The plaque should be assigned to the tatest 
phase of thia period, about the eleventh century. 
7 
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320, portion of # plaque (2:5°x2-4") of a four-armed Vishyu holding # mace ani conch in the 

inven sora ian en i ooo us eye withthe ekttio ends projet 
face, the figure is ina frontal pose. The general style of the body and the long rectangular 

face ig similar to that of medieval Ticthatkara images. 

No. 4035, ACI, —34"; St. 1 


321, Upper portion of a plaque (2) of the four-armed goddess Mahishisuramardint, holding a dak! in 
‘one of the two raised right arm, 


No, 121, ACT, KX/B10k, —36°; St. T. 


322. Fragmenitary plaque (2°) similar to above showing the Jegs of w Vishau figure. 
No. 499, ACIIL, KX/MBf, 36"; St. 1, 


‘Tyre 33. Sartl-SaTTa PLAQUES (STRATUM I; A.D. 850-1100) 


A number of small plaques (none exceeding 3'6" in height) show a man and a woman 
standing together. ‘The plaques are thin and rectangular, half of them having rounded 
tops, and all are made from shallow moulds, The male and female figures stand facing, 
with the left hand of the male and the right hand of the female figure crossed at the back 
and placed on cach other's shoulder. The male figure usually stands on the left but in 
Uhree cases (no, 325 and two more not illustrated here) the is reversed. 
The rolicf is invariably superficial, with no attention to detail of ormaments or drapery, 
The-stylo is crude, showing similarity with the figures on Sati stones, 
plaques served a votive pi being used as offerings near Sati stones at places 
called Sati-chaurd, The couples on the Sati pil in Bundelkhand, they still abound, 
are known as Satti-Sattd, a term which has been adopted to designate the figures of this type. 
‘The stratigraphical evidence supported by the style shows the figures to belong to the 
adyanced medieval period. In fourteen specimens the woman wears a petticoat (laithgd) 
as was worn by the Rajput women of that age. Out of thirt seven pivces, thirty-four 
come from ACIIL and are Remy weslpnable to Stratum I, ninth-eleventi centuries, No. 323 
is an exception, showing an carlier style and originating from Stratum Ia (about the eighth 


century). One flat plaque (no, 327) rests on two pairs of small k No, Ws the two 
figures treated ane outline, pal risa mors 





APPENDIX 
A NOTE ON ‘THE STAVARAKA CLOTH. 


‘The pearl studded tunie worm hy the Sun-god (no, 102; fg. 1,17) and the similar petticoat worn by-a dancing 
fenvale figure (no. 286; fg. 1, 16) show & costly kind of textile, which T have prpoped to identify with the 
stavaraka cloth mentioned in the Marshacharita. Tt ‘sppears that Bina became acquainted with this after 


* The photographs illusttiting this article red -. Devi 
Asian Antivuiiog Moonen = Sle ware Prepared by Mr, Devi Dayal, Photographer of the Central 
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his introduction to the court of Harsha, since it occurs twice in the Harskacharita and és conspicuously absent 
in his earlier work the Kddambari. The stayaraka was a cloth studded with clusters of bright pears, and kings 
im the train of Harsha wore tunics made from it; tdre-mukid-stabakite-stavaraka-vdrabdna.’ com- 


mentutor Grice eed pehahs tha Word haa eohicr previous nor velecaeet story sed bas 99 
in Sanskrit ‘There can be little doubt that the word came dircetly into Sanskrit 
from the middle Persian or Pahlavi language of the Sdsinian empire in the time of Harsha. The Pahlavi form 
stavra, thick or strong, is used for cloth in the Ardd Viraf referring to ‘glorious und thick s 
ctothing’.* Ths ies} sel Seer ith bo eos kL. al, was the original from which the Arabic 
istabraq istabrak ate derived. The Arabic word istabrag means thick silk brocade.* 


Tes usa the Quran ‘only in carly passages in description of the raiment of the faithful in Paradise. Tt is 
Sm th fp sar it ste very gerallyrecgsizet bythe Mtlin authorities sa Persia oan-word’+ 

is evident from this literary and linguistic evidence that the costly silken fabric known as sfavraka was 

‘magufactared in Persia during Sasinian times, and that during the seventh ceatury it was being imported 
into: ‘on the west and India on the east. ‘The credit of throwing definite light on the nature of the cloth 
oat se Beasties efeenon to i salah io fact i, thas the srvorae’ loth was well now, 
mie neal Mars, a ‘secondly, that it was adorned with clusters of glistening seed. This totter 
feature assists us in identifying the fabric on two terracotta figurines from Ahichchbatra (fig. 1, 16and 17), The 
place was situated within the range of direet influence of Harsha’s capital at Kanauj and was also the seat of a 
division (bhukt!) of his empire. One of the two figures on which the stavaraka cloth occurs is that of the Suni-od 
fia trsalon syle of te wich may eatraly have been made ofthe covty skein fabric of tat name, 
Pinsoul Think be posible to detec t va other dpocimens of Indian treacotiss wd sculptures, 





» Harshacharita, text, p. 207; also p. 143, According to the commentator (Ara-muki means bright pearls, 
Bat the sotual despa af the frie as woen onthe terracotn garines shows that tra indicated sequins, equialen 
of what in Persian was called sirdnd. Each streak has a sequin below the top-most peatl, 

© xvarrah-dmand u stave u vaxtak parmigan, Arda Virdf, xiv, 14, p. 164 (Martin Haug's edition, 1872), 

» F, Steingass, A Comprehensive Persian-English Dictionary (London), p. 50, 

© A. Jelfery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’dn (Gackward Oriental Series, LXXIX), pp. $8459, 
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BRAHMAGIRI AND CHANDRAVALLI 1947: MEGALITHIC AND OTHER 
CULTURES IN THE CHITALDRUG DISTRICT, MYSORE STATE 


By R. BE. M. WHEELER 


The excavations which are the subject of the following report were undertaken as a 
part of a co-ordinated plan for ‘opening up’ the archaeology of South India, Until 1945 
most nothing had been done to systematize the civilizations or cultures of the pre-medieval 
in the South. The cultural environment of the Buddhist monasteries and sculptured stipas 
which had been disclosed had been largely ignored. Megalithic monuments had been 
ransacked rather than excavated, sometimes with the help of dynamite. Urnfields had been 
gahered up like rice-crops. Undocumented and heterogeneous collections of stone implements 
|, in favoured instances, found their way into museums. In very rare cases a town-site 
had been trenched and a confused mass of material scraped up from it. Meanwhile, theory 
had been active in inverse ratio to the evidence available. rians, for example, had 
been derived from South India, or Dravidians from Sumer. The most that could be said for 

such theories was that they could not be disproved. 
In 1945, after ee search, a site was found near Pondicherry (Arikamedu) where 


al 
era 


imported abjects of known date occurred side by side with, and therefore gave precise chrono- 
logical definition to, an Indian culture which was otherwise unplaced. At once a firm base 


was provided for further advance. Enquiry revealed distinctive elements of this newly identified 
Indian culturé on other sites in the Deccan and South India: notably in the Chitaldrug District of 
northern Mysore, on sites In Hyderabad State, and on others at Amardvatt in the east and 
within the southern part of the Bombay Presidency in the west. A coherent archaeological map 
of South India in the earliest centuries A.D. to take shape. That shape was still 
nebulous enough, but through the mist definite objectives began to loom up. By proceeding 
methodically from the known to the unknown, by exploring a carefully selected series of sites 
which included recognizable elements with others that were new, a steady progression now 
Sor thie time became feasible. 

ice fell first upon the two Chitaldrug sites which are here described. At both these 
sites distinctive elements of the Arikamedu culture had already been found. At both also, 
but particularly at Brahmagiri, were other important Filan akg ic tombs, stone axes, 
microliths, painted pottery—about which no accurate information hitherto been available, 
Here at last was, not merely a chance, but a reasonable certainty of securing the desired 
pubes mage confident hope has been justified by the event. clear succession of three 
main has been determined and, above all, a fixed point established in the chronology 
of the megalithic tombs which are characteristic of South India and may possibly (though 
this is not predibegt have a significant relationship with similar tombs as far afield as western 
Asia and ype. 


Paat L—Introovcrory 
The planning of the work 
Th—Baatacon 
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PART L—INTRODUCTORY 


HE excavations here described were carried out in March, il and May 1947 by 
a the Archaeological Survey of India in collaboration With ihe Archneolngead Depart- 

ment of Mysore State. Their main objective was the correlation of a typical ith 
culture with the culture or successive cultures of an adjacent urban site wi had ly 
Produced evidence of a definable chronological datum-line. This objective was an 
important one and requires amplification. 

India south of the Vindhyas—the Decean or Peninsular India—has long been known 
to contain very deal ane of megalithic structures which vary in type but have a 
commen factor in that they consist of unhewn or roughly hewn slaty ors Stone supple- 
mented, in some instances, by dry-stone walling. Their range in plan, distribution, function 
and date hus never been aaeuvsiay defined, and it will be seca the essential 
Bround-survey of them begun by the Archaeological Survey of India in 1944 can approach 
completion, Meanwhile it may be observed that the dominant type is a large cist, built 
above or below ground and usually surrounded by a stone circle, Other megilithic 
Monuments include small ets, circles (which sometimes ter met tag sen te 
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cists), menhirs and alignments. The cists, frequently in large groups, occur mainly on 
the granite and laterite of the Peninsula but are also found sporadically on the limestone 
and sandstone of the north-west.‘ Their relationship with other types of megalith in 
central and north-eastern India is probably negligible, and the ualified use of the 
term *megalith’ in the two contexts, however correct, is liable to mislead. C. yon Filrer- 
Haimendorf has reasonably errs the essential separateness of the two: the megalithic 
cists of the south heyne ‘an Iron Age equipment and western analogies, the megalithic 
memorial stones, etc., of the centre and the north-east having possibly *neolithic’ associa- 
tions and an Indonesian or south-east Asian orientation.* That occasional overlaps 
between the two groups should occur in central India is but natural. 

With the north-east Indian (or south-east Asian) group we are here no more concerned, 
‘The main function of this wt is to present evidence which for the first time establishes 
a fixed chronological point for a representative series of South Indian megalithic tombs, 
and indicates the method of their use. Discussion of the possible relationship of these 
tombs with comparable structures elsewhere in Asia, in Europe and (eth in Africa is 
reserved for an Appendix (p. 300), which should be read as a supplement to Professor 
Gordon Childe’s paper aboye (p. 4). For the moment it will suffice to observe that 
this relationship has been postulated not merely upon a general basic resemblance of the 
‘crude megalithic Principle in India and the West, but upon a community of specialized 
details of which the most notable is the *port-hole* entrance. Indeed, were it not for the 
‘wide and formidable disparity in date between the Indian cists and their Western analogues, 
4 Significant interrelationship could scarcely be questioned, 

To the excayation itself and to the preparation of the report many hands have 
contributed, Under my general direction, the primary responsibility for the detailed 
work of organization and supervision in the field and for subsequent analysis of the results 
fell to Mr. B, B, Lal as officer in charge of the Excavations Branch of the Archaeological 
Survey of India. With him collaborated an excellent team of supervisors, including 
Mr. M, N. Deshpande, Mr. A. H. Dani, Mr, V. D. Krishnaswami, Dr. Y. D. Sharma 
and Mr. B. K. ipar, with about forty research-students from the Indian universities, 
‘The pottery was Gl PERS and classified by Mr. S, C. Chandra, and the Chandravalli 
coins my Mr. Krishna Deva. Ugly credit is due also to the staff no gee 
Mr. S. G. Tewari; the draftsman, Mr. Raghbir Singh; and the surveyors, Mr. Ballabh Saran, 
Mr. K. Ramaswami and Mr, Bhaskaran Nair. Mr. L. Narasimhachar was present 
throughout as a colleague and as representative of the hospitable Mysore State, Lastlys 
the French Government seconded to our staff M. and Mme. J. M. Casal from Pondi- 
cherry and M, J, P. Trystram from the Délégation Archéologique Frangaise at Kabul, all 
of whom are now engaged upon archacological fieldwork in or of close concern to India. 

A detailed report on the human bones found during the excavation is being prepared 
by the Anthropological Survey of India and will be published at a later date, 





‘THE PLANNING OF THE WORK 


The method whereby the new evidence was sought and obtained was as follows. In 
1945, the Archacological Survey of India, at Arikamedu near Pondicherry on the Coromandel 
coast, dated an extensive Indian ceramic industry by its association with imported 


1 For the distribution of megalithic cists with port-holes, see fig. | and below, p. 30S. 

**The Problem of Megalithic Cultures in Middle India", Man in India, XXV (1945), 73ff. T would suggest 
‘caution in ascribing even a relative chronological connotation to the term ‘neolithic’ in this connection, Tt 
Is likely enough that much of the ‘neolithic" of the north-east is contemporary with the fron Age of the south, 
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Mediterranean pottery and glass of the first century A.D.) The industry included a 
distinctive ty, of polished oak or black-and-yellow dish bearing on the inside of its 
base two or three concentric rings of pattern formed by a De annie ‘or roulette held 
against the unbaked yessel'as it rotated on the potter's wheel, ni is 
foreign to fadian ceramic and was derived from the imported Mediterranean (Arretine) 
pottery, to which it is normal, Its first appearance in India is very unlikely to have been 
earlier than the beginning of the first century A.D., but is certainly not later in origin than 
the pees quarter of that century. Once established, the type lasted at Arikamedu into 
the second century. 

Subsequenily to the Arikamedu excavations, T observed at Mysore two or three sherds 
of identical ware which had been obtained by the State eee Department 
some years previously from a site in the Chitaldrug District, the northernmost 
district of Mysore State, The site, known as Chandrayalli, 1} miles south-west of 
Chitaldrug itself, had also yielded four or five Roman denarii (2 of Augustus, 2 of Tiberius 
and 1 unidentified) of the first half of the first century A.D.—evidence consistent with 
that of Arikamedu—together with many potin issues of the Andhra kingdom less securely 
dated but belonging mainly to the first two centuries A.D. A distinctive local ware, 
allegedly from the same general horizon as certain of the Roman coins, had a polished 
russet-coloured surface with rectilinear white or yellow (often criss-cross) pattern. This 
yellow-painted ware is also abundant on the Andhra sites of Miski and Ki pur as 
excavated by the Hyderabad State Archaeological Department? On all it was 
evident that, with useful external contacts in the form of rouletted ware and Roman coins, 
Chandravalli was capable of producing'a representative Deccan culture centring upon 
the first century A,D, 

But that. was not all, The late Dr. M. HL. Krishna, Director of the Mysore 
Archaeological Department, had with his colleagues carried his pioneer-work further afield, 
to the neighbourhood of Siddapur, 45 miles away to the north-east in the same Chitaldrug 
District and some 30 miles south of Bellary, There, at the foot of the granite outcrop 
known as Brahmagiri, in the vicinity of no fewer than three copies of ASoka’s Minor Rock- 
edict no, I—the most southerly known point of the Ma empire—he had identified 
a site which must be that of the town of /sila mentioned in that edict. With assistance 
from his colleague, Mr. L, Narasimhachar, he had Subsequently carried out trial-excava- 
tlons not only on the town-site itself hut also in certain of the very number of jithic 
cists which fringe it on the plain, The evidence thus obtained not been published 
and is not sufficiently dooumented for detailed analysis, but it included a somewhat ‘poorer * 
representation of the Andhra culture of Chandravalli, and relics of a culture or cultures 
assorted eri polished. noe el a microliths. 

hough much remained in doubt, it was evident that here, at \dravalli and 
Brahmagiri, were potentialities of high importance. They may be par cea syalll 
(i) Proceeding from the established results of Arikamedu, and with the pay 
igging 





of support from reliable coin-evidence, it was clear that careful at 


the relatively rich site of Chandravalli would define the local Andhra 
of the first century A.D, i ov 





4} dinclent India, no, 2 (1946), pp. 17H, and particularly pp. 4Sff, 


* Pottery now in the Hy Museum and on the site of i 
Seppe dni lyderabad a site of Kondapur. For tho distribution of this 


coins ee a atmPE only one coin ts chance-fnd) Is been picked up at Heahmugiti, whilst at Chandrivall 
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View from Brahmagiri, looking east. Cuttings Br. 21-2 in foreground; 
site of cists in middle-distance, right 
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As Vinw from Bralunagiri, looking north, Cuatbiys Br, 21-3 1m foreground 





3B. Brahmogiri: street on townesive (Br. 23) 
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Gil) With that information, it would be easy enough to establish a corresponding 
anaes at the somewhat poorer but partially contemporary site of [sila 
jrahmagiri), 
ii) Having cabled the Brahmagiri datum-line, deep digging there might be 
expected to relate to it the other local cultures, represented respectively by 
the adjacent megalithic tombs and by the stone axes and microliths previously 
found by Dr. Krishna. 


‘Amongst these various objectives, it was the presence of the megaliths at Brahmagiri 
that determined the present undertaking. South India is eminently a land of temples, 
but even the temples are there outnumbered by these ancient tombs. And we know 
scarcely anything about them. A thousand megalithic cists might be excavated with the 
utmost care without any significant addition to our knowledge of their chronology. Only 
Mi placing their culture in a related culture-sequence, such as an adjacent town-site could 
alone be expected to provide, was it possible to ensure a substantive advance of knowledge. 
Brahmagiri provided the desired coincidence. With its dated, or at any rate datable, 
‘Andhra’ culture and its vast field of megaliths, it appeared to supply all the necessary 
factors for an initial scientific study of the Indian megalithic problem. And, in anticipation, 
I may say at once that it yielded clear and positive evidence in an even fuller measure than 
we could have dared to expect. 

‘The following report is divided into four main parts: first, a description of the 
Brahmagiri megaliths and of the general nature of the evidence which they yielded ; secondly, 
an account of the cultures (megalithic and other) identified on the Brahmagiri town-site; 
Aube h a note on the cultures established by renewed excayation at Chandravalli; and, 
fourthly, appendices dealing principally with cultural distributions, 

Chronology is discussed below (pp. 200 and 300) 


PART I—BRAHMAGIRI 


Brahmagiri is a granite outcrop, rising some 600 feet above the plain, within the 
Molakélmuru Taluk of the Chitaldrug District in the northern extremity of Mysore 
State. Of several small pala in the neighbourhood, Siddipur(a) is the best known 
from its frequent association in publication with the three adjacent coy ies of the Minor 
Rock-edict no. 1, which constitute the most southerly memorial of ASoka's empire* 
‘That the site was in fact near Aéoka’s frontier is indicated by the statement in the Edict 
that it was ‘issued (that even) my borderers may know (it)’; and the instructions 
are directed to ‘the Mahiméatras at Isila', which may therefore be taken as the name 
of the ancient township hereabouts. 

Tt was in a deliberate search for the Isila of ASoka that Dr. M. H. Krishna identified 
it in the site which is the main subject of the present report. A clear general account of 
the local topography was prepared by him in 1940, excavations were carried out by 
the Mysore Archaeological Department on the site in 1942." We need not agree either 
with Dr. Krishna's provisional chronology or with his assessment of the culture-sequence 








TE, Haltzsch, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, I, Inscriptions of Afoka (Oxford, 1925), pp. xxvi and 17H. 
The ion of ‘he latter part of the inscription is doubtful; see alternative versions adopted by V. A. 
Smith, Aloka (Oxford, 1920), p. 152, and D. R. Bhandarkar, Agoka (Calcutta, 1925), p. 329; and cf. E. Senart, 
“The ‘Of Piyadass", Didlon Antiquary, XX1 (Bombay, 1892), 62H; and V.-A, Smith and F. W. 
Thomas, ibid,, 1908, 3. 

2 Alysore’ Arch. Dept. An. Rep, for 1940 (Mysore, 1941), pp. 63. 

4 Tid. for 1942 (Mysore, 1943), pp. 100tf. 
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to appreciate the high value of his pioncer-work both here and at Chandrayalli (above. 
Pp. isa), All setae achieved in fos? was based upon his previous revelation of the 
potentialities of the two sites. x 4 

Without i recapitulation of the whole of Dr. Krishna's ground-survey, the salient 
features of the area with which this Teport is immediately concerned muy be noted 
(pls. LXXI-LXXV1). | The northern slopes of Brahmagiri, largely covered by 8 tumbled 
mass of granite boulders, bear extensive signs of ancient occupation in the ‘of pot- 
sherds, fragmentary walls and remains of small terraced Natforms roughly revetted with 
dry-stone walling, “It is to be presumed that two years ago more carth remained 
amongst the boulders than at 1! sent day, and that much evidence of this part oF Isila 
has been washed away. But at all times the main area of occupation must have Jain, as 
Surfice-remains and exayation combine to indicate, along the acie ae which forms the 
transition from the hill to Ses pains Here a long strip some ards in width is a mass 
of ovcupation-earth and sherds, Beyond it, the fringe of the plain itself, to a depth of 
500 yards or more anda length of about a mile, forms what must ‘once have been an almost 
continuous belt of megalithic structures, mostly cist-tombs. Many of these have been 
removed by ugriculturists, but some hundreds still survive in intermittent 

In the midst of the zone of occupation stands the great ier which bears on its 
upper surface the best-preserved. of the three copies of the Edict, the so-called Brahmagiri 
version, A furlong to the south-east, up the hillside, is a small brick chi excavated 
in 1942 and again in 1947—a sadly ruined structure (fig. 2) but the most 


BRAHMAGIRI. mysore: BRICK CHAITYA 
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‘coherent surviving monument of Isila save for the megaliths.' Near the eastern end of 
the zone is an excellent water-supply at the base of the hill. 

In 1947 three trial-pits were sunk at the western foot, but the most informative area 
lay to the north-east, in sites Br. 21, Br, 22 and Br, 23, where the three main cultures— 
4 iti Stone Axe’, “Megalith’ and ‘Andhra’—were found in clear succession, and 
in site Br. 17, where only the Stone Axe phase was represented. To the east of these sites, 
ten megalithic structures were explored, and, since these were the focus of the whole work, 
they shall be dealt with first. 





(i) THe MeGaLirns 


‘The ten megalithic structures excavated at Brahmagiri in 1947 fall into two categories: 
i Cist-circles, 1.¢. cists normally surrounded by a built or monolithic circle (Megaliths 1, 
, V, Vi, VET, X), and i) Pit-circles, i.e, built or monolithic circles enclosing unlined 
pits (Megaliths 1, Ill, Vil, 1X). The two categories occur in the same areas and their 
contents represent the same culture. 

A, Cist-cincies, Although nearly every cist-tomb excavated presented individual 
detail, the same main features recurred throughout, and were as follows. A pit was dug 
and lined with slabs obtained from the neighbouring granite exposures, doubtless by the 
same methods whereby the local villagers obtain their granite blocks or slabs today, i.e. 
by lighting a fire on the surface of the rock, thus warping and loosening the top layer along 
the line of horizontal lamination and so enabling it to be remoyed by the insertion of iron 
wedges driven into the line of cleavage. (Iron wedges identical with those now in use 
Tor this purpose were feund in the mezaliths, below, p.257.) ‘Theslabe, roughly trimmed at 

edges, were normally 5~7 feet long, about 6 feet high, and 2-4 inches thick. ‘They were 
set up-in the pit in such a fashion that one end of each slab projected laterally across the 
end of one of the adjacent slabs, thus forming a sort of svastika plan, often in an anti- 
clockwise but sometimes in a clockwise form—a device with no necessary significance other 
than the structural one of locking the four sides together and of preventing their inward 
collapse. The uprights rested on a floor-slab and were covered by a massive and irregular 
Exelon up to a foot in thickness and sometimes 15 feet across, which has enetally bean 
removed. 

In the eastern wall of the cist was invariably a circular hole een 14-2 feet 
in diameter. It was approached externally by a downward ramp flanked by orthostats 
or by dry-stone walling. When the ritual was complete, the cpealng was Sealed by a thin 
stone slab, or, more usually, two slabs back-to-back, and the passage-way was walled 
up by dry walling backed usually by a mixture of earth and lime (china). 

tomb thus formed was surrounded. Ry a dry-stone wall, probably up to capstone 
level. This wall started from one flank of the issoweetcn ‘and usually ended at the 
other, but in one case (Megalith 1, p, 190) it overlapped itself, thus forming an incipient 
spiral on plan, This surrounding wall might complete the structure but was more often 
supplemented by a circle of untrimmed granite boulders (Megaliths IV and VI). One 
tomb (Megalith V, p. 190) was surrounded by two concentric circles of orthostats with 
intervening and enclosing dry-stone walls probably of lesser height. The over-all diameter 
of the surrounding circles ranged from 16 feet to 21 feet. 





1 Most of its floor has gone; there is no trace of any former stipa within the apse, and no evidence us 0 date 
Was preserved, ‘The bricks measure 1'5°x9" 3-34", and may be thought therefore to indicate fairly early 
date, 
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. 
‘The top of the cist and the greater part of the surrounding wall or walls usually rose 
some 3 fet above the old ground-surface, and the tnlrval Reeween A, 
with earth and small stones, forming an enclosed cairn. There is no evidence that the 
whole structure was so covered, and we may suppose that the original e: of the 
Ponies that of & massive capstone crowning a low cairn, usually a circle of 
boulders or orthostats. a 
{n addition to cists of the normal size described above, there were numbers of ancillary 
small ae (pp. 190 and 194} edhe ope vireo aad 
inst the general survival of their contents, but cectain of them retained or 
Peis, and one incladed fragments of adult humag fae ‘There was a tendency to group 
fe Saal Se rte pean peer AT cree 
struct cists I turn to i as to 
ap sit other oaore teria, whorls) lay 


on, of practically on, the floor- ‘pots might selon at oan ie 
my as sixty-two i Over this a layer of sand) earth some 6 inches 
Fodopdliinmeneeed oat euilisand he kaomne ee ‘These consisted either of a collection 


i 
i 





most of the former were placed there some time before the lattes and it is hij 


improbable 
that they were left exposed, without a capstone, during the interval. WE 
may suppose on zeneral grounds that the main ‘structure of the tomb, with its massive 


With the bones, a few additional pots might be introduced with secondar as i. 
The whole deposit was then deliberately buried in earth inserted through the “port-bol ic" 
and therefore ceasing on a level with the base of the latter—an additional indication that 
the capstone was ae in position. The regular occurrence of a line in the filling at 
is poi ference certain. The *port-hole” was then closed by its doorslab 
s entrance-passage was walled up. Thereafter, as the monument fell into 
ruins or was pacity destroyed, a miscellaneous accumulation of earth and stones filled the 
upper part of the cist, 
Thus, although these tombs contain the selected bones of more than ‘one individual, 
they were tarely used on more than one occasion Usage fell inte two parts: the 
initial insertion of the major part of the offerings, and, perhaps some weeks later, the 


addition of the col bones from @ tempor: fepository elsewhere. The * port-hole’ 
was the functional entry to the tomb, and its careh Tealisg was the final od eke 
moment of the ceremony. 

Of the ten megatiths this Lv is 
The buildin meeallths opened this season, nos. IV-VI, VITI and X belonged to this class’ of eist-circles. 


terial thro\ 

Megalith 1 (pls. LXXVT and UXXVIT A: fig.3) was wi internally 5: 35 
Sey fet che atte tr witha eight fe scarab eee eat an 
slockwise svastika plan, the major axis being 106* magnetic. {8 the eastern wall of the tomb was a port-hole, 
aii eenb ae ee 
2 The pott-hole opening is not very different in si microscopic rectangular doorway 
but in the Nilgris atthe poses et ac Beato 

* Megalith TV (p. 190) may have been used on two occasions, 
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4 foot B inches in diameter, Pascige or man-hole Manked by vertical slabs. The poit-hole 
ey ppt ariogeede heey zieterarmee fine Tals mal 





height. 

lib steer al the orth onion comply rod he cst ah onrinpe 
w. Aength of 3 fect ut the eastern end, thus forming an incipient iralon plan. Between it and the north, west 
sod soot Monks ofthe ciat'a ecaniny wallet Tee ee circle of blocks Or labs,” 
1 eee poral a Sorel eee ae Gn en ia Ih Ale es aeons 
foue Py (ate) with an ener my 
Me en Govern With layer dat earl ie Mecpiele deat vo 
‘an area of 34 feet by 2 feet wus Hightly west of the centre of the floor. The cist was then 


filled tp tothe level of ie bate of the Po 
from Mr. H. K. Bose, Anthropological Assistant, mates that, of the six skulls, three 


A report 
{two adult maga oly female) are brachymorphic : qud three (adult male and female and a child 
1214 years old) are 

by the cist were the remains of three other cists, motuding a small gow inimddlately to the north-<cast 
‘The fatter meastired 1 foot S inches hy 10 inches amd wa Deepest he covertly lay. alongside 
No bones of any other objects save two small pottherds were obtained from 

Megallih IV (pls. LXXVITEB and LXXIX A; fig. 4). The capstone, Lf feet thick and at beast 9 feet. 7 inches 
Jong, hud been pulled nlightly aside and axed by modern Rone-robbers. ‘Three fragments survived ai are 
reunited on the plan anid section. The caster and nonhern orthostuis fad alio been broken. 

The tombs led OF & cit 5 feet 7 inches by 4] feet at the top, noarly the same at the bottom, and 6} feet 
Um height above the Hoor-sla. It was built an an anti-clockwise svastika plan, the major uals betog. 104° 4S 
mugnctle. Inthe eastern ofthostat was a port-hole, 1 foot 11 Inches in diameter, the b to. which wus 
Na tbr ade by shor opts ryt wall of 3 courses. The portshole! ‘closed by a door 
slab backed by 9 china (limey earth) filing. The causeway was plocked by n roy granite boulder, 

‘The walls of the cist were retained externally by a composite wall of unieigumed boulders and dry- 
stone walling rising to 4 maxicnum of thrce cours, ‘The tomb was surrounded by a fermarte ot ustrinscs 
sanite houlders, within which a scattering of rubble represented the former eulrn 

There had! been no regular occupation of the site prior to the construction of the els 


“The blasting of the cover-lab had purtilly disturbed the stratification inside the cnt, but the uyual chun 
of soll atthe level of the hotioms of the porthole mr aoc, Iinmediaely on the footalab and tomar tic 


northern orthostat of the clit lay nine pots repreventing 1 (4), Catt), C24b(2), CHI) 5 
wh in the southwest coraer a group of seven poe tepeeening pes CAE) ang y 


types C24(3), C24a(}), C2802) and C28b(1), 
Say hdl ope ove the oer Los helght oF | oo 3 ghey. =n seen — 
On 


Hoot-alab also lay a fragmentary iron knife with w tang. and a broken ndoterminate 
abape. Scatteted amidst the pots and icon objects were found sven Tony tiny nhs ete oreoute 
dolomite, resembling fost ep patel vty es panty above tee ‘objects lay the fragments of a few ribs and 
Mes, inc! I lay two broken 90 against ¢! ithern orthostar other 
the One of the sls is of 4 young adult and "halite — 
lent the eastern orthosiay snd 3 inches above the floor-slab was. another of repre- 
senting types C3(9), C3a(2), CHe(1), C52), CTU), CRA), COLI), CLOW), CI, Cla) Clady, Cie), 
Cert Sat). CHD, Coa) and C280), “AC height Of 1 foot above the face nud soyering an 
aurea 2 feet 8 inches by 1 foot 10 inches, slighily west of the cx + Hy two akulls, yome ribs, and w few long- 
ones, Towards the cast and 8 level wih {ees bones were four bowls representing types CH(2) and C7), 
‘of them set inside one another, \ small torraco mndeterminate 
iain pa jogether with a ta ring. An Fragment of iron 
‘occurrence of the skeletal remains at two different lev peests 
that the cst was used on two ogeasions on H*SI and of the pots in two separate groups 


Mogalith (pls. LXXOX.B, LXXX, LXXXU A and LXXxvI ‘two interesting features: the cist 


ry ‘Presented 
‘wae surrounded by two concentric citeles of erthomiate soma 
Sooealabs. The cis was bul on a aniiclockie sn enna he Borebole hud a ooring of 


wwastiki plan, 5 feet by 4 feet4 inches st the ‘5 feet by 
4 feet 10 inches a the bottom, and 6 fect dscp, the major axis bene dorooe top 
porthole foot S aches in diameter, approached by) cored paseeyhtans Thos culprach aes 


~The figure in brackets after cach ‘ype-symbol Indicates the number of examples, 
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surrounded by two concentric circles of orthostats, the inner 


“orn yon cnc so rat he wise en pe Oe The tomb was 
while the outer continued acrow it. Between the inner cirele of orthostats und 


the entrance pussipo, 
‘filling inst the door- by the above-mentioned ort! of the outer circle, and lastly by a granite 
te omer cone tt rend by 8 pment wich hy met pt i te 
thoutat is |. LXXIX B). 
Bioperine 
bottom of tI 

‘nn 8 9c rom > Hoor lay a collection of douricaied rman tones Wicking #6 st. 


‘wore no iron 


Tho building of the cist and the circle wus preceded by an of the arei, represented by the 
ezrin pos, 17,41) to aay innives or daygers (fig. 36, 1-2) in 
ev to the cist. 

thin the cist the grave-goods were disposed as follows:— 4 

(@) On the floor, in a shallow liyor of dutt, the broken parts of w tanged iron knife (fig. 36, 6); an iron 
Git ig, 36,7) 4 tall ladeteraaats on object 3 laches long’ decayed and lndetermato fen 
‘bair, not leas than 1} feet long, lying upright ugainst tho south-west comer Of the cist; two terni- 
cotta spindle-wborls (SW1-2); and six pots. 

8) 1} Inches uhove the floor, a tanged irom knife (ig. 36, 5) and four pots. 

(6) 10 inches above the floor and covering an area I foot by 1 foot 5 inches towards tho western end of 
the cist, a small bundle of eight or nine human bones (no skulls). On the same level near the 
centre of the cist, a pot of type C20: 

Above these deposits the cist had, a¢ usual, been filled with sandy earth to the tevel of the base of the port 
hole, whereafter other earthen depouits had infiltrated through the top. 

Megulith VI (pls. LXXXIE 8, LXXXIULB and LXXXIV A, and fig. 5) included cist Sp feet by 4 feet 
inches wt the top, 6 feet S inches by 4 feet 4 inches at the base, and Sf fect 1 was built on an 
unti-clockwise svastike plin, the major axis being 99° magnetic. tn the eastern at was # port-hole, 
| foot 11 invhes in diameter, covered by two door-slabs, which in tir were hacked by a eiinun fling. 
‘The capstone was misalng, 

‘The cist was surrounded by a dry-bullt atone wall of not less than four courses, 1 fect in hight. Hoth sides 
Of the spproach tothe porthole wete similarly faced, the facing being earied fo the paroineig 
vuntrimmed gra rs, within which a scatter Of granite rubble represented the former cairn. 

port-hole had been closed with a double door: 


slab, 
There was no occupation of the site prior to the building of the tombs, 
+ Tho presence of fragments 


suggests that the jiousty been elsewhere, ly, 
afi ce: Sarine oe ‘that the pottery had previously, exposed. presumabl 
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‘Within the cist the stratification was as follows:— 

(@) On the floor-slab, in a layer of dust } to $ inch in thickness, such as accumulates under normal condi 
tions within «few howrs ty te following objets doyed isobar (ig-36 8) upwans of 1 
inehes long; 4 tanged iron knife or (fig. 36, 3); a fragmentary iron knife; and a very decayed 
iron bar of uncertain shape upwards of 2} fect long, lying upright against the south-east angle of 
the cist. Fifteen pots also lay at this level, Inside a shallow dish, Type C14, lay over fifty tiny 
White and green beads of magnesite or dolomite, resembling seed-peurls, and a fregmenta’) 
iron object of indefinite shape, Against the same dish vested a fragmentary tanged iron kuile 
‘over 104 inches long and 1} inches broad_ 

(®) At a height of 2 inches above the floor-slab tay the following;—an iron knife-blade (fig. 36, 4) and 
fragmentary chisel (fig. 36, 9). 

(@) Atan average height of 5 inches from the floor and overlying Four pots was a tightly packsd mus of 
disurticulated human bones including two dolichoid adult skulle and covering an area approximately 
3 fect by 2 feet towards the western side of the cist, 


Above the bones, the cist had been filed with sandy earth to the level of the bottom of the port-hole before 
the latter was Sealed. The subsequent filling had percolated through the top, 

Megalith X (pls, LXXXIV B, LXXXV-LXXXVIL, and figs, 6 and 7) included # cist $ feet 1 Inches by 
3 feet 11 inches at the top, 5 feet'2 inches by 4 fect I inch at the base, and 5 feet {1 inches high above ic 
floor-slab, the major axis being 90° 307 magnetic. Tt was built on a clockwise syastika plan. In the eastern 
orthostat was a port-hole, | foot 7 inches in diameter, approached by a passage flanked o4 either side by a vertical 
slab. The cist was surrounded by a dry-built stone wall still surviving to a height of 11 courses, The wall has 
been slightly battered—a feature emphasized by the inward collapse of the upper courses. Between this wall 
and the northern, western and southern orthostats of the cist was oughly bul upplemeniay wal, When the 
tomb was finally closed, the entrance-passage was sealed by a door-slab and: ‘up (pl LXXXVIB), There 
was no boulder-circle around the tomb, The cnpstone was missing. 

‘The tomb contained no less than sixty-two pots, all of which were placed on the floorslab, except one 
iolated and five in a group, which lay 4-6 inches ubove the level of the biones and were evidentty placed alony 
with these, Inside one of the pots was found n small indeterminate iron object. “The bones, which lay at 0 
height of 6 inches above the primary deposit of pots, comprised three human skulls and some other disarticulte! 
hones. The earthen filing above these deposits showed the usual change at the level of the port-hole. 

‘A feature of this cist was the close association of three small cists built alongside the main cist and stru 
turally later than it. Euch of these small cists contained a few pots, but only itv one of them were fou! some 
small fragments of human bone, apparently of un adult, 


B. Prr-circirs, The megalithic cemetery at Brahmagiri, in i resent 
despoiled condition, contains upwards of 300 cist-tombs, Al a fear pabstal among then 
ee e Besaliiile rasa of a saan Ce type, about a dozen in all, consisting 
of stone ci which on investigation are found each to enclose a pit h. 
The name  pitirle” hee alle to this ype eae Sas ub tis foto een" 
in the consi le area surveyed, nine of these pit-circles were identi They 
eounets in re sa of four each, iiates iso! panies of iaoaal ize and 
lal on. ‘our of m were excavate it 
eve besa robe ps ously a is disco eile one of these (Megalith [1f) was found to 
over: liameter of these pit-circles ranges fi is thus 
larger than that of the cist-circles. Sometimes the "ane hee Pestana line 
of untrimmed granite blocks. In other cases, it consists of two concentric circles of these 
blocks which, with heavy scattering of rubble between them, evidently represent a former 
low, roughly built wall, “In one case (Megalith VII) this wall was more carefully con- 


structed, being faced with roughly trimmed granit i" i i 
bauht or peng courses (Bl ys e fe blocks which survived to the maximum 


‘The enclosed pit is either circular or oval, in the latter case wit is eait- 
west, The diameter ranges from 8 feet to 12 feet, In Ee the pit was 
194 
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B, Brahmagiri: megalith |, showing overlap of wall at entrance 


PLATE LXXYVIII To face plate LXXIX 


B,  Brahmagiri: megalith 1V 


A. Brahmogirt: megalith 1 
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B. Brahmagiri: megalith 


PLATE LXXX To face plate LXXX1 


/, showing door-slab and paved 





approach after removal of walling 


B, Brabmagiri: megali 





A. Bralinugirt: megalith ¥ 
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B. Brahmogiri: megalith VE 


PLATE LXXXII To face plate LXXXIII 
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B, Brahmogir’: megalith VIL 
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B. Brahmugiri: megalith VI 


A. Brahmagirt: megalith VI 


PLATE LXXXIV To face plate LXXX 





A. Brahmugirl: entrance tw megalith VIII, showing elrcle-stones, walls 
flanking passage, and double door in position 





B. Brakmogiri + megalith X before excavation 
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approached from short shallow ramp ek eee by a non- 
functional door-slab yee ya chiinam, the elit exactly resembling the ramp, functional 
door and chinam-packing of the cists. 


MEGALITHIC CIST X: JSec770N AB 








Fio.7 


3 fant proba sipped monde posthoc ta hee fo 
feet, an probably su; wooden posts ; it is suggested that these 
were the legs of a bier. ‘To. night of 24-9 feet above the Roor.was. a inype ne earth, 


and. eet, which lay We Per and on its (knives, = erences! sickles, “rom 
heads, and iron feet lor it, In one instance (Megalitt 
Miter pou had eon aend to i tn of the rhe But ad olen ana ee abo 


when the sides collapsed before the po rocess of 199) f the intact 
pit-cireles produced no bones at all; an ce gh eld Pay ‘Se human bones 
and a tooth, all from the Re of the with 33 “eae and 
2carnelian beads, 4 copper Denaiesant on St whilst Mi dn hate tbe colp 


of its sides, Lh eae his Honea rata the deposit, and at 
7A iia fo fled Saal la presumably from. 

its ly ighbouring 
pond, ‘The cla Of relics, £ By Stam aa 


Further exploration is eal bere any theory f 
these pit-circles can be established. er eee eee aa ¥ 


The pit-circles represent the same culture as the cist-tombs. 
Dieckemontie hay aes See 
4 A decayed tank of unknown date still exists in the vicinity. 
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(3) If human burials had been a feature of the original lay-out of the pit, all traces 
of them have been rg ees removed in one intact example, almost com- 
pletely in another, and less completely in a third, where, however, a special 
factor is introduced by the (ancient) extensive collapse of the sides. 

(4) The funerary association of the circles is however sufficiently manifest. In two 
out of three of them, human bones occur immediately above the offerings 
at a height of about 2 feet above the original floor. 


Two alternative possibilities suggest themselves on the evidence ayailable:— 
(a) That these pit-circles may have been specialized tombs for a particular and 
restricted social grade. (But, if so, why the complete absence of bones in 

one of them?) 

(6) That they were macerating pits, in which human bodies were exposed on a bier, 
resembling a modern charpoy, a little less than 2 feet high, with the four 
corner-posts set on floor-slabs. Offerings and wind-blown or rain-washed 
silt accumulated up to the top-level of the bier, to which bodits were added 
from time to time and from which selected bones were removed for final 

interment in acist-tomb. All the bones were thus removed from Megalith II, 
and all save a few fragments from Megalith IX, but in the latter case a number 
of small gold and carnelian beads and copper bangles remained where the 
bodies had been lying. In Megalith VII, the heavy collapse of the sides 
of the pit introduced a discordant factor and, although a shaft was cut down 
through the fall to the bones and some of these were recovered and others 
disturbed, a considerable number of them remained on the (supposed) bier. 
In this connection it may be observed that the cist of Megalith VI contained 
only a few long-bones, possibly owing to a similar collapse in a macerating pit. 


On this second view (6), which seems on general grounds the more probable but needs 
ch ing by further digging, the pit-circles might aptly be described as ‘inverted towers of 
silence’. 

Tt remains to add that the nearest analogies to these pit-circles were excavated in the 
middle of the nineteenth eae by Meadows Taylor at Jiwarji in the Gulbarga District 
of Heated State.’ His published sections are in advance of the average technical 
is of his day, although they tend to show skeletons in articulation where his peal 
tion makes it clear that they were disarticulated fragments, evidently in some cases the 
subject of secondary burial. Some of the excavated pits, which were 8 feet or more in 
depth, were surrounded by a double circle of boulders, as in our Megaliths [fl and IX. 
‘On the floor of one pit were 14 pots but no human remains. Another pit yielded parts of 
a human skeleton, with pottery and iron spearheads. Others included single or double 
megalithic cists, with more or less fragmentary skeletons both inside and outside the cists. 
Tt is evident that some of these pit-circles were used for mass-burial, but the type needs 
fi examination. 


Four monuments of this class, Megalith Nos. II, IIL, VI and IX, were opened this season. 
Megallih It (pls. XC, XCVI and XCVM) consisted of a single circle of untrimmed granite blocks with three 
‘Which may or may not belong to the plin, the average external diameter of the circle being 26-27 feet. 


2 endows ayor, Megalhie Tombs ond other Ancient Rema th the Deccan (papers collected and 
republished by the Archaeological Department of Hyderabad Stats, 1941, from the Journ, of the Bombay Br. of 
the Roy, As. Soc,, WH, 1851, and IV, 1852, and from the Trans. of the Roy, Irish Academy, XXIV, Pt. Ul, 

ities, 1862), pp. 10 and 45, 
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Between and around the boulders was = considerable mass of rubble packing which did not extend to the 
centre and apparently represented » low stone bank or very rough wall. 

cavations revealed central pit roughly circular on plan with an average diameter of 10 ect and depth 
of 6 feet from he ancient level, The sides were approximately vertical, but a partial collapse had occurred 
‘00 the western side before the final filling. At the eastern end a shallow ramp Jed down to the brim of the pit 
‘and contained a large fat slab of granite, which may be assumed to represent n displaced “door-slab’ (cf. 
‘Megalith VIT, pl. XCIY). East of the door-alab the ramp had been filled with earth and ¢ehinam. 

‘There was no regular occupation of the site prior to the construction of this‘pit-circle’, and only a few indetcr- 
‘minate potsherds were obtained from the ancient humus, 

On the floor of the pit were four small stone slabs, taid out symmetrically to form the comers of an oblong 
space 4 feet by 24 feet. These slabs, it is presumed, supported the legs of a bler upon which » human body or 
bodies were exposed. No bones, however, were found, and it bas been inferred above (p. 197) that they had 
all been removed for final interment in some neighbouring cist. To.a height of 20 inches above the floor the 

it had been filled with earth (no, 4 on section, pl. XCVI, mostly collapsed from the sides, on and under which 
lay pots and iron objects. It is conjectured that the top of this Jayer i apprasipatly the top ofthe 
former bier, Of twenty pots, five lay ot the 20-inch level while the rest lay below it. The following iron and 
other objects were also within the primary filing:—a tanged iron sword (fig. 39, 36); an iron object of indeter- 
inate shape, 5 inches tong and 2 inches broad ; « socketed and barbed iron arrow-head (fig. 38,27); an iron bat, 
9 inghes long and 14 inches broad ; small fragments of iron an jron instrument of uncertain use (fig. 39, 34): 0 
Kanged iron dagger (ig. 97, 11); three iron chisels (fig, 38, 25); an icon object of indefinite shupe, over 4¥ inches 
Jong; two iron wedges (fig. 38, 21 and 24); an iron bar; an iron sickle (fg. 38, 29); a granite pestle (pl. CXV1, 
12); and two terracotta spindle-whorls. 

The Upper fling ofthe pit consisted of back alluvial mod imported tothe site. 

Megalit (pls. XCU and C) had previously been disturbed and consequently no useful material or 
Mratigraphical information was obtained from it, “It consisted of two closely-lying concentric circles of 
Uuntrimmed granite blocks having an over-all dinmeter of 30 feet. Between the (wo cirwles was « mutss of 
rubble packing which did not extend to the centre. 

The central pit was roughly ovoid on plav, having the minimum and maximum diamoters of 54 feet aod 
34 fect respeotively, the longer diameter being east-west, It wus curried down to a depth of 7 feet 10 inches 
below the ancient ground level. A‘ the eastern end of the pit and leading down to its rim wus a sbullow lip 
pr causeway, A large granite slab which was found fallen into the pit was presumably the ‘door-slab’ of this 
causeway and sd been backed by an earth-and-chinam filing (cf. Megalith VI), 

Three to four inches above the floor of the pit and towards its enstern side lay five trimmed granite slabs 
Foighly placed one over the other, The other contents comprised eighteen indeterminute fragments of icon 
und. few stray potsherds, “The filling throughout the pit was of mixed clay, sand and earth, and the materia! 
tun stra evidence combined to show that the pit had been robbed of its contants and had then been 
pale phe esi in the course of time, 

Megalith VII (pls. XCVIN-IX) presented 1 comprehensive picture of a *pit-<ircle' of the Brahmaglei series, 
It consisted of a circular wall, 54-64 feet broad, online oh bbls cng teed internally und externally with 
‘oughly trimmed granite blocks, which remain to a maxiowum height of three course, The external diametee was 

fect, 


3 

In the centre was a roughly circular pit, 12 feet in dinmetor and 7 feet 10 inches the ancient level. 
Tova he ener end Ne tallow Tp oF casevey lady teks Bae finally 
sealed by « double ‘door-slab', backed externally by a compact chinam filling (pl. XCIV). 

i Soe eat coren emai vel tikes 4 feet inchs. wil Usa longe 
srikeast-west. Onitwere placedsymmetrically four granite slab, fortning an oblong 44 fect by 3 feet (pl, XCIII A). 
Ik has been suggested above that these slabs supported the legs of u bier upon which were placed fmuman bodice 
for excarnation, “Towards the western end of the Bit was Patch, 3-4 inches thick, of wsh covering an area 44 feot 
by 1B feet. “On the floor were placed t Pots und the following iron objects: an iron lance (fig. 39, 32); 2 
tanged! iron knife (fg, 37, 16}; aniton objet of uacrain tse over Of inches ong to eke ae al 
Ae lar aera pericarp towards the butt and ending in a knob 

aniron wedge an iron sickle (fg. 38, 30); & fragment of an irod nail, ubout 3 inches long; 
ie ocean 

















iron chisel, over 34 inches long; a thin 
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B. Brahmagiris megalith IL (pit-ircle) 
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B, Rratmagiri: megalith 11 (pit-ciecte) during excavation 
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B. Brahmagiri: pottery, ironwork and four bave-stones on original floor of megalith VIE 
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Brahmagiris: megalith V1, showing *door-slab? sand chanam packing 
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Bi. Brahimagiri: megalith IX, pit-floor showing pottery and four base-xtones 
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The other contents, which lay within a height of 20 inches above the floor, were: twelve pots; two tanged 
iron daggers (fig. 37, 13-14); an iron knife-biade (fg. 37, 17); « broken iron object of indefinite shape not 
fess than 6 inches long; a decayed iron ring (fig. 39, 35); and two fragmentary iron objects. 
‘A layer of windblown and rain-washed silt had accumulated around and above these pots and iran objects, 
To add to this, the sides of the pit had collapsed and had covered the bier-level. This « brought down 
along with (t a number of pots which must ori have been placed around the lip of the pit. A shaft was 
Jater cut through this fall to the bones, some of which were removed while two skulls and a large number of 
disturbed bones were left behind (pl. XCUI B). Thereafter the pit had been filled with the usual black alluvial 
clay, and the eastern ramp blocked in the manner stated above. 

'Megalith IX (pls. XCVII and C) was another complete example of a pit-circle. It consisted of two 
concentric citcles of granite blocks which, with a heavy scattering of rubble between them, doubtless formed 
‘8 Jow, roughly built wall (pl. XCV A). The over-all diameter was 20 feet. 

Excavations revealed a central pit roughly circular on plan with an average diameter of 8 fect, and vertical 
sides descending to a depth of 6f feet below the ancient level. On the eastern side of the pit was a shallow ramp 
whlch was subsequenly blocked bya vertical granite sab backed externally by compact cham packing, 

‘As in TE and VIT, on the floor of the pit were placed symmetrically four roughly trimmed granite 
Stubs forming an oblong 3} feet by 3 feet (pls. XCV B and CI A), and, as in the other cases, it is postulated that 
these slabs supported the legs of a bier on which human bodies were exposed, the upper level of the former bicr 
being bby the bone-splinters, beads, ete. (sce below), which are presumed t0 have been lying onit. On, 
or ally on, the floor lay thirty-one pots, around and above which had accumulated earthy deposits to a 
ecntral height of 18-20 inches above the floor.' The sides of this pit also had partially fallen in, In and under 
the accumulation of earth were found the following iron objects: a tanged iron dageer (fi. 37, 12); a spear-like 
object 5} fect long. with long flut pointed blade and round shaft constricted towards the butt, which is 
broken but presumably ended in a knob like those in Megalith VIL; « small fragmentary iron object ; an iron 
lance (fig. 39, 31); an iron wedge (fig. 38, 23); an iron bar (fg. 37, 19) two small fragmentary iron objects; 
fi terracotta spindle whorl; and fragments of two hollow terracotta cones of indeterminate use. 

‘At height of 20 inches from the floor, two splinters of human bone and a tooth were obtained, the 
remaining bones having presumably been removed for interment elsewhere in a cist-tomb. With the bones lay 
Bi ese epi n ncyte olt bad ar cope Dengh, nomen sel CER an 

I. 
PP The pit, lke the others, was finally filed up with black alluvial clay, which was also spread 16 some extent 
laterally within the enclosure. 


(ii) Tae BranMaamer (Ista) TOWN-SITE 


The general character of the Brahmagiri (Isila) town-site has been indicated above 
(p. 185). “The present excavations were concentrated along the foot of the hill (pls. LXXI B 
and LXXI), and took the form of a series of pits dug mostly in the form of single or 
conjoined 20-foot squares. 








(@) Culture-sequence 


The sequence of cultures revealed by these pits was as follows, from bottom to top: 

1. The Brahmagiri Stone Axe culture, a crude chalcolithic culture extending to a 
maximum height of 9 feet from the natural surface. It is subdivided into IA 
(earlier) and TB (later). 4 

Il, The Megalithic culture, an Iron Age culture identical with that of the local 
megalithic tombs and pit-circles, extending to a further height of 3-4 feet. 
TL The culture, extending to the surface, a further height of 24-34 feet, 


1 A horizontal division in the filling at this point (cf. Megalith I1) was not observed but may have been 
present. 
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(6) Chronology 


The three cultures, I-IT, were interlocked by significant ores: For example, a 
pot-burial of the type characteristic of I was found in the lowest of the occupation-layers 
of Il; and in ea sue potsherds of I occur almost throughout the strata of Il. 
Again, at the junction of Il and IIT are layers containing an intermixture of the two cultures 
on a seale which can only imply @ measure of contemporaneity.’ In other words, cultures 
HII represent a continuous occupation of the site through three successive phases, and 
can therefore be interrelated chronologically, 4 

‘The fixed point in the dating of the sequence is the firm fact that the so-called Andhra 
culture was flourishing in the latter half of the first century A.D. This is shown by two 
main pieces of evidence;— 

(i) At Chandravalli (Chitaldrug), with Tie eeesene coins five Roman denarii 
minted in the first half of the first century A.D. have been found on a town-site of which 
the major occupation represents the distinctive features here labelled the “Andhra Culture’, 
One of the coins, a denarius of Tiberius (minted c. A.D. 26-37), was found in 
1947 under Cred observed conditions in a layer pertaining to this culture (p, 287), 
Another, a coin of Augustus (minted ¢. 2 B.C.-A.D. 11), was found by Dr. Krishna in 
1928 in * Excavation no. 15’ with yellow-painted pottery at a Jow, but not the lowest, level 
of this culture. Whatever the precise chronological value of these Roman coins (see 
below, pan they at least show that the Andhra material with which they are associated 
cannot be earlier than the first half of the first century A.D. It may be later. 

(ii) Dishes of an individual ‘ype bearing concentric rings ofrouetied pattern round the 
interior of the base—the so-called ‘rouletted ware’—form a of the equ of this 
culture at Chandravalli and at Brahmagiri. At the former site probabl 
site definitely, they ocour down to the lowest stratum of the culture, Thi rouletted ware 
was dated in 1945 at Arikamedu (esnde lies) by its association with imported Arretine 
ware of the second quarter of the first century A.D. Moreover, the very distinctive 
rouletted pattern, which is otherwise foreign to Indian ceramic, is characteristic of Arretine 
ware and was certainly derived in India trom it. The Indian rouletted ware is therefore 
in origin unlikely to be earlier than the first or second quarter of the first century A.D. ; 
and, if the evidence of our two sites is typical, the Andhra culture in which it occurs there 
cannot itself be of earlier date. Without any large margin of error, the begi of the 
culture (at these hinterland sites) may be ascribed to a date little, if at all, earlier the 
middle of the first century A.D. This dating is on historical grounds sufficiently probable; 
the period seems to have been one in which the Sitavahana power in Andhradega was in 
the Hite ane (On the historical aspects, see the remarks by bet |. P. Chakravarti, above, 
P. 21. 

If then, as is reasonably certain, the Andhra culture began at Brahmagiri 
middle of the first century A.D, the local Megalithic culture ended ot orice ten tae 
How far back we should place the beginning of the latter culture is less easy to determine. 








+ Corroborative evidence for this overlap has recently (1947) been provided by Arikamedu (Pondicherry) 
where, in an excavation supplementary to that of 1945, J. M. Casal tay found & variant "Megalth" ie 
(without actual megaliths) under and overlapping the distinctive Arikamedu culture of the frst century A.D. 
Similarly at Chandravalli, a*Megalith’ ceramic overlaps the beginning of the Andhra culture, here ascribed 
ihe mld of he fie cen AD. (eetelon pam igor vd i 
* Excanalon at Chandhavall. (Mysore Ath. Dept, 1931), pp. 245, ‘The denarius i 
represcated in Cuins of the Roman Empire inthe Beit, Mis, p13, 7-20. eee 
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‘Our estimate depends at present upon the Somealeet duration of the stratified accumulation 
‘of 3-4 feet of occupation-soil over a considerable area; a duration which might reasonably 
eepeceeay ne two centuries." This is a pues. but one which is consistent with the number 
‘of megalithic tombs in the vicinity, consi in relation to the apparent size of the ancient 
town. 

Here we may pause for a moment to consider the historical context. The conjectured 
duration of the Brahmagiri Megalith culture would postulate its arrival in northern Mysore 
sometime in the third-second century B.C. Our knowledge of the characters of that culture 
and of its Stone Axe predecessor enables us to affirm that the event must have been one 
of some considerable magnitude; for, whilst we have recognized an overlap between the 
Stone Axes and the Megaliths, there is no cultural transition from the former culture to the 
latter. On the one hand the picture is that of a crude equipment consisting of polished 
stone axes, miserable little blades and points chipped from scraps of felspar and the li 
hand-made pottery mostly of the roughest and coarsest kind, and practically no met: 
(certainly no iron); on the other hand we haye a culture richly rovided with iron weapons 
and tools (amongst them, iron bars or spears ards of 6 feet in length), a well-made 
ceramic turned on the (slow) wheel, beads of gold and faience, glass bangles. It would be 
a pardonable exaggeration to say that between the two cultures there was little more 
Sitnity than there is today, for example, between a Nilgiri hill-station and a neighbouring 
Toda village, The sudden and overwhelming character of the Megalith intrusion upon 
the Stone Axe natives of Brahmagiri is abundantly manifest. And all that we know of 
megalith-distribution points to an approach from the south or south-west. Port-holed cists 
are not at present recorded north of the latitude of Hyderabad city (Deccan), whereas 
they swarm over South India, save in its most southerly tip (see p. 300). If ourchronology, 
then, is anywhere near correct, we must suppose that in the third or second century 
B.C. there was a sudden extension northwards into the Deccan of a formidable iron-using, 
megalith-building folk from peninsular Indi: 

Of one thing we may be certain: this invasion did not occur during the firm rule of 
Asoka (c. 274-236 B.C.), within whose border-provinces, as no fewer than three local Rock~ 
edicts indicate (above, p..15), Brahmagiri lay, It must have occurred therefore cither 
before 274 B.C. or after 236 B.C. But it is also unlikely to have occurred during the reign 
‘of ASoka’s father, Bindusara (c. 297-274 B.C,), for, as Dr. Chakravarti has inferred (p. 17), 
it is reasonably certain that Bindusara himself took the offensive in these parts and was 
responsible for the extension of the Mauryan empire into the Deccan. It might be argued 
that this offensive was stimulated by a previous move from the south into the same region, 
and that the Megalith-folk were already in fact spreading northwards about 300 B.C. If 

, our two hypothetical centuries are stretc! backwards in a somewhat hazardous 








7 Any theoretical attempt to build up a time-scale upon the depth of strata is admittedly fraught with peril, 
Many unknown and variable factors are involved. At Chandravalli, coins which are not, apparently, earlier 
than $0 B.C, or much later than A.D, 200 ranged through an accumulation of 5 feet; the period thus represented 
‘was probably in fuct not more than two centuries. At Sirkap (Taxila ID, the excavations of 1948-5 indicated 
that 6-9 feet of floors and débris were deposited during some two centuries of very intensive occupation. ¢. 50 
#.C.-A.D. 150, Inthe untidy Bhir Mound (TaxilaD), 14-15 fect may, with less security, be ascribed to e. 500-150 
BC, ie, to come 3} centuries; but the masonry and building-methods were hore of so unstable a character that 
the accumulation may well have been exceptionally rapid. On the site of the more rudimentary town at 
Brahimagiti, where the buildings were of light timber-construction, the accumulation was doubtless slower, and 
may even fave been retarded by the intermittent wearing away of some of the loose earthen floors; but it is 

ifheult to ascribe more than two centuries to the 3-4 feet of accumulation represented there by the main body 
Of the Megalith culture, On the other hand, in view of the wide extent of the adjacent. megalithic cemetery, an 
appreciably shorter period is equally unlikely, 
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fashion. As the evidence stands at present, TI find it easier to suppose that the northward 
move of the Megaliths occurred later, in the chaos which followed the death of Agoku, 
¢. 236 B.C., when the Mauryan empire melted away anda Dark Age settled upon the Deccan 


for some three centuries. “That Dark Age, following characteristicall the break-up 
of a“ universal state’, is an appropriate context for a ee ic 'y reasonably 
and logically have led to a partial settlement of the Deccan in force by the Megalithic 


Southerners. 

Accordingly, I date the megaliths of Brahmagiri to the period ¢. 200 B.C. (or a little 
later)-A.D, 50. Be it noted that this provisional dating applies only to the rahmagiri 
group, and involves the implication that elsewhere, presumably further south or west, 
are other port-holed cists of earlier date. 

How far back behind ¢. 200 B.C. we should carry the beginning of the Brahmagiri 
Stone Axe culture, it is scarcely profitable to conjecture, At one point, low down in the 
accumulation, there appears to have been an interruption in the occupation (below, 
pl. CV A), but the extent and significance of this interruption are unknown, [t does 
not break the continuity of the main elements of the culture, but marks the end of the 
painted and incised pottery which occurs in the lower sub-phase (IA). It may be si ed 
that the 7-9 feet of strata carry the culture as # whole back into the earlier half of the first 
millennium B.C., but more evidence must be awaited, 

In summary, then, our chronology for the occupation of the town-site is as follows:— 

1. Brahmagiri Stone Axe culture: Early first millennium B,C. (?) to the beginning 
of the second century B.C., continuing as a dwindling sub-culture through 
most of the succeeding ee phase, 

Il. Megalithic culture: After ¢. B.C. to the middle of the first century A.D., 
_ overlapping the Andhra culture. 
TU, Andhra culture: About the middle of the first century A.D. to the third century. 


(©) Main characteristics of cultures I-11 


I. The Brahmagiri Stone Axe culture is characterized thro presence of 
lished pointed-butt axes of Trap rock; some of the earlier pte creche 
BF ‘a Mlattened section, but a lenticular section is normal. The axes were associated with 
cite crude microliths oF jas flint, agate, common opal and rock-orystal, amongst 
wl 5] types such as the tray i id crescent entire! 
ben feels. tow P23), ipeze, triangle an It Were Very Tare OF ly 
‘copper chisel found midway down in the accumulati small rods, 
copper and one of bronze, the latter from a fairly low strates alee both a ein 
and an extreme scarcity of metal. No iron occurred in association with this culture. 
: ee paey was invariably hand-made, and for the most part of a coarse grey fabric. 
Spi fee's aed ute ge re 
J p as sul i 
of painted and incised ware. These wares were alxent front thee ones, 


which ate classed as IB. “Between 1A and IB is a westhered wuhoes 
rai rf i Kind. chor infa-buas Which worn eee : roughly 
urns form used, il sf 
Se compas an pec : in the the child or infant being fc upinto 
‘umation-burials were found, both extended them 
child 8-10 years old) could be completely uncovered (pl crx a Senet autre ’ 
the cast (95° magnetic); two earthen bowls were placed near the upper sun ay towards 
femurs, and a vessel with @ funnel-spout lay above the skull (soe pr >o0) ‘Whether this 
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‘vessel, with its small cylindrica! funnel, was used to pour libations into the mouth or ears 
of the dead, as has been conjectured in the case of the funneled vessels from the Luristan 
graves,’ cannot be guessed from an isolated example; but similar vessels in other graves 
of our Stone Axe culture should be looked for in future excavations. of 

The primary purpose of the excavation, in the limited time available, being to obtain 
a vertical culture-sequence with which to equate the local megaliths, no single area sufficiently 
k to indicate house-plans was cleared. Post-holes, however, indicated that the houses 
had been mostly of timber, occasionally supplemented by basic lines or low walls of xe 
granite blocks (pl. CIV). The occurrence of a wey Hae line of post-holes in one of the 
cuttin; Suggested that some at least of the buildings been of rectangular plan. 

i he Megalith culture, which was intrusive and first introduced iron-working to 
the locality, was well supplied with tools and weapons. _Iron sickles, knives, swords, spears, 
arrow-heads and wedges were included in the cultural equipment. Polished stone axes 
‘and microliths occasionally occur at this level on the town-site but were clearly not in 
general use; they are presumably survivals or overlaps from the previous culture. 

‘The pottery is distinctive in shape and fabric. It is turned on a slow wheel, polished, 
and is characteristically black inside and black or, more often, black and red outside, with 
the black confined to the upper part of the vessel and resulting from inyerted firing. ‘This 

lished black ware has been compared with the distinctive Northern Black Polished Ware, 
Bat the ‘comparison is invalid (see below, p. 208). 

‘No stone walls were found in association with this culture. Occasional Perales 
indicate a continuance of timber-construction, at least for ordinary domestic buildings. 

IIL, The Andhra culture is characterized by a far more sophisticated ceramic than either 
‘of its predecessors and is normally turned on a fast wheel. Apart from the occasional 
occurrence of rouletted ware referred to above (p. 200), its most characteristic pottery is a 
range of types, sometimes apparently salt-glazed, with rectilinear decoration (notably, a 
criss-cross pattern) in white pigment (lime or kaolin) under a wash of russet-coloured 
ochre* This type of decoration is widespread in the Deccan; it occurs, for example, in 
tayers ascribed to the Andhra period at Kondapur and Miiski_in Hyderabad State, and 
may indeed be regarded as generally characteristic of the main Andhra period from sea to 
seq (Sce p. 308). In the south, notably in the Coimbatore District, an obviously related 
fabric is marked by all-over curvilinear instead of rectilinear decoration. I have not yet 
encountered this curvilinear variety in AndhradeSa. 

At Chandravalli (Chitaldrug), a numerous potin coinage was found with this culture. 
Such coins are very rare at Brahmagiri,? which at Se isteee was evidently a relatively 
‘obscure town or village. Both at Brahmagiri and Chandravalli, glass bangles first appear 


in the Andhra levels. 








(d) Description of the cuttings (1947) 


‘The individual cuttings, named Br. 17-Br. 23 (pl. LXXIM), were as follows. Burials are grouped (p. 224) 
for description. 
‘Site Br. 17 

Five trenches or pits, of which three measured 20 feet by 9 feet and two 20 fect square each, were Inid out 
‘on this site, The natural soll was reached at an average depth of 10-11 feet below the present surface. The 


1 A, Godard, “Les Bronzes du Luristan’, Ars Asiatica, XVTI (Paris, 1931), 90. 


2 Chemist's notes. 
2 None were found here during the 1947 excavations, but one hnd been picked up previously on the 
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‘area was found 10 haye been occupled only by the Stone Axe culture (IA and 1B), aave for. few Megalithic 
cealture sherds in the uppermost levels. The copper rod referred to above (p. 202) was found in layer II at a 
depth of 5 feet 8 inches below the surface. 

[No remains of stone structures were found, The presence of several post-holes at various levels indicated 
timber structures, 

Overlying the natural soll was‘ deposit of dark compact earth mixed with gravel, about 2 feet thick, 
wherein incised sherds of the IA culture were found. Above this the strata fell into four main groups, separated 
from one another by deposits of white alluvial clay, presumably ing clay-floors, 6 inches to 1 foot in 
thickness, which formed a sttiking feature of the site (see pl. CM). The first group was represented by a 

jit of grey earth mixed with gravel and ash, 2 feet thick, containing wo burial-urns (142, p. 228, and no, 9, 
p- 229), The second group was represented by a series of alternating bands of yellow kanjar and ash, 
which overlay « deposit of white alluvial clay 6-9 inches thick, wherein were two further urn-burials 
(140, p. 228, and a, 7, p. 229), The third group consisted of an carthy deposit 2 to. 34 fect in thickness, 
‘containing two more urn-burials (T41, p, 228, and no. 2, p. 229), The fourth group represented the latest 
‘occupation of the site; it contained some pot-sherds akin to those from the megaliths, but also yielded two 
fmgmentary burinkarns (nos. 1 and 3, p. 229) of the Stone Axe culture, 


Site Br. 18 
‘This site lay at the foot of the hill 210 yards to the south-west of the Afokan Rock-edict. Am area 20 feet 
squire was pardully excavated here to Uke natural soil, which was reached at a depth of 5-6} fect below the 


surface, The occuy in Of the site was confined to the Andhra culture, Except for a few grooved tiles set 
om edge, 0 Peaeitceaain Wepre 


‘Site Br. 19 

‘This cutting, 20 feet square, was made some 20 yards to the south-west of Br. 18, Tk was carried 
down to the natural soil, which was met with at an average depth of 6 feet below the surface. It_wns occupied 
during the Stone Axe and Andhra cultures but the Megalithic culrure was here omitted. 


Site Br. 20 


This site lay at the foot of the hill 100 yards to the south-west of Br, 19, ‘The area excavated measured 
20 feet by 10 fest; the natural gravel was reached at a depth of 11§ feet below the wurfsce, As in Br. 19, the 
Stone Axe and Andhra cultures alone were represented, 


‘Site Br. 21 (pls, CHI-CLY, and fig: 8) 


Peper ate 9 mn abjonie of Dr, better yn aS gear War laid out trench 30 feet long and 
14 feet wide. is and an ining cutting, Br. 22 (below p. ), were tionally cot ive; 
pga eurmmeriocd chore were ebleinat args from tear: Hy omnes ame Denoet 
Br. 21 rovealed the three main cultures in clear interrelutionship (fig, 8 ), Layer 20 js the natural bed- 
rook, with an ancient overlying humus, Layer 19, which is hard bk ‘soil, yielded, in addition to the grey 
ware of the Stone Axe culture, an individual group of painted pene here named the*Parly Painted’ pottery 
{p. 222 und pl. CVI), which characterize the IA sub-phuse of the Bralimagiri Stone Axe culture, The fD sub- 
phase of the culture begun with layer 18 and continued uninterruptedly up to layer 8, beyond which it thinned 
‘out until it ceased after layer 6. 15 yielded & group of three neoliths (pl, CV B), while layer 13 
4 copper chs (Fig. 1,3 Tres briatirs (T36 end 37, p25, and nop. 223} were aio obtalned from 


Mes peas oar culture, which sopeared fay Saint ‘on this site, overlapped the Stone Axe culture. Tt began 
layer up to tayer 4, culture, which fn ‘Megalithic, 
‘with layer 6 and continued through the uppermost levels of the tite. Since the sorencaty heal 
and not horizontal, no plans of structures were obtained, although traces of stone-rubble foundations at three 
ferent lvls int Polished Sone Aas clr and ato in he Mepalih culture wer bined. 

cutting completest and clearest sequence of strata, i selected for special 
itustration (ig. 8, and pls. CHU-CIV), and an analytic table ls subjoined (fe 360) a 
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* In adjacent cut ‘with 5 and 6 of Br. 21, ie. “Rndtea* 
ee ae anes era ctl Of Br. 21, i.e. the lowest “Andhra’ levels, produced 7 


with this contained an urn-burial of the “Stone Axe* culture, 
Cibcbe sherds of the IA culture, which this layer represents, 


© In an adjacent cutting, the la 
* Including 18"Eurly Pented" and 
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Site Br, 2 

“This cutting luy 32 feet to the north-west of Br. 21. It measured 30 feet long and 14 feet wide; the mutural 
‘soil ws reached gt an averuge depth of 12 fect below the surface. 

‘As stated above, this cutting also presented  comprebensive picture of the successive cultures avail- 
able at Brahmugiri: “Early Painted’ sherds typical of the IA culture were obtained from layer 18. The TB 
sub-phase began with layer 14 and continued up to layer 6; whilst the Megalithic culture, whiclt overlapped the 
Stone Axe culture, made its appearance in layer 8 and continued up to layer 4, ‘The Andhra culture began 
with layer 6 and lasted till the uppermost levels of the site. 


Sites Br, 21A and 224 
‘A trench 9 feet wide was laid out between Br. 21 and Br, 22 to connect the strata of the two cuttings, The 
southern huilf Gf it was named 21A, the northern hilf 22A, The three main cultures were represented, but the 
‘only notable discovery here was that of a burial-um (43, p. 228) of the Stone Axe culture in an otherwise 
lithic level, further convincing evidence for the overlap of tho two cultures (above, p, 200). 


‘Site Br. 23. 

‘This cutting, 24 feet long und 12 feet wide with three sub-trenches, lay 64 feet to the north-west of Br. 22. 
The natural soil was reached at an average depth of 10) feet below the surface. The cutting did not prove of 
muich strati ee value since most of the area was covered by a series of fly lute pits. The earliest lovels, 
however, which were undisturbed, yielded the largest number of ‘Early Painted" sherds found during the work. 
They lay in close askociation with polished stone axes and Trap-Tock flakes. As a whole, the Stone Axe culture 
wis fairly well represented, but the occupation here in the Megalithic period was slight. On the other hand, 
the Andlirs culture was fully ted, 

An incidental (of aerest was that of a road of stone rubble (pl. LXXI B), 1718 feet wide, in the 
latest level of the site. Tt was terraced at intervals to conform with the slope, 


Sites Br, 16A and Br. 168 

In ‘his 1942 excuvation on a site then named Br, 16, Dr. Krishna had reached the natural soil only in a 
limited area. Accordingly, in 1947, the Mysore Archaeological Department, working with tho Archaeological 
Survey, did some further clearance in the western part of the same cutting, naming these clearances Br. 164 
‘and Br. 16B. ‘The natural soil was reached ut an average depth of 14 feet below the surface. Four burial-urns 
(T38 and T39, p. 226, and nos. 3 ond 4, p: 229), of the Stone Axe culture were obtained. 


(iii) Tue Porrery FROM BRAHMAGIRI 


‘As in the description of the sites, so in that of the pottery, the evidence of the 
megalithic structures will be dealt with first, since it is upon the (egalith culture that the 
present investigation is focussed. Subsequently the ceramic material from the town-site 
will be considered in its eee hical sequence, and the Megalith sherds found there will 
take their proper chronological place. 


(e) Pottery from the cists and pit-circles* 


A general survey of the pottery from the cists and pit-circles at Brahmagiri reveals 
the cultural unity of the two classes of monuments. The black-and-red technique and 
the polished surface, normal characteristics of megalithic pottery in India, are common 
to both, as are certain of the ceramic types, notably Types P13 and C13, P14 and Cl4, 
P19 and C19 and variations of P20 and C20. 





1 This and the following sections on the pottery have been prepared mainly by Mr. S.C. Chandra. 
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On the other hand, it must be noted that a number of types ate peculiar to the one or 
the other class. Thus the following ee present in the cists are absent from the 
pits: Types Cl-Cl2, C15-C18 and C21-C30. Likewise, the following types present 
in the pits are absent from the cists: Types PI-P12, P1S-PI8 and P21. 

Funnel-shaped lids in black ware, tulip-shaped vases both in black and black-and-red, 
lipped bowls, cups-on-stand and the big narrow-mouthed jars with pointed hases are the 
striking and peculiar types from the pit-ircles, while small’ double-knobbed lids and three- 
legged vases in dull red ware are equally peculiar to the cists. Fillets of cord-like impressions 
on the rim are peculiar to the big pots from the pit-circles. On the other Baath dncleed 
herring-bone patterns are common to the red-ware vases from both, though more frequent 
in the pit-circles than in the cists, From the chronological standpoint, however, this partial 
differentiation betwecn the ceramic types of the cists and those of the pit-circles 1s dis- 
counted by the evidence of the town-sile. There, types peculiar to the cists—C2, C5, C7 
and Cl8—occur in the same occupation-layer as types peculiar to the pit-circles—Pl, P3, 
P10, Pil and P21. The differentiation noted above is therefore one of usage, not of 
chronology. It has been suggested (p. 196) that the aeDonie of pots containing offerings 
in or beside the open pits induced the employment of certain (notably, heavy lids) 
ae rele in the closed pits, and there are doubtless other factors which cannot now 

infer 

‘The black-and-red ware (pl. CVI)' from the megaliths is generally fine, well baked, and 
brightly polished. The clay used gives a fine paste, and sand, quartz, husk or other tempering 
material is very sparingly used, The pots are wheel-turned, seemingly on a slow wheel. 
‘The black polished ware, distinctive of the pit-ircles, seems to have been fired at a low 
temperature * as it weathers much sooner than the red. This black ware of the megalithic 
sites of South India and the Deccan has been compared to the typical black polished ware 
well known from northern Indian sites," but it should be stressed that the two wares are 
readily distinguishable. The northern black ware has a fine fabric, is yery well fired, has 
a polish giving almost a metallic lustre, and is shaped on a fast wheel; while the black 
megalithic ware is coarser, less well fired, usually not so highly polished and is normally 
potted on a slow wheel! The dull terracotta red ware, usually with a pale drab slip, 
burnished in a few cases, is common both to the cists and to the pit-ircles, though more 
frequent in the former than in the latter. 

‘The Megalith pottery is usually plain and utilitarian in character. Decoration, when 
Present, is simple and primitive, the commonest being bands or fillets of cord-like impressions 


+ The black-and-red effect is due to inverted firing. The upper portion of the pot Is thus in contact 
with the reducing agents present in the combustible materials and tens black, while the lomer portion is 
exposed to the air and turns red as a result of oxidization, 

# Chemist's notes. 


* K. de B, Codrington in Man, 1930, no. 139 (p. 190), For the Northern Black Polished Ware, see Ancient 


ees es Actor lopeal Cini Ate saring 5 the wheal 
* The ical reports on the differance as follows: © 

of the Northern Black Polished Ware 4 have Been subj bo elaborate biog nea Oureabing oad 
then coated with a finely levigited, highly ferruginous clay, and again burnished to smooth the surfabe. The 
pots were then fired under reducing conditions to a ture producing an incipient fusion of the slip, This 
‘scouts for the exceptional hardness and lustre of the pots. In the Megalithic black ware (Southern Block 
Polished Ware) the pots were not finished with so much care. A thin wash of ochetous clay seems to have been 
applied, and the pots fired in a reducing atmosphere at a lower temperature than in the cuse of the Northern 


oe Polished Ware. ‘The slip in the latter stands out as a distinct layor, whereas in the former it is notably 
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on the rim and incised herring-bone or bipinnate leaf impressions on the body. No painted 

was found either in the cists or in the pit-circles at Brahmagiri, but a large painted 

jar, decorated in black on dull red slip was included in a group of Megalith pottery 
deposited prior to the construction of ithic cist VI (below, p. 221). 
A number of the pots bear graffiti, all subsequent to firing (p. 244). 


The following is a classification of the pottery-types from the cists. 
* 


, Figs. 9-12 


Type CI: A partially straight-sided bowl of black-snd-red ware with a thin sharpened rim and an almost 
flat base, Variant Cla has wider sides. Variant C1d is of thicker ware and has a convex profile. Variant Cle 
is-thinner in sectioo, while Variant Cld is a diminutive form of the principal type. This is one of the most com- 
‘mon types from the cits. Analogies come from the Adichanallur urn-field in the Tinnevelly Dist? and the 
N ‘Sangam ury-field in Mysore. 

‘C2: A bowl of black-and-red ware with a thin sharpened rim like that of the previous type. It is 
by a promignt groove round the body and markedly convex base. 

Type C3; A simple You! of black-and-red ware with an externally grooved and slightly everted rim and, 
around base, It is weakly grooved on the outside. “The example illustrated is characterized by graffiti executed 
‘after firing. Variant C3a is smaller than the main type. Variant C3b has two weak grooves on the body, 
Varinnt C3c is distinguished by a slightly concave base, while C3d has a constricted base. Variant C3e tacks 
the external groove at the rim of the main type and has a bulged body with prominent grooves. 

Type C4: A straight-sided bowl of black-and-red ware with a slightly Mared rim and a rounded base. Only 
‘one example of this type was found. 

Type C5: Astraight-sided bow! of black-and-red ware with 1 beaded rim and flat base, Tt is characterized 
by two prominent grooves on the body. Variant Ca (distorted in baking) is more semicircular in profile. The 
only example is marked by ‘executed on the exterior after 

Type C6: A bluntly ca bow! of black-and-red ware with a rim and a slightly concave base, 
Variant C6a is externally grooved and has a rounded base, Only one example each of the type and its variant 


was found. 
emelt A bowl! of black-and-red ware with a thin rim, a slight ledge round the body and 
found base. Variant C70 lacks the ledge of the main type but has a prominent groove. Variant C7b, the only 
example of which ees reer trees eee is eaten are eae Variant C7c has thinner sides and more 
a [ Mel groove on the body. The type as « whole is fairly abundant at Brahmagiri 
but nytep ey hard to find. = oi on ‘A 

ype C8: A bowl of black-and-red ware with a segmental profile, sharpened rim and grooved exterior. 
Variant Co has multiple groovings. Variant C8b is slightly deeper. Analogies ofthis type are common in 

the urnfields of the Tinnovelly District.+ “ay 

Type C9: A anique bow! of black-and-red ware with a slightly everted rim, bluntly carinuted profile and 
rounded ase, Teas groove on the Dy. 

‘Type C10: A rare type of bowl of black-and-red ware, bluntly carinated, with low girth, weakly grooved 
rim and rounded base, "Variant C10q is distinguished by multiple groovings on the body. Variant C10) hus 

rim and lacks the external groovings. 

Type CH: A eatinated lid of dull red ware with a slightly concave profile above and 4 base, 
Variant Cla is smaller but has a more Sage: This typo OF 1M ta Very common kt Acteaieds © 
and elsewhere, and may have had a long I 

Type C12: A rare type of lid of dull red ware with a thin rim, central carination and sagger hase. 
Variant Ci2a has irregular groovings on the inside, Variant C12b has a shorter neck. 





+ Cis an abbreviation for “cist’, P for pit-circle’. 

® A. Rea, Catalogue of Prehistoric Antiquities (Madras, 1915), pl. V1, 13 and pl. X, 3. 
2A. Bruce Foote, Prehistoric and Provohistorie Antiquities (Madras. 1916), ph 30, 234, 15, 
4 Rea, op. cit. pl. VI, 12- 

© Ancient India, 0, 2 (1946), p. 66. 
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Fia. 12. Pottery from the Brahmagiri cists. 


‘Type C13: A dish of bluck-and-red ware distinguished by a sharpened rim and a sagger base. Varinut C134, 
Which has a ludder-like grafito scratched after firing, is of deeper form, Variant C130 hax a grooved exterior 
Though primarily w dish, some vessels of this type muy also have been used as lids. Type P13 (p. 218) isan 
gabigics fora frea the plecices: Analogies ofthe (ype sin oocr ithe urn Sela ser Tneerlly a 


Ci, Ancient India, no. 2 (1946), p- 56. 
Rea, op, cit,, pl. VI, 1, and pl, X, 16. 
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Type C4; A thick dish of dull red ware with a heavy rolled nm and s rounded base. “Type Pls (p. 216) 
is an analogous form from the pit-circles.. A common type. 

Type C15: A dish of blackand-red ware with an incurved rim, grooyed sides and a rounded basc. 
Voriant C}5a js a diminutive form of the main type with a thinner section, 

Type C16: A dish of black-and-red ware with an incurved rim, pronouncedly concave sides demarcated 
by a constriction below itself and the rounded base. Variant Cl6a lacks the prominent concavity of the main type, 
Vers of his type may alto have bon wea ds. Ansloge of thls ype at found at Asthara 

Type C17: A dish of black-and-red ware with « similar incurved rim and a round base, but lacking the 
constriction between side and base, Variant C17a is a diminutive form of the main type with a slightly concave 





base, 
‘Type C18: A catinated bowl of black-and-red ware with a knobbed rim und rounded buse. Tt is characterized 


by multiple external groovings, Analogies of this type occur in the urn-felds at Ti i 
Type C19: A bow! of blick-and-red ware with an everted rim, internally grooved, & Jedged shoulder 
anda rounded bose, Metal vessels of similar shape are uscd in India today as flower vases. P19 (9. 216) 


is an unalogous type from the pit-circles, A rare 

Type C20: A common type of globular vase of dull terracotte-red ware with x low neck, an internally beaded 
and slightly out-turned rim and a round use. Variant C20a is marked by wider Variant C20b is 
pot-bellied with thickened rim and a prominent internal groove. Variant 20¢ is a example with a 
grooved shoulder. It bears graffiti on the body, executed after firing. Variant C20dis a diminutive form of the 
main type, Variant (Ge staged its black-and-sed ware, while C20/%s 4 smaller variety of this. The 





its blac 
black-and-red variants of this type have their analogies in the pit-circlea (ef. Type P20). 

Type C21: A common typeof vase of dl red ware with slightly everted and beaked rim, a globular boty 
and a rounded base. Variant C2ta ix squattish with « wider bulge, Variant C210 has. weak external 


groovings. 

‘Type C22: A rare type of vase of dull ved ware with flaring rim, groaved internally, globular body and 
round hase, “Yuriant C22a is distinguished by a slight cordon on the shoulder. oy i 

‘Type C23: A globular vase of dull red ware with a beaded rim, A rare type. 

Type C24: A common type of vase of dull terracotta-red ware with beavy and internally grooved riin. 
short peek and globular body with rounded base. Variant C2da i lighily squats with a groove on the body. 
‘Variant C24) has an rim and prominent grooves on the outside. Variant C24¢ hus an almost flat rim 
sand thin sides with multiple grooves. 

Type C25: A Yhrec-ledged vessel of dull red ware with an internally beaded rim, wide shoulders ant 
@obular body, Variunt C25q is squatter in oe and has thicker legs, In the earlier excavations at Brahmugiri 
Dr. M. H. Krishna collected a number of such three-legged pots.® Slightly bigger variants of this type have 
been recovered from the excavated. meguihs wt Hulegondi (Chandravalll), Migyer vatition of auch uhree: 
District, 





Jegaed vessels ure Very common in the urn-felds near Perumbair in the Chin 
Type C26: A unique double-knobbed and sharply carinated lid of dull red ware. Tt wus found covering 
pot of type C29. Variant C264, also unique, is emaller and has more pointed knobs. Anuilogies of this type 
do no apeat in a Published megalithic pottery from South India and the Deven 
type C27 jue vase of dull red ware with w slightly undercut rim, » globular body, grooved shoul 
eB KL joa a slightly cut rim, & body, der 


Type C28: A-yaso of dull rod ware with a heavy multi-grooved ri )bular grooved yanded 
base. Variant C28ais a unique example with a tone, loss, saplasenty renal ‘rim and w sli se ope ena 
the neck. It bours three scratched markings on. the body, executed after firing. Variant C28, also unique, 
has incised bipinnate leaf or herring-bone impression on the body 4 and also bears a graffito executed after firing. 
‘Vessels with these multi-grooved.rims are rare in the megalithic sites of South India and the Decoan 





* Anclent India, no. 2 (1946), p. 55, type 8. 
* Rea, op, cit, pl. VI, 3. 

ill Address, Anthropology and Archaeology Section, Indian Science Congress, 1942: 

{ Bands of bipinnate leaf or terring-bone impressions are common decorations om megalithic pottery 

‘South India and the Decean. a Tg be im a 

Powe with grooved rims are, however, common in the Megatithic culture lovels thractie. of 

Brahmagiri (see p. 236). ak 
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‘Type €29: A unique globular vessel of burnished red ware with « grooved rim and a slight groove and 
cordon round the neck. It és decorated with two rows of incised bipinnate leaf or herring-bone impressions 
‘and beats post-firing graffiti, Tt was found covered with the double-knobbed lid of type C26, 

Type Cal: A woe pesreped vessel of barished red ware with a high neck, fexturelss rim and pro- 

ive. 


The following is a classification of pottery-types from the pit-crcles. 


Fics. 13-16 


Pl: A rare type of elongated vase of black polished ware with carinated shoulder and | tapes 
body. The pronounced a sboulder provided a eating for Ids of type P which in two casct were found actully 
in position. Variant Plo js distinguished by a cordon on the shoulder. Variant P16 also has a cordon, pe 
its rim. is more elaborately fuceted. Analogies to the general type have been found fn a ‘barrow’ at Anantpur ! 
(now in the Madras Museum) and in a port-holed cist at Savandurg, about 22 miles W.S.W. of Bangalore (now 
in the Bangalore Museum). 

Pope 22) A Snaelshaped lit of binck poliabed, ware with incurved lp, multiple groove, dad solid 

Handle. Funnel-shaped lids with knobbed terminals are common in the megalithic sites or Sour Todt 

the Decean but only one other example with the ring-terminal has been noticed (below, p. 274). 

Type P3; A rare type of funnol-shuped lid of black polished ware with a beaded rim, multiple grooves and 
‘convex top. Vuriant P32 has’ partially everted rim and 2 pointed top. 

Type P4: A funnel-shaped lid of black potished ware with a beaded rim and a flat top. Variant Pda has 
fan extremly thin section and graceful profile, while Pab differs from the main-type in being more conical. An 
analogous type comes from a Srpled ft Chikkajala, 17 miles NINE. of Bangalore 

ne DEEEE A rue ope of of blick-and-red ware with sides sharply incurved near 

anda flat top, Only two Secon one fitted within the other, were found, in Megalith IX. 

ype P6: A squattish conical bowl or lid of black polished ware with a slightly beaded lip, « ledged shoulder, 
and a pointed base, Variant Péa, smaller than the main type, has a more pronouncedly beaded rim and 
sharply pointed bate. Analogous types in back-endired ware come from the Adichamallr armel, Thnevell 





“Type P7 js a variant of « similar type in red ware. 

27: A rare type of vessel of dull red ware, found in use as a tid, with a flat rim, an oval mouth, and a 

Aberpl carne aa prooved. wai tapering down to & base. _Variant Pla i squat in shape and has 

a.flanged rim. Type P6 is similur but is of black ware. types in black-and-red ware come from the 
Adichanallur urn-feld.+ 

sae A smnall carinated bow! of black polished ware with an everted and rim and a rounded 


It ig distinguished by a groove round the neck and a fattened band round the body. An analogous 
fiph spies icns tha we bol nar Perumbair, Chingleput Dist. 
Type P9: A unique bowl of black polished ware with straight sides above a central carination, a thin 
‘sharpened rim, and round base, 
ype P10: A rare type of bow! of black polished ware with a slightly undercut rim, earinated shoulder and 
se pecng 1 un be Variant Pl0a has a thick everted rim and has a less pronounced carination 
the main t 
Type Pit: Ahallow tulip-shaped vase wih a flared and everted rim, x ledge round the body and a rounded 
aie.” Tt fe invariably grooved on the inside. This type is found in both black and black-and-red_ wares. 
Variant Pita, ok ar ete sect Skt pe type but has u slightly flattened base. Variant 
PID is wider und bas u more faring and thickened rim, while variant Pllc has an externally beaked rim and a 
internal depression corresponding to the external ledge. Variant Pld has an externally grooved tim. 
occurence ofthis general type i defisite stratified levels of the babiation areas at Brahmagisi provides 
‘ani important link between them and the megaliths. The type is fairly common at Brahmagiri but analogies 
-elsewhere have 110t been.noticed, 


| Brave Fonte, Catlogue of reir Amis, pl. XXXL, 1231, 
pe 

f 
ioe 5 Tid, pl X, 8 15, 
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‘Type PI2: A tare type of short, wide-mouthed vessel of black polished ware, characterized by » 
globular cup with an externally grooved rim and a hollow stem. Analogies to this type come from the 
‘Adichanallur (Tinnevelly) wm-feld,? and from Vellalur in the Coimbatore Dist.* ‘The use of these. vessels is 
not known; they may have been cups or incense-burners, or even # ring-stand to hold round-bottomed vesse!s* 

Type P13: A shallow dish of black-and-red ware distinguished by a ‘vettioal rim, bluntly carinated 
sides ‘and rounded base. Variant Pla replaces the carination with # groove, ‘Though primarily uscd as 
dishes, vessels of this shape may also have been used as lids. The type is a common one and is analogous to 

C13 from the cists, 
stair P14: A shallow dish of red ware with thick gritty core, clubbed rim, and rounded baye. It has a 
slightly corrugated interior. Variants Pida and } aro shallower, differ slightly im the shapo of the rints, and 
Jack the inner corrugations, Type C14 fs an analogous type from the cists. jscomca tre, 

Type PIS: A vase of red ware with a heavy, internally grooved rim and a glohulir body. Variant 150 
(eens cue i metas orenpteF W  reeat a aam Tr bears 4 

ffito, executed a 
Eo Type PIG: A tare type of bowl of black polahed ware with a Morizontal tim, aad spout, and rounded 


profile, Possibly a milk-bowl. A similar vessel fn the Madras Museum was found at Patpad, ‘Banganapalle 
State, south of Kurnool.« 


nee TE pot-bellied vase with « thin uematite slip on the exterior. It has an everted rim, 
internally beaked, and 2 pointed base. As, with the possible exception of P12, no ring-stunds ware found in 
the Brakmagiri megaliths, it is presumed that such pointed Vessels were fixed to the » 


‘Type PIS: A globular jar of dull red ware with a fhinged and prooved rim and a round base. The shoulder 
is grooved. Variant P18a has a flatter rim with internal beak and external groove. The only example of this 
variant has a post-firing graffito on the body. Variant P1Xb bias un externally beaded and Iheatked rim 
‘The only example hs three oblique lines on the outside, incised after firing. ‘The general type, supported on 
Fingestands, is yee in the Adichanallur urn-field,® 

Type P29: A rare type of curinated bow! of black-and-red ware with heavy everted rim and a rounded 
‘have, ” Variant PI9¢ has a more sharpened rim and profile. Type C19 is an analogous type from the clsts, 

Type P20: A vase of blacke-and-rod ware with a flaring rim, w globular body, and a rounded hase. ‘There 
lire & slight lodge at the shoulder and a girth-groove. 720s an re ein Varian Wl beat poeta gall; 
20 has a slightly flattened base, and P20b has a more emphatic rim. Variant P20e is  courser eximple with 
thioker walls. Variant P2)d has s beaded rim and multiple grooves on tho body. Type C20 is an analogous 
type from the cists, A conimon type. 

‘Type P21: A large round-bottomed jar with a flanged rim bearing multiple grooves with incised herring- 
bone pattern, On the body are two bands of incised zigzag pattern between grooves, Variant P2la is a unique 
example with cord impressions on the rim, concentric grooves and slashes on the shoulder and bipinnate leat 


incisions between grooves on the body: The type is common ut Bralmugirt, but ave not 
fppiliat Gas iy \ype ‘ot Brubmagiri, but analogies elvewhere hi 


The grouping of the pottery-types in the Bralmoyiri cists and pit-etrctes 


“The types described above were grouped as follows in the cists and pit-cirelos in 1947, The 
figure in brackets after each type-symbol indicates the number of examples nis ron ini 


MEGALITH I (cist) + Cla{l), Clai2), C32), C3e(5), C4(1), C501), CHI), CTe(I), CtOal2, C106(1), 
MEGALITH IL (pity PAC), me 1, Th Pa) P3at Z (2), e : 502), 
a , 1 P21), P3(1), PH), 1 PHT), : PAS), 

pi at , 1), P6(I), PIA2), Pi4at!), 


4 Rea, op. cit., ph VII, nos. 3 and 22. 
* Bruce Foote, op, cit, pl. XXIV, no. 1093, 
4 Rea, op. eit, ph VE 15, 
Bruce Foote, Anilan Prehistoric antl Protolistorie Antgaites, pl. 26. 
® Vessals with pointed bases are common in the urn-elds of Tinnevelly District, where they were supported 


fing. 
© Rea, op. cit, pl, VIN, 7. 
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Fig, 14, Pottery from the Bratmasirt piteireles. 
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P20a 





























P20b 
Frio. 15. Pottery from the Brakmogirl pit-circles. 
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MEGALITH IV (cist) +» CXS), C3aQ2), C3e(1), CZ, C72), CTA). C82), C81), CHI), C10(2), 
C12), Cl2aZ), C141), C183), C11), C2O(1), C221), C24(H), C24al2), 
C24b(2), C26a(1), C284), C28H(1), C301) 


MEGALITH Vi(cist), C(I), C2(1), C3(1), CLEC). C191), C2340. 
MEGALITH VI(cist)  <. CBa(1), C1I(1), C142), C191), C20a(1). C21(2), C21a{1), C242). 

MEGALITH VII (pit) PI(1), P32), PA3), P44(I), P6(3), Péa(1), P82), P91), P10), P1Ga(1), Pilot), 
Pile(l), P12), aah PI30(1), PHAN), PIO), PIT(I), PIS(I), PI93), 
P20c(1), P20eC1), P2 

MEGALITH VIII (cist). Cra C132), isa). “CIH{1), C2OH(1), C216(1), C24H), C26(1), C27, 

MEGALITH IX (pit) .-PI(I), PAI), P52), P62), P71), Pa(1). PLIGG), PLLA), PIId), PLb(1), 
PiSa(1), PI6(1), Pt8e(1), PI8H(1), PIX1), P2002), P20a(1), P2OH(1), P23), 
P2ta(l)- 

MEGALITH X (cist)... C14), Clafl), Clad(t), C3G), C3a(}), C361), C53), C502), C7H(1), C1001), 


C1Ob1), C111), CHa(i), Catt), C12H(1), C130(1), C152), Ct5e), C162), 
C16alt), C172), C20(4), C2Dd( 1), C2e( 1), C22(1), C22u(1), C23), C2KY, 
C2kef1), C25), C2Bal1), 

MEGALITH XA (small cist) Chb(1), Cle), C20/(1). 

MEGALITH XB (small cist) C6a(1). 

MEGALITH XC (small cist) Cle(1), C2(1), C17a(1). 


(/) Other Megalith pottery from the cemetery area (fig. 17) 


Two groups of pottery of ‘megalithic’ fabric were found in deposits preceding the 
construction of ae of xe lithic cists. 

Group A. s (fig. 17, 1-3) occurred together in an accumulation which 
overlay a floor pats Davee with stone slabs a0, underlay the surface-soil existing 
at the time of the eonstioton ‘of cist V._ They are presumably therefore of appreciably 
garlier date (sce section, pl. LXXXVIII). Nevertheless, no. 1, though not represented in cist 
V, is a familiar megalithic type and occurs in cists VITI and X and pit-circle VII (Types C13 
and P13; above, pp. 213 and 216). No. 2 is a new type, without parallels sitet in the 
cists or in the pit-circles. No. 3 is similar to Types C19 and P19 (above, ves PP. 214 and 216); 
it actually occurs in the overlying cist V, and is also present in cists IV and VI and pit- 
circles VIT and IX, 

1. Dish of black-and-red ware with internally beaded rim and slightly concave base. 
2. Globular bow! of black-and-red ware with thin sharpened rim, short neck and round base. 
3. Carinated vase of blick-and-red ware with flared mouth, beaded rim and rounded base. 


jroup B. Eleven Gre (fig. 17, 4-13) were found in ital Partially floored with slabs 
eae and prior to cist VI (see section, pl. LXXXIX) ina precisely equivalent to that 
containing Group A. Nos. 4 and 5 have analogies in cist V1 itself and Meee Group A, 
no. 3, Nos. 6-13 are absent from the cists and pies, but nos. 6, 7 and 8 and one 
broken pot of the same type (not ape) resemble Seon fs) no. 2, “The large painted 
jar, no. 12, is the only vessel from the Megalithic culture h is in any way comparable 
with the painted pottery of the Brahmagiri Stone Axe culture IA, but differs from the latter 
in being wheel-turned. 
Catind vas of Scent ware with slightly undercut rim and rounded base. 

ily carinated vase of black-and-red ware with beaded rim and rounded base. 
Globular bow! of black-snd-red ware with thin sharpened rim, grooved neck and rounded: base: 

ly carinated gtobular bow! of bisck-and-red ware with thin sharpened rim and rounded base 
himtly cafinated obular bow! of black-and-red ware with thin sharpened rim, weakly grooved neck, 

and. rounded base. 








ers 
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9. Deep bluntly curinted bowl of black-and-red ware with bended rim and rounded base. 
10. Bottlenecked yessel of dull red ware with beaded rim, globular body and thick round base. 
11. Conical how! of black-and-red ware with externally grooved rim and rounded base. Analogies 
occur in the trn-fields near Tinnevelly.? 
12. Large painted jar with externally beuked rim, short neck, globular body and rounded base, The 
‘painted decoration in dark ochre, applied after firing on & dull red slip, consists of horizontal bands 
ple hor 


‘and multiple horizontal crescents. 
13, Neck-fragment of s large jar of dull red ware with flaring rim and globular body. 


(g) Pottery from the town-site 


As indicated above (p. 199), the occupation of the town-site falls into three main phases, 
with a subdivision of the earliest. 


1A.) Brahmagiri Stone Axe culture, 
TI. Megalithic culture. 
1. Andhra culture. 
The pottery illustrated from the town-site is prefixed with the index-letter T. 


Pottery of the Brahmagiri Stone Axe culture 


In contradistinction to the wheel-made pottery of the later cultures, all the pottery 
of the Brahmagiri Stone Axe culture is hand-made. Throughout both subaivtaiouial this 
culture, the predominant ware is of a coarse grey fabric, sometimes with a thin slip of the 
same clay. Most of it is Coe made, but a proportion of the sherds shows polish, 
particularly in the higher levels. A dominant type throughout is that of a round-bottomed 
vessel with plain, Esgatly everted rim. It is evident, that the subdivisions are variations 
oC an ave ally integral culture, of which the earlier phase is somewhat more ¢laborate 

jater. 

Sub-phase TA. Evidence of this subdivision occurred at the base of the cuttings Br, 17, 
21, 22 and 23, and, as noted above, there was stratigraphical evidence of an interruption 
in the occupation of Br, 21 at the end of the Paes Naren Alongside sherds of coarse grey 
pots similar to those characteristic of sub-phase 1B, weie two olased of pottery which are 
absent from the latter; namely, painted pottery and incised pottery. ie I found 
in pe limited area exposed were too fragmentary to indicate the shapes employed in these 
two classes. 

‘The painted sherds have alternatively a red or a buff slip. Those with a red slip are 
Wurnished and according to the Archaeological Chemist, see to have been ees, 
Those with a buff slip are neither burnished nor ee ‘The two categories occur together. 
The painted decoration is applied after firing; the pigment is ochre * with a predominantly 
brownish purple colour, The sherds are too 1 to indicate the range of pattern, but 
this appears to haye been of a simple character, including curved lines possibly representin; 
in some cases a summary and highly plant-pattern (see pl. CVIT ani 


fg 1) : 
incised sherds represent clementary herring-bone or criss-cross patterns. 

» Rea, op. cit., ply V1, 27, and pl. VIN, 5. 

ee esa ae 
7 jis it Pottery is 'remurkably similar to xome Indus Valley pottery” 
is without any sort of foundation. There is no resemblance i 
is sy sot aie whuiscever, technically or artistically, betwee t 
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FiG, 17, Other Megalith pottery from the cemetery area, % 
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Figs. 18:19 


Tl. Reslipped burnished und saltglazod shord with curvilinear decoration in a dark ocherous pigment. 
(Bee VM, 5) 
T paalpped hurisod and salt glazed sherd with two dark ocherous bands, 
TA. Bull-slipped sherd with conventionalized plunt-pattern in dark ochre. (See also pl. CVI, 6.) 
TA. Bulf-slipped sherd with cordon painted in chocolate colour; incisions, above and below. (See also 
CVI, 12.) 
TS. puttalippad cordoned sherd with bluck oblique lines. 
T6. Bull-slipped sherd with curvilinear decoration in durk ochre. (See also pl. CVIT, 9.) 
7. _Red-slipped burnished and salt-glazed sherd with dark ocherous bands, 
TS. Red-stipped burnished and salt-gluzed sherd with crisscross bands in dark ochte, (See also 
pl. CVI 7), 
Red-slipped burnished and salt-glazed sherd with bands in dark: ochre. 
Pinkish bufl-slipped sherd with bands in dark ochre. (See also pl. CVI, 2), 
Huftslipped sherd painted with conventionalized plant-pattern in dark ochre. (See also pl, CVE, 10.) 
Butl-lipped sherd with horizontal chocolate bunds, (See also pl. CVIL, 3,) 
ufF-slipped sherd with brown bands. (See also pl. CVI, 8.) 
Buff-slipped sherd with dark ocherous bands. (See also. pl, CVI, 1.) 
Grey-slipped sherd with horizontal brownish purple bands. (See also pl. CVE, 4.) 
Red-slipped burnished and salt-plazed aherd with a dark ocherous band, 
Red-slipped burnished and salt-glazed sherd with dark ocherous bands, 
‘Cordoned sherd with light brown stip. 
Grey-slipped sherd. with incised crisscross pattern. (See also pl, CVI, 11,) 
Grey-slipped shor with irregular incisions. 
Bufl-slipped sherd with irregular incisions. 
Grey-slipped inoised sherd, (See alto pl. CVIL, 13,) 
Grey-slipped incised sherd. (See also pl. CVI, 14.) 
Bufl-stipped sherd with incised herring-bone pattern. (See also pl. CVI, 15,) 
Rimfragment of « jar of dull prey Ware with a splayed mouth. Vessels of this shape, used as urn 
burial are dominant spe throughout both the phases ofthe Brahmagii Stone Axe culture, 
Rim-frigment of a jar of dull grey ware with a flared mouth, 
Rim-fragment of a vase of dull urey ware with flaring mouth, 
Wiss isgwiont of 8 vas Of grey ask ware with ‘ring mouth. 
Rim-frogment of a yase of dull grey ware, 
Rimsfragment of a vase of red ware, slightly burnished with « flaring mouth. 
Fragment of a large rimless bowl of grey ware with w light brown slip, 
Rim-fragment of « bow! of grey ware with an external groove just below the mouth, 
Wimfagment of sallow basin of grey ware witha chal ip 
Spouted vessel of coarse ware with n thin terracotta-red slip. Spouts il joghout 
MeiB* phpts ofthe Bralmagin Sinoe Ang mares Pen ec soma feature toe 


35. \Neck-fragment of 4 bottle-neéked vessel of red ware with x slightly beaded rim. other 
hhund have been large funnel-spout), ales NT 





‘Sub-phase 1B. A majority of the sherds from the ion-débris jis sub-phase 
represent pots similar in shape and fabric to the Teyestoen burial ate philly es the 
ee nae ca ee fe similar type was found. in a grave-pit cut into 
ie earliest si of legalith culture on site Br. nnfirms the overlay 
BE a atest by ot ces pee Ss 
__ These burial-urns are f , generally dull mottled grey i id 
micaceous in texture, and in most cases indifferently baked. In pi a ‘nadenes fe the 
surface polished, They have a globular body with a wide mouth, flared rim and rounded 
base, and of an average measure 13 inches in etek and 12 inches in diameter at the mouth. 
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FIG, 19. Pottery of the Braloagiri Stone Axe culture IA. 


Tie it in. which Sheet rurne. were snsertet were 1Sually noimmoce Han sunkyont 0jaccom- 

‘odate them. The skeletal remains contained by the urns were invariably those of small 
children whose bodies had been tightly folded to fit into the restricted space. In a few 
cases, where disturbance and adv: hares aie taken place, itwas not possible to adlirm 
that the body had been buried intact, but the evidence is not clear enough to establish 
deliberate accra such as occurred in the megalithic cists. Only one um 
contained an accompan: but this was of ional importance in that it 
consisted of a small tod (pin of bronze (fig. 41, pore a ha nly eo eee toe 
conned of Sal od i The urns were usually covered either with a bowl placed 
weeightioe taverted, ar outh ine lover talfote teoker a, 


Figs. 20-21 
Eight of the burial-urns are here illustrated (T3643) to represent the range of the type, 
736, Burial-urn from the lower part of sub-phase IB in cutting Br. 21 (layer 15. in section, 
together Sgt cep 








infane. fee ei ars ces 3 cho ye 
737, nual elm eof ig 9. Tthasa more widely 

een ‘The skeletal remains consisted of the broken akull, some toda few long 
738. Pe ican crea eek gk oe Ree ae i citing Be $B. It contained the 
739. 


from a middle stratum of 1B in cutting Br, i 
eit sub phase 1B in cutting Br, 16B. It contained the decayed skeleton 
26 
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Brahmagirl; painted and incised pottery of the “Stone Axe’ culture LA 
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A, Bralunagirt: won-burlal wo.'T38,*Stane Axe’ culture, (Unr yawn into halves for 
‘Me extraction of the bones.) 








B. Burial ow site Br. 17, ‘Stone Axe’ culture. (4 spouted pot hay been removed 
From the heal of the skeleton. See pl, CX.) 





PLATE CX 





Brabmcagiri: grave with spouted vessel at the head; 
*Stone Axe’ culture (of. pl. CIX By 
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Fic, 20, Burial-urns of the Brahmagiri Stone Axe culture 1B. } 
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‘T40. 
T40a, 
Tal, 
Ta2, 


Tea, 
743, 






T43 


T44 1 











Fig, 21, Burlal-pottery of the Brahmagiri Stone Axe culture 1B, 


Surial-urn from the lowest stratum of sub-phase TB in cutting Br. 17. Tt contained an infunt’s skull, 
ribs and a few long-bones, and was found covered with a bowl (T'40a) of the sume fabric, 

Fragment of a bow! used as a lid for burial-urn T40, 

Burial-urn from x middle stratum of sub-phase 1B in cutting Br. 17, It contained an infant's skull, 
broken ribs and a few long bones. Above these lay the fragmentary base of another urn, which must 
Originally have served as a lid. 


Burial-urn from the upper part ofsut TB incutting Br. 17. Tt differs from the usual type in having 
rice and e Bones of an 


wt dark polished. sur groove at the hase of the neck. It contained the 
infant, and was covered with an inverted bowl (T'2a) of the same fabric. 

Bove of coarse grey ware with an external depression below a sharpened rim, wod as Tid for buil- 
urn TA2, 


of special in that it had been deposited in an otherwise megalithic stratum (site 
Br. 22A). It differs from the uswal type in having a relutively narrower girth, {t was covered with 
the lower balf of another urn (see pl. CIX B). Above a few small bones at the bottom of the urn lay 
‘a bowl similar to T36a, 
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TH. bowl of coarse grey ware used as 2 cover for burial urn no, 4 (not illustrated) in Br. 16B. A 
Tipped. bow, but of the black polished megalithic fubric, came from pit-circle VII (see above, 
p.216, Type P16), 


T45, Bluntly carinated bowl of course grey ware with an appreciable external depression below the rim, used 
‘as a lid for a badly broken burial-urn (not ilfustrated), no. 7 in Br. 17, 

TA6, Vessel with funnel-spout, of coarse grey ware, found beside the inhumation burial in tower stratum 
of sub-phaso IB in cutting Br, 17, along with two small bowls (T46a and 6) of similar fabric. The 
funnetled vessel, for which a possible function hus been suggested on p. 203, lay above the broken 
skull, while the two small bowls were placed near the upper ends of the two femurs (pls. CTX B and CX), 


Note on burial-urns not illustrated 


Burial-urn Br. 17, no. 1, from an upper stratum of sub-phase TB, was fragmentary. It contained the broken 
So, some stead few Jong-bones ofa small child, The fragments of a lid, made from part of a bowl, were 
obtained. 


Burial-urn Br. 17, no. 2, from an upper stratum of sub-phase IB, contained an infant's skeleton, ‘The broken 
‘Fim of « bowl which had probably been used as a lid was found adhering to the mouth of the urn. 

Buriaburn Br, 17, no, 3, from an upper stratum of sub-phaso IB, was fragmentary. Only a few small human 
‘bonss were feft at the bottom, 

Burial-urn Br. 17, no. 7, from % middle stratum of sub-phase Ih, was covered with a greyish black bowl 
(T45, above). ‘The contents comprised a few small decayed bones, 

Burial-urn Br. 17, no, 9, from a Jower stratum of sub-phase IB, was badly crushed and only a few small 
human bones were obiained. A bowl (lid) hud collapsed into the urn, 

Burial-ura Br. 21, no, 1, from a lower stratum (layer 15) of sub-phase IB, was badly disturbed, only the 
Tower half being available. Tt contained some much-decayed infant-bones, 

Buriat-urn Br, 21A, no. 1, from a lower stratum (layer 15) of sub-phase 1B, was smaller than the usual types 
it had been much disturbed, but retained fragments of a child’s skull, a few ribs und some long-bones. 

Burial-urn 21A, no. 2, from the lowest stratum of sub-phase IB, was alio badly broken, The skeletal remains, 
hich were smch decry, comprved 8 child's skull and a few Jong-bones, ‘The urn was covered with un 
inverted basin. 

Burialurn 16B, no. 3, from a lower stratum (layer 14) of sub-phase 1B, contained a few infant-bones. 

Burial-umn 16B, no, 4, from the lower part of sub-phaso TB, was much disturbed. 1t contained the bones 
of an infant, and was covered with a lipped bowl (T44), 


Figs. 22.23 


‘To supplement the burial-urns, sherds representing the range of types from the occupation-layers of the 

Stone Axo culture, sub-phase IB, aro here udded, a ee gpk 

T47, Rim of a large jar of dull grey ware with splayed mouth, similar to the burial-urns. Scratchings on the 
exterior seem to be due to wiping with a handful of grass during manufacture, This sherd is from 
‘a middle stratum of sub-phase IB, but the type recurs mt. 

‘TAS, Vaso of dull grey ware with Baring rim and globular body, a diminutive form of the burialurn type: 
from an upper stratum of sub-phase 1B. 

749. eek tego tk rated fee Wa on otros essed stratum 

si . 

TSO, Rim of a vase of grey ware; from s middle stratum of sub-phase TB. 

TSl, Rim of a vase of brownish buff ware; from an upper stratum of sub-phase 1B, 

TS2. Neck of a bottle-necked vessel of grey ware with widely splayed mouth; from a middle stratum of sub= 


phase TB. 
TS3. Rim of'a vessel of grey ware with widely splayed mouth ; from u lower stratum of sub-phase TB. 
‘TS4. Sherd of light grey ware with slightly undercut rim; from a lower stratum of sub-phase IB. 
TSS, Sherd of dull grey ware with an everted rim; from a lower stratum of sub-phase 1B. 
756, Rim of red ware with internal projection ; from a lower stratum of sub-phase 1B. 
157. oe ‘of dull grey ware, roughly scratched before baking; from an upper stratum of sub~ 
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‘TSB. 


Fraprest of bowl of black burnished woe with Internal ad extornal grooves; fron a mada stein 
of sub- 
rion epee a ee eo from a lower stron of stb-phane TB 
Globular bowl of polished brown-and-black ware with incurved and weakly grooved rim; from an 
stratum of sub-phsse IB. The fabric and tochnique of firing of this and balf-a-dozen other 
from the upper levels of sub-phase TB show some affinity with thowo of the megalithic wars 
‘and may be ascribed to the influence of the latter, 
Bowl of dull grey ware with featureless rim; from the lowest stratum of sub-phase IB. A familiar type 
thoughout this period. 
Fragment of « bow! of polished brown-and-black ware with featureless rim; from an upper stratum of 
sub-phase 18, 
Fragment of'a bowl of black polished ware with featureless rim; from an upper stratum of sub-phase 1B. 
Fi ‘of 4 bow! of light grey ware with thin sharpened rim, slightly inourved ; from a middle stratum 
of sub-phase 1B, 
Fragment of a bowl of dull grey ware with slightly concave profile below a thin sharpened rim; from 
‘an upper stratum of sub-phase IB. 
of «baw of rediah bat ware with eae groove Slow the rim; from an upper stratum 
att 
ag whe with 4 slight external depression below the rim; from a middle stratum of sub- 





fa bowl of black polished ware with slightly Beaded rim; from an upper stratum of sub- 
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Fig, 23. Pottery of the Brahmagiri Stone Axe culture. t 
Fi ofa bow! of black polished ware with slightly out-turned rim; from an upper stratum of sub- 
it of a bowl of black polished ware with carinated shoulder; from an upper steatum of sub- 
Sel So ofl poy wire wit hin sharp si a onde from an upper stratum of 
Sal bon of dull rey wero wih thin sharpened tm, hick sides and ft bese; from an wppor strapon 


of sub-phase IB, 
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‘T73, Shallow bow! of dull grey ware with thin sharpened rim and rounded base; from 4 lower stratum of 
1B. 


sub-phase 
‘TTA, Fragment of a pedestal of black polished ware from an upper stratum of sub-phuase IB.. It ia characterized 
Me Tisclie Vca.alba puel te jesse of the tase sad ee otragad a sa sees ek Fs 
Eisner ied nck were algly from a middle: of sub-phiase 1B, 
775, ofa pedestal of black ware, slightly polished; from a middle stratum of s . 
776, Fragment of a funnel-spout of black polished ware from the lowest stratum of yub-phase IB, Similar 
funnels occur throughout the Stone Axe culture but are more common in tbe lower than in the upper 


levels. 
T77. Fragment of a lipped spout of dull grey ware; from a lower stratum of sub-phase TB, Lipped spouts 
are fnirly frequent throughout this 
78. Fragment of a lipped spout of polished brown-and-black ware; from un’ upper stratum of sub- 
IB. 


179. Sherd of dull grey ware, petforated before firing; from an upper stratum of sub-phase IB, Only one 
other perforated sherd was found in the débris of this culture. ‘The shape of the complete vessel is 
unknown, 


Pottery of the Brahmagiri Megalith culture 


The pottery from Phase II of the town-site is characterized by the distinctive 
*mogalithic’ fabric. It was turned on the slow wheel and has a poli and brightly 
coloured black-and-red or all-black surface (above, p. 208). This evolved ceramic industry 
is essentially distinct both from its coarse, hand-made predecessor of Phase I and from its 
more sophisticated successor of Phase III, although significant overlaps with both have 
been noted above (p. 200; cf. fig. 8). 

‘The ‘megalithic’ sherds from the town-site show a wide range of types, some of which 
are represented in the cists and pit-circles, whilst others are peculiar to the occupation- 
levels. Of the latter, a unique black, highly polished bowl-fragment (T110, below) deserves 
special mention by reason of its high quality. The types common to townsite and 
megaliths occur throughout the occupation-leyels, indicating that the forms peculiar to these 
represent difference of usage, not of chronology. 

The bural:types represented on the town-site are Cl, C3, C7, C13, C14, C19 and 
Pl, P3, Pil, P13, Pl4 and P19. “The commonest types in order of frequency are the tulip- 
shaped vases, P11; carinated bowls, Ty 19 and P19; dishes with incurved rims, 
‘Types C13 and P13; and bowl and C7. 

Bea slashing (imitating cord) and incised herring-bone are the only decorative 
features of this Sell Graffiti are rare on the townsite bat are common on the burial- 
pottery (see p. 244), 

Figs. 24-26 


‘The following sherds from the occupation-layers of the Megalith culture (Phase I) illustrate the range of 
types. 
‘T80. Bow! of polished bluck-and-red ware with sharpened rim, analogous to megalithic ; 

Ice at of Pha A common pe eae LIC ety 
Tél, Bowl of polished black-anid-red ware with sharpened rim and round comparable 
crea, peti megaltic type C2 from a Jowet stratum of Phase eat sar!) 

. Bowl of polished blsch-and-red ware with sharpened rim, distinguished by external j 
ves, 5 lam loner stratum of Phase por 
bowl of polished bluck-and-red ware with sharpened rim, bi external grooves, 
Parable with megalithic type C3e; from a lower stistum of Phase : a 


‘TS. Bowl of black ‘ware with extern: i i . 
A pease oy lly grooved rim, comparable with megalithic type C3; from 
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Fis. 24, * Megalithic" pottery from the Brahmagiri town-site. 
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Bra, 25,“ Megalithic’ pottery from the Brakmagiri town-site. 
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Fig, 26, * Megalithic’ pottery from the Brahmagir| townsite. 


Bowl of poled Bice and-ed ware with rim and external groove, unslogous to megalithic 

; from a lower stratum of Phase 11. A common type. 

Bowl of polished black-and-red ware with sharpened rim and two external grooves; from a lower stratum. 
of Phase Lf. 


- Bow! of polished black-and-red ware Wwith sharpened rim and multiple external grooves, comparable 


‘with megalithic type C8a; from a lower stratum of Phase M1, 

Dish of pollabed blac: and-trown ware with «slightly Inurved rim, enalogout to mepalthic type C13 

P13; from a lower stratum of Phase Lf. A common type. 

Dither polished black-and-red ware, of deeper form than TRS; from an upper stratum of Phase IT, 

Dish of polished black-and-red ware with carination and incurved rim; from a Jower stratum of Phase 1 

Dish of dull red waro with # heavy rolled rim, comparable with megalithic types C14 and PLS; from 

fi sibs ‘of earnated bowl of black bighly polished ith, tod rim, comparable with 
ragment of carinated bowl of bi ware with an everted rim, lo 
upilthin typed C19 and P19; from a lower vents of Phase TL A common type 

Fragment of a carinated bow! of black polished ware with grooved rim, reconstructed from megalithie 
types C19 and P19; from a lower stratum of Phase TI. 

Fragment of a carinated bowl of black polished wore; from a lower stratum of Phase TI. 

Fragment of'semall bluntly carnaed bow of blac: polished wae wits sight eveied vi fom 

stratum of Phase IL, 

Frmgment of « carinated bowl of black-and-brown ware with an everted tim, internally grooved, and 
‘beuting a post-firing graffito on the body; from an upper stratum of Phase I. 

cen deep carinated bow! of black polished ware with an everted rim, comparable with 

P 19a; from a lower stratum of Phase I. 

Beet jongated vase of black polished ware, restored from miegalithio type PL; from « lower 

stratum of Phase If. A rare type. 





799. A diminutive form of the previous type: from a lower stratum of Phase 11. 


Fragment of a conical lid of blick polished ware, restored from megalithic type P3; from a lower stratum 
‘of Phase Il. A rare type. 
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TIO. Fragment of a conical lid of black polished ware with incuryed lip, restored from megalithle \ype P3; 
from a lower stratum of Phase If. 

102. Fragment ef« conical dof black plished ware with exiernl grooves, restored fk) megalithic type F3; 
Trom a lower stratum of Phase If. 

T103. Shallow tulip-shaped bow! of pollahed black-and-red ware with a median ledge round the body, analogous 
to megalithic type PI1; from a lower stratum of Phase I! A common megalithic type, especially 


in the lower strata. 
‘T1O$. Similar bowl ; from a lower stratum of Phase II, 
7105. Globular bow! of biack-and-brown ware with thin, eyerted rim and internal grooves; from « 


Jower stratum of Phase If, A rare type. 

106, Fragment of a bow! of polished black-and-red ware with globular boy, everted rim and carinated 
shoulder; from a lower stratum of Phase Tl. A rare type, 

‘TIO7, Fragment of a bowl of black polished ware with globular body, beaded rim and slightly eldgéd shoulder ; 
from a lower stratum of Phase Tl. A rare type. 

‘TIOR, Fragment of a © bowl of brown, highly polished ware with beaded rim and bluntly carinuted 
shoulder; from stratum of Phase 17. 

TIO9. Fragment of a unique small bow! of light red ware; from a lower stratum of Phase Tt, 

‘THO, Frogment of a unique straight-sided bowl of black highly polished ware with thin wally, sharpened rim, 
and multiple grooves; from u lower stratum of Phuse T1, 

TI1L, Fragment of a vase of black-and-red ware with a pronounced concavity of the sides above w lodged 
shoulder; from a lower stratum of Phaso TI. A raro 

TH12. Rim of dull red ware with cordon; from a lower stratum of Phase I. 

THI3. Rim of red: ware with heavy groove; from « lower stratum of Phase 11. 

THI. Thick grooved rim of red ware; from « lower stratwn of Phase I, 

‘THIS, Grooved rim of brown ware; from a lower stratum of Phase Il, 

TH6, Grooved rim of red ware; from a lower stratum of Phaso IT, 

M sim of red ware with a slight cordon on the neck; from un upper stratum of Phase tt. 
TIL8, Multigrooved rim of dull brown ware; from « lower stratum of Phase IT, 
THD. Veuel of dark brown. ware with heavy, grooved rim and corrugated neck; from a lower stratum of 


7120, Vessel of brown-and-black ware with rim, a slight cordon round tho neck, und a multigrooved 
Shoes Corsa lve irate be hale = aa ‘ake 


TI2. Vessel Waed ware with heavy internally grooved rim and grooved shoulder; from a lower stratum of 


T122, Vessel of red ware with internally beaked rim; from a lower steutum of Phaso II. 

TI23, Vessel of red ware with nail-head rim; from # lower stratum of Phase IT. 

TI2A, Vessel of red ware, externally beaded and internully grooved; from a lower stratum of Phase I. 

TIS. Vessel of hrown-and-black ware with chibbed tim; from a lower stratum of Phase II. 

TI26. Thick everted rim of red ware with a slight beading; from a lower stratum of Phase I, 

‘127. Rim of red ware with oblique incisions on the rim and shoulder; from a lowor stratum of Phase IT. 
Fillets of cord-like impressions on the rim are 4 feature of the red-ware pots from the pit-circles, 

7128, ee of polished red ware with oblique insisions above bands of groves: from a lower stratum of 

se 


Pottery of the Brahmagiri "Andhra? culture 


Pottery from Phase III or the ‘Andhra’ culture of the town-site is relatively 
sophisticated, and is technically from the megalithic ware of Phase TL by the 
ue ee eed faa ne nity. yy nian. The occurrence of ‘rouletted ware” 

above the lowest Andhra levels provides a firm datu -line in the first cent 
A.D. (ee p, 200), The characteristic pottery of this culture is decorated sath neice ce 
simple rectilinear or slightly curvilinear pattern in a paste of kaolin or lime under a wash 
236 
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Of russet-coloured ochre.! The principal patterns include criss-cross lines, oblique rows 
of loops, simple oblique strokes, radiating lines, and rows of dots. Of these, the 
dominant motif is of yertical or criss-cross lines (pl. CXIl and fig. 27), This 
yellow-painted ware is fairly abundant on other Andhra sites (see below, p. 308). At 
Chandrayalli, it exhibits a greater wealth of pattern than at the lesser site of Brahmagiri. 

___ The two’ commonest types on which this characteristic decoration is found are dishes 
with an internally beaked rim, and partially straight-sided bowls. The former occasionally 
bear concentric rings of rouletted pattern on the upper side of the base. The straight- 
sided bowls seem to be an inheritance from the simpler ceramic of the Megalith culture. 
A local dull grey ware with grooves and elementary incised decoration runs parallel with 
the painted fabrics but attains its maturity in the upper levels, when the painted wares are 
on the wane, 

PI. CXI 
‘The plate illustrates seven of the cight rouletted fragments found in the recent Brakmagiri excavations ; the 
sherd not illustrated comes from an upper Andhra level (layer 3 of fig. 8). 
1-4, Shérds with the rouletted pattern; from the lowest Andhra level (layer 6 of fig. 8), 
5, Sherd with rouletted pattern; from a lower Andhra level (layer $ of fig. 8). 
6, Dish with amincurved rim, bearing two rows of fine rouletting, corresponding to Arikamedu Type 1; 
from a lower Andhra level (layer 5 of fig. 8). See also fig, 27, T129. . 
7. Sherd with two rows of rouletted pattern ; from a lower Andhra level (layer 5 of fig. 8). 


PL CX 
A ive selection of Andhra yellow-painted pots, in the technique described above, is here 
Tatler = 


{Rint of Type 137 (fig. 27) painted with criss-cross pattern; from » lower stratum of Phase TI (ig. 8, 
Rim of Type T137 (Hg, 27) painted with oblique tines; from a lower stratum of Phase TIT (fig. & 
Rim of Type T137 (fig, 27) painted with criss-cross pattern; from a lower stratum of Phase IT (fig. 8, 


Samo as T135 (ig. 27). 

5, Same ah 133 (ig. 27), 

Rim of Type T133 (Bg. 27) painted with trellis pattern; from a Jower stratum of Phase IT (fig. §, 
I 


level 5), 
Rim of Site (fig. 27) paintod with oblique lines; from an upper stratum of Phase IIL 
(fig. 8, fovel 3), 
ster ‘painted with oblique lines; from an upper stratum of Phase IIL (fig. 8, level 4), 
with radiating lines; from an upper stratum of Phase IM (fig, 8, level 4), 
. sen een a (6g. 27) painted with vertical comb pattern; from an upper stratum of Phase 111 
. 8, lovel 4). 
. Sherd with notches, painted with u frond-tike pattern; from an upper stratum of Phase IIT (fig. 8, level 3). 


Bee 4 ays » BP 


* ‘The Archaeological Chemist notes 4s follows in regard to the technique of the Andhra painted ware: 
“The designs of these seem to have been executed by first applying a thin paste of kaolin or lime, producing white 
parallel or crossed bunds, and then applying a wash of red-ochre. The red pigment shows « network of cracks 
under the microscope. This crackle or crazing indicates that the pots were probably salt-slazed. When the 
fuel bas nearly burnt out and the pots are red-hot, common salt is thrown into the kiln. In the intense heat 
the salt volatilize and, by chemically reactiog on the surface ofthe pots, produces the laze. ‘The glazing effect 
is therefore superficial. With the exception of iron, no colouring-material is present. Lead, phosphate, etc., 
‘which are the usual constituents of glaze, are absent,” 
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Brahmogirls yellow-patnted ‘Andhra’ pottery 
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12 Sherd painted with horizontal rows of dots: from an upper stratum of Phase TI (fg. 8, level 3) 
13, Sherd painted with horizontal comb-pattern; from an upper stratum of Phase IM (fig. &, level 3 
1 Sherd with notches, painted with vertical wavy lines: from a lower steatum of Phase IIt (fig. 8, level 5). 
15, herd patted with ndder pattern; from a lower straium of Phase IT (fig, 8, level 3). 

ora cw (fig. 27) painted with horizontal comb-pattern; from a lower stratum of Phase TIT 

ie . 

1. aed (fig. 27) painted with frond-like pattern; from a lower stratum of Phase HT 
18. Sher painted with zig-zag pattern; from an upper stratum of Phase IIT (fig. 8 level 5). 


Fig. 27 


Porther examples of ‘Andhra’ yellow-painted ware are here illustrated. 

‘F129. Dish of polished grey ware with black slip inside and on outer base and light brown externally with un 
internally beaked rim and with two rows of fine rouletting on the inner side of the base, This and 
six other sherds of rouletted ware were found in the two lowest of the Andhra levels (fig. $, layers $ 
and 6) and one in a higher level (layer 3). See also pl. CXI. 

‘T130. Partially straight-sided bow! of black-unid-red ware, salt-glazed, with sharpened rim and disc base; 
painted. with oblique beads. From a lower stratum of Phase TI. 

TI3!. Bow! of blick-and-red ware, salt-glazed, with sharpened rim; painted with n double-rigag pattern of 
wavy strokes. From a lower stratum of Phase 

TI32. Bowl of black-und-red ware, saltglazed, with sharperied rim; painted with criss-cross pattern, Froth a 


lower stratum i. 

‘T133. Small bow! of black-and-red ware, salt-glazed, with sharpened rim and external groove; painted with 
hemi gerbe ho a Lar abbaal painted Phase IIT. 

TI34. Bhu dish of black-and-red ware with an internally beaked rim; painted with of 
oblige ‘strokes, From a lower stratum of Phase III. ae 

‘T135, Bunty carinated dish of black-and-red ware, salt-glazed, with an oematy balks tim; painted with 
tiga bands interspersed with bos, From a lower stratum of Phaze Il. 

7136, Dish of black-and-red ware, salt-glazed, with external grooves; painted with criss-cross pattern. From 
Ain Upper stratum of Phase II. 

‘T137, Frogment of a dish of bluck-and-red ware, salt-glazed with an internally beaked rim; painted with criss 
‘cross pattern. From ain upper stratum of Phase TI, 

1138, Partially strajght-sided bow! of black-and-red ware, salt-glazed, with an everted rim; painted with criss 
cross pattern. From a lower stratum crease 

T1398, Fi ofa globular bowl of black-and-red ware, salt-glazed with a slightly everted rim; painted with 

lanting strokes. From a lower stratum of Phase ITI. 

‘TI40, Fragment of a pot-bellied vessel of black-and-red ware, a. with a cordon round the shoulder; 

Painted with criss-cross pattern. From a lower stratum of Phase TI. 


Figs. 28-30 : 
‘The following pots und sherds from the occupation-layers of the Andhra culture illustrate the range of the 
ited types, 
Ti4L. Dish with incurved rim, of slipped and polished grey ware, black inside and on outer base and light 


brown on the outer sides; from a lower stratum of Phase TIT (fig. 8, level 5). A common type, to 
which rouletted decoration is sometimes applied. The type is also distinctive of the Anikamedy 


culture.t 

TH2 Dish fred wae with red tp; from 3 lower stratum of Phase I ig. 8, level 5) 

TH43, Dish of sli ware, possibly sult-plazed; black inside and brown outside; internally beaked rim; 
tous x Weer Grim of nae (ig 8, level 4). 
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Tl44, Dish of polished black ware with an internully beaked rim: from an upper stratum of Phase ITT (fig. 8, 
level 3). 

T145. Dish of red ware ; from a lower stratum of Phase II} (fig. &, level 3). 

°TL46. Dish of red ware, possibly salt-glazed ; from a lower stratum of Phase TM (fig. 8, level 5), 

TL47. Dish of dull grey ware; from an, ‘stratum of Phase Il (fig. 8, lovel 3). 

TH48, Rim ofa bluntly carinuted dish of dull red ware; from an upper strarum of Phaso TI (Hg. 8, level 3). 

‘T149_ Small dish of red ware, aalt-glazed, with thickened rim; from a lower stratum of Phase 111 (fig, 6, level 5), 

TIS0, Smmalt eet ish of polished brown ware; from an upper stratum of Phuse TIT (bg. 8, 
tevel 2c. 

TISL Small dish of bul ware, with red slip only on the inside, externally grooved; from an lupper stratum) 


‘of Phase 11, 
TIS2, Carinuted dish of polished black-and-red. ware with a concave profile above the carination and # thin 
‘sharpened rim; ftom a lower stratum of Phase 111 (fig. & level 5). 
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Fra. 30, Brahmugiri: *Andlira” pottery, 


TIS3, Fragment of a unique carinated dish of red wate with red slip having black patches. im is grooved. 
ot, prams does san of Pane i 8, evel 6) oa: TEs aeore 
‘TIS4, Fragment of a how! of shi ‘ware, salt-glazed, bluck inside and brows external 
RS na he ceca aT een , 
TASS. Bowl of poled blackish bull ware with « thin sharpened rim; ftom lower static of Phase Ui 
Ti werkt yes oo hal ol fower 
. of red ware, saltglazed, with a sharpened ri A of 
re ee EA rim and flat base; from a fower stratum 
°T1S7, Bowl of dull grey ware with a flat base; from un upper stratum of Phase TTL, 
‘TH58. Bowl of dull red ware with a slightly incurved rim and A f 
Puusstit tie tiled, slightly im flat “base; from a lower stratum o! 


‘T1S9, Bowl of poltitied ‘und sti ware, possi i i 
‘ir atl eel possibly salt-glazed, black inside und red outside, with on 


‘an upper stratum of Phase TI (fg. 8 lovel3). A rare type, 
22 
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‘Ti60, 
‘Ti6l. 
‘TI62. 


cat of & pobular bowl of bik ware, extermally polished; from a lower stratum of Phase IIT 


vot dal sey ware, roughly potted, externally grooved below the rim; from an upper stratum of 
q Fare type. 

Lid of dull brown ware with a fanged waist; from an upper stratum of Phase III (fig. 8, level 3). A 
common type. Lids of an analogous type are common at Arikamodu,! 


63. Lid of ed ware, salrglazed, with 2 Hanged waist, from a lower stratum of Phase III (fig: 8, level 5). 





‘TIS. 


‘176, 
ti77, 


‘TI78, 
1179. 
‘T180, 
‘TIaL. 


‘TI82. Sherd of 


‘Tis3. 
TIS, 
‘Tiss. 


. Lid of dull grey ware with a flanged waist; igen en wpparsranca of Fase I (oe 


Carinated tid of dull red ware; from an upper stratum of Phase III (fig. 8, level 3) 





8, ). 
Lid of dull grey ware with a flanged waist; from an upper stratum of Phase IIf (fg. 8, level 2c). 
Lid of dull red ware with a flanged waist; from an upper stratum of Phase TH (fig. 8, level 3), 
Globular vessel of dull grey ware with ledged shoulder and rounded base; from an upper stratum of 
Phase III (Bg. 8, level 3). 
Fragment ofa vessel of dull grey ware with ledged shoulder; from a lower stratum of Phase TI (fg 8, 


el 5), 
eae ail of al gry wpe ech Sed inchs as Bo from 
‘an upper stratum of Phase III (fg. 8, level 3). 
Globular vessel of black-and-red ware with internally hollowed rim and external grooves; from 
a lower stratum of Phase Il. 
Globular vse of grey ware with sharply ov-tumed im and an external groove; fom lower stratum 


ese ote Beet: tel of Sack war, pony sighed, with grooved shoulder and body; 
Vesa tl pe ware rotelyeooag veal, wil sot alod flanged, external 
of ‘ware, probably s00t- exterior. It has a 
rooved rim, a poerupated shoulder, with a baad of wotches, nods rounded bases ee 
‘Stratum of Phase III (fig. & level 2c), This type with variations is fairly abundant in the upper 
aster 
Carinated vessel of dull grey ware with a flanged rim, a corrugated body and @ rounded base; from an 
upper stratum of Phase III (fig. 8, level 3). ¥ d 
Small carinated vessel of dull ware with an everted rim, grooved shoulder and rounded base; from an 
cated veel ot ee) oie ponchty alt ais. teen nd black 
inated slipped grey ware inside and outer rim and black outside 
ase, with a sharply everied rim and corrugated shoulder; from a lower stratum of Phase II 
(eg. lel 9). Asalogins oft ype hy Sosa at Achaea § 
of vosset grey ware with flanged and a 
Eaenpielikclestidisiee muerte tee page 
Fragment of a vessel of dull grey ware with an cord-like band below the rim and a row of 
agen gue eo al war oly pea wok hry Rnd a 6 
Fi ofa vessel of dull red ware, roughly with a heavy from aa 
stratum of Phase If (fig. 8 level 2c). re 
Fragment of a unique gourd-shaped vessel of dull grey ware, very crudely potted ; from an upper stratum 
of Phase III (fig. 8, level 2c). 
dull grey ware with grooves and an incised wavy-band; from an upper stratum of 
Phase I (i, 8 evel 2) 
Sherd of highly polished black ware decorated with two rows of notches; from an upper stratum of 
Phase III (fg. 8, level 2), 
Sherd of dull grey ware with a row of incised chevrons below grooves; from an upper stratum 
see aie ok Bak rece BIE a eel and internally grooved ind. multigrooved 
a vessel of grey ware with an rim a1 
‘shoulder; from an upper stratum of Phase ITT (fg. 8, level 2c). 








 acent iate 2052 0G Tye: 
* Toid., p. 63, Type 24. 
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F186, Rim of w vessel of ight brown ware with @ exerted rim, grooved internally and externally, and 
oh raed hone toe tore ome tare gee ek 
TIT. Vessel of dull grey ware with & flanged rim, internally grooved, and a grooved neck; from a Tower 
ies pe prane rnd et lower stratum of Phase II (fig. 8, level 6), 
TIS, Grooved ware; from « uum 0 level 
189, Vesuel of slipped Ted. ware, ‘with sharply everted rim; from a Jower stratum of 
Phase TH (fig. §, evel 5. 
‘Vessel of slipped red wate with beailéd rim, and grooved shoulder; from a lower stratum of Phase II 
8, level 5), 
91, ‘VG Gt rod warm sleet, with cordon si: fom an ypper stratum of Phase IK (fe: 
vel 


r 

7192, Yee as posh pare ire pwnd varved Fis aseroaty beak ond iconv ess agi aries 
‘of Phase TIT (fig. 8, lovel 5). 

193, -Veuel of poled brows sare’ with «recurved sim; from a! Tower statin. of Phase TIT (fg 8, 
level 5), 

Ti04, easel of bull ware with: brown slip, salicglazed, with an.undereut#km; from a. ower etratum 
of Phase TIL, 

‘T195, ‘Vensel of ed ware, salghazed; with an everted und undercut rim; fom a lower stratum of 
‘Phase IN tg, ® level 3). 

1196, Vessel of bull ware with brown sip, powibly sal-glzed, with a nallhend rim; from a lower stratum 
Of Phase IIT (fig. 8, level 5), 

‘TI97, Carinsted vessel of dull red ware with an internally beaded rim; from « lower stratum of 
arpeph algeete jek ed simi, internally. grooved) fvora a tower 

"7198, Vessel of ted ware, with « pronounced rin, internally grooved, from a lower stratum 
crPhacelit te biel” 

TI99. Vessel of slipped grey Wate, possibly salt-glazed, block inside brown outside, with a thick rolled rim 
‘anda pronounced internal groove; from ad upper stratuen of Phase II (gf evel 3). 

T200, Vessel of dull grey ware with a slightly rim; from a lower stratum of Phase LT (fig. 8, 


level 6). 
‘201. Wogan ‘grey ware with @ flattened and thickened rim; from a lower stratnim of Phuite TH (fig. 8 
6). 


(i) Graffiti on Brahmagiri Megalith pottery 


It has long been observed that post-firing graffiti are not uncommon on pottery from 
the megalithic tombs of India, though they appear to be absent from the wets pottery, 
They have been variously desi ‘potters’ marks’, ‘owners’ marks" and ‘tribal marks*.’ 
‘Hunt regards them as symbols rather than as names, and notes that a double-circle mark 
‘seems to hint at a symbol indicating a young girl’, Yazdani has classified a number of 
these marks from yarious sites in the Deccan and South India,* and has inferred that ‘they 
are like the Egyptian hieroglyphs and have been used sometimes as ideographs to express 
ideas, and nace imes phonetically to represent symbols or letters’, This is guesswork and 
gets us no er. 

‘Twenty-four graffiti occur on the burial-pottery at Brahmagiri, but o! n Hepes 
sherds from the town-site (four of them too fragmentary for irene ee cases 


+E, H, Hunt, “Hyderabad Cairns (their problems)’, Journ, of the Hyderabad Archaeological Society, 1916, 
Pp, 180-2244 and Hyderabed Cairn Burials und their signicance’ Journ. ofthe Ras. cecoueea ‘hautnte, 
LEY (1924), 140-156; F. J, Richard, “Note on some tron Age Graves inthe North Arcot Diawoty iid, 
165 3 iyuppan, +Rock-out Cuve-tombs of Ferske, $, Malabar’, Quart. 1. of the Mythic 
Soc,, New Series, XXU, no. 3 (Bangalore, Jun. 1933), 299-314, . mp ne 
= G, Yaudani, © of the Deccan—a New Feature of them’, Journ. of the H) 


Rentiins |yiterabad 
RET ‘Sociaty, 1917, pp. 56-79; R. Bruce Foote, Catalogue of Prehistoric Antiquities (Madras, 1901), 
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they are sctatched after the firing of the pot. All varieties are here illustrated (fig. 31); 
those which occur in groups of two or three are shown in correct interrelationship. 

1. Ladder-like mark, a variation of Yazdani no. 67. On a pot of Type Cl3a (fig. 10). 
One example. 

2, Triangular mark, resembling Yazdani no. 68. On a pot of Type Pl5a (fig. 14), 
A common graffito at Brahmagiri. This mark also occurs on six other pots, of 
Types P6, P8, Pda and P20 (figs. 13-15). 

3. Rough cross, resembling Yazdani no. 52. A common graffito at Brahmagiri, It 
occurs sometimes alone, but is more familiar in association with other markings. 
This mark occurs on three pots of Ty Cl, Cla and C17 (figs. 9-10), 

4. Rough cross, resembling Yazdani no. 31. On'a pot of Type C9(fig.9). One example, 
5. Three oblique lines, a variation of Yazdani no. 118. On a pot of Type P186 (fig. 15). 
fTiia waark also verre on another pot, of Type C27 (fig. 12), 

6. Variation of a rough cross. Ona pot of Type CS (fig. 9). One example, 

7. Rough scratchings on a pot of Type P18 (lig. 15). One example, 

8. Group of two pot-marks, a rough cross and a ladder-like mark. On a pot of 
Type C29 (fig. 12), One example. 

9. Group of three pot-marks, variation of Yazdani nos. 30, 33, 40 and 45. On a pot 
of Type C286 (fig, 12). One example. 

10. Group of Ua rena the so-called ‘bird's tail’ of Foote, and a rough cross; 
variation of Yazdani nos. 40 and 51, On a pot of Type CSa (fig. 9), One 


example. 

11, Group of three bei’ variations of the so-called ‘arrow-head’ of Foote, Ona 
pot of Type C28a (fig. 13). One example, 

12, Group of two pot-marks, variation of the ‘arrow-head". On a pot of Type C7b 

9). One example. 

13. resembling Yazdani no. 45, Ona pot of Type C20c (fig. 11). One example. 

14, Mark resembling Yazdani no. $8. On a pot of Type P20a (fig. 15). One example. 

15. Rough scratchings on a pot of Type C3 9). i¢ example. 

16. Sherd with an ‘arrow-head" mark, resembling Yazdani no. 16; from an it stratum: 
of the Megalith culture on the town-site (fig. 8, level 3). See also T96 24). 

17. Sherd with an incomplete mark; from a lower stratum of the Megalith culture on the 
town-site (fig. 8, level 6). 


(iv) Orser FINDS FROM BranMacini * 
(@) Polished stone axes* 


‘The 1947 excavations yielded fifteen complete and twenty-nine broken polished stone 
axes of pointed-butt type. They were manufactured of Trap-rock, and the presence of 
cores and flakes of this material in the occupation-strata (mostly in the LA culture and Jow 
Ievels of IB) indicates a local industry. The process of manufacture falls into three 
‘stages* ; (i) the stone was roughly chipped into shape (cf. pl. CXHIl, 4) by means of a stone 

stad by ‘pecking’ wats & pointed sone: tad (0) te enleea ye ee 
was ing’ with a pointed stone; iii) imy partic its 
cutting edge, was polished by grinding on a stone, possibly supplemented by friction with 

) This section of the report kas been prepared mainly by Mr. B, B. Lal, 


* For the distritution of polished pointed-butt stone axes in India, see below, Appendix A, p. 295. 
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sand. A majority of these axes was obtained from the lower levels of the IB culture, while 
‘one complete example (Type Ail, below) and three broken axes, besides several chips, came 
from the IA culture. A few were recovered from the overlap of the Stone Axe and 
Mezgalith cultures, but the Andhra levels yielded only two stray examples. 

These axes fall into two broad groups: A, with flat or flattened-lenticular section; 
and B, with lenticular or ovoid section. The former are mainly confined to the lower 
levels, whereas the latter occur throughout, The following is a more detailed classification 
(figs. 32-33):— 

Ai is « small flat axe, triangular in shape. Two complete specimens, one each 
from the early and late levels of the IB culture, were obtained (fig. 32; pL CXIII, 1-2). 

Type Ait isa small flat axe with roughly parallel sides which conyerge abruptly to a 
pointed butt, The solitary example found (fig, 32: pl, CXIII, 3) came from the IA culture. 

Type Aija is an clongated variant (fig. 32; pl. CX, 4). ‘Two specimens, one complete 
and one broken, were obtained, both from the middle levels of the 1B culture. 

Type Aiié is a small flattened-lenticular axe (fig. 32; pl. CXTIT, 5-6). Two complete 
and three fragmentary examples were obtained. 

Type dita is an elongated variant of which three complete and two fragmentary 
specimens were recovered (fig. 32; pl CXII, 7-9). The type and its variant appear in low 
levels of the 1B culture and continue up to the overlap of this culture with the lithic, 

Type Bi is a small lenticular axe. Two complete and one fragmentary examples were 
obtained (fig, 32; pl. CXIM, 10-11), x 

Type Bia is an elongated variant. Of this two complete and two broken examples 
were found (fig. 32; pl. XI, 12-13). The type with its variant appears late in the IB 
culture and continues occasionally till late Megalithic levels. 

ape Bii is an elongated ovoid axe. One complete and eleven fragmentary specimens 
were obtained (fig. 33; pl. CXIIT, 14-16), The type is most frequent in the middle levels 
of the TB culture. 

_ Type Bit is a large ovoid axe. One complete and two broken examples were recovered 
from the low and middle levels of the IB culture (fig. 33; pl. CXIIL, 17). 

Polished stone adze.—A solitary example of an adze (fig. 33, pl. CXTII, 18) was obtained 

from a late phase of the IB culture. 





Selected pointed-butt polished stone axes (pl. CX) 











4, Smull flat triangular, Type Ai; from a middle stratum of the IB culture. See alto fig. 32. (Br. 21-135.) 

2, Small flat triangular, but broken, Type Ai; from-a midille stratum of the {8 culture, (Br, 17-21.) 

3., Small flat with roughly parallel sides which abruptly converge to a pointed-butt, Type Ail; IA culture. 
See also fig. 32. (Br, 22-333.) 

4, Elongated variant of no. 3, Type Aiia; from a middle stratum of the IB culture. See also fig. 32, 
(Br. 21-272), 

5. ‘Small flattencd-lenticutar, Type Aiii; from an carly stratum of the TB culture. See ulso fig. 32 
(Br. 21-281,) 

6 Small fattencd-lenticulur, Type Aiii; from late stratum of the TB culture. (Br. 17-7.) 

7. Elongated flattened-lenticular, Type Aiiia; from a middle stratum of the IB culture. (Br. 21-136.) 

8. Elongated flattened lenticular, Type Aitia; from a middle stratum of the IB culture, See also fig. 32, 
(Br. 21-134) 

9. Elongated: Mattencd-lenticulur, Type Aiiia; from a middle stratum of the IB culture, (Br. 21-280.) 

10, enticular, Type Bi; from a late stratum of the TB culture, Sce also fig. 32. (Bir. 21-186) 


11, Small lenticular, Type Bi; from a fate stratum of the TB culture. (Br. 17~62.) 
12. Elongated lenticular, Type Bia; from an carly stratum of the Andhra culture, See also fig. 32. (Br. 21-19.) 
13. Elongated lenticular, Type Bia; from an early stratum of the IB culture, (Br. 16B-25.) 
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14. Elongated ovoid, Type Bii: from an early stratum of the IB culture. See also fig. 33. (Br. 168-25) 

15, Elongated ovoid, broken, Type Bii; from a late stratum of the TB culture. (Br. ) 

16, Elongated ovoid, broken, Type Bii; from a late stratum of the 18 culture. (Br. 21-267.) 

17, Large-sized ovoid, Type Bil; from an early stratum of the IB culture. Seo also fig. 33, (Br. 168-25.) 


Polished stone adze (pi. CXIT) 
18, From fate stratum of the TB culture, This is the only adze from the site, Soe also fig. 33, (Br. 19-4.) 


() Microliths* € 


The present excavations yielded one hundred and two microliths besides twenty- 
three amorphous flakes. The materia} used includes jasper, agate, carnelian, flint, common 
opal and rock-crystal*, With due allowance for the fact that, even in an evolved micro- 
lithic industry, retouched or specialized implements form only a minute proportion of 
the whole, it must be affirmed that the Brahmagiri industry is crude in the extreme, and 
rarely exhibits any effective attempt at retouching, 

‘The implements may be divided into the following types: — 

Type I (sixty-four cxamples): Double-edged blade without retouch, Type Ia (three 
rein ‘has one edge sghtly Serrated, apparently deliberately. ‘Type 16 (seven examples) 
differs from the main type in having one end slightly curved; in some cases at least, this 
) cee an accidental feature, although it provides a useful hold for the thumb and 
forefinger. 

Type 11 (six examples); Blade with battered back blunted by steep retouching. Type Ila 
(ee examples) has the non-battered pee slightly serrated. by seen ee 

Type HL (one example); Crescentic blade with battered back, 

Type IV (one example); Narrow leaf-like blade with point at both ends and battered 
back. It is a cross between u crescent and i point, IVa (one example) is a point 
with a curved back but without retouch; variant IVb (one example) differs from {Va in 
having a battered back. TVe (one example) is a pornted. We fone blade; variant PVd 





(one example) differs from it in having a serrated edge. TV example) is @ blade 
Ci a point retouched like the aharpened end of a pencil) ty > Ve (one sari has a 
evubesbe ries) ooh yee We (one pean has a'small oblique point. Re IVA 

Iwo examples) has a lateral beak-like point , i : 
(Me lis Bal snipe point somewhat resembling a heaked graver (Type V); 


- owe example); Beaked graver (burin), Variant Ya (one example) has a 


Type VJ (two examples): Chisel-ended blade. 
Of tne hupdeednd two fished her 
c c-and-two finished microliths, no fewer than eighty-nine were recovered 

from phases IA (nine) and TB (cighty) of the Brahmagiri Stone ae culture. Only nine 
examples came from the Megalithic and four from the Andhra layers. ‘The use of microlithic 
implements was thus essentially a feature of the Stone Axe culture; their limited continuity 
into the Megalithic culture is consistent with the overlap of the two cultures (p. 200). 
The old specimens from the Andhra layers may be discounted as strays, 





4 For the distribution of microlithic industries in tndia, see below, 
# Selected specimens were kindly examined by Dr DN Wale a 
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The double-edged blade without retouch (Type I) was the commonest im ment, 
accounting for about sixty per cent of the total number, It was manufactured ly 
in jasper although a’ few les in carnelian, common opal and rock-crystal have also 
been obtained. Of the sixty-four complete specimens, six are from phase IA and fifty 
from phase IB of the Stone Axe culture, five from the Megalithic, and three from the Andhra 
culture, One of these specimens (pl. CXIV, 7 and fig. 34, 7) is nicked for hafting and was 
obtained from a low level of the Megalithic culture. In assessing these figures, it is 
important to remember that only a relatively small area of the [A culture has been explored. 

Of simple serrated blades Ta), only three specimens were obtained: one. from 
pes TA and IB (low level) of the Stone Axe culture and one from an early Megalithic 

yer. The technique of serration, though known since the earliest level of the site, was 
not widely applied. Of Type Mia (serrated blade with battered back) only three examples 
Were recovered, all from a low level in the IB culture, There is no sign of gloss, whether 
on Hts laa pe aeeetaet edges. ed ‘ fa 

ie bent blade is represent seven examples, two in flint, two in jas] 
and three in een ad me bent end was presumably ih active part of the en een 
although in some cases at least the shape was purely accidental, The earliest example 
was ceed ues ene eee fan 
with a batt and IIa) are represented by nine examples, 

mostly from the early layers of de IB culture. the feels of tained blades from 
phase IA may, however, be accidental, 

The only example of a crescentic blade (Type III) came from the base of the IB culture. 

Points are represented by nine examples ype TY-IVA) mostly from the middle and 
late levels of the 1B culture, Of the two triangular points, however, one ‘ype PVd) was 
mene from the IA culture and the other (Type IVe) from’ the base of the IB 
culture, 

Beaked gravers 'V and Va) are specialized implements and are rare. Both the 
finished examples tae exy and fig. 34, 31 and 32) are ee carnelian, and occur in the late 
a Sy ae yD 

isel-ended blades (Type are also a specialized for wl eit ian 
or rock-crystal was used. Ie LYpe occurs as aay as the prise pede 

Side-scrapers (Type VI1) have a slightly curved body which facilitates a grip with a 
ee cy fore-finger, These appear in the late levels of the IB culture (pl. XY and 

8. 34, 37), 


Typical microliths (pls. CXIV-CXY and fig. 44) 


+ ‘Type; jasper; from the TA culture. (Br. 22-266) 
. ‘Type I; Jasper: from an early stratum of the LB culture, (Br. 17-93) 
. ‘Type T; jasper; from an early stratum of the TB culture. (Br. 17-88) 
‘agate; Troma late stratum of the TB culture. (Br. 21-189.) 

‘Type I; jasper; from a middle straturn of the 1B culture, (Br. 22-287,) 
Type T; common opal; from a late stratum of the 1B culture. (By, 21-16%) 
+ Type Li agate; from un early stratum of the Megalithie culture. (ie. 21-270) 
3 rock-oryetal; from an early stratum of the Megalithic culture. (Br: 22-210.) 
, Jasper; from an early stratum of the Megalithic cutire, (Br. 21-100.) 
. Type Ta; jasper; fromthe tA culture, (Br. 22-349.) 
~ Type 1b; int from a middle stratum of the 1B culture. (By. 21-228) 

‘Type lb; flint; from a late stratum of the 1B culture. (Br, 21-298.) 
‘Type Tb; rocke-crytal; rom a tate stratum of the 1B culture, (Br, 21-224) 
Type Ib rockeerystal; ftom a late stratum of tho TB cular. {Be. 21-118) 

‘Type Ts jasper; from an early stratum ofthe 1B culture. (Br. 22-438.) 
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16, ‘Type It: jasper; from an early stratum of the IB culture. (Br. 22-463.) 
47. Type 11; jasper; from a late stratum of the TB culture. (Br. 21-91.) 
18. Type IT; jasper; from un eatly stratum of the IB culture, (Br, 22-620.) 


19. ‘Type ta; jasper; from an early stratum of the IB culture. (Br. 17-1048.) 
20, Tope las paper om a ary stratum of the IB culture. (Br. 17-104.) 
at TH; Aint; from nn early stratum of the TB culture. (Br. 22-581.) 


22. Type FV; flood jasper; from a late stratum of the IB culture, (Br. 21-157,) 
23, Type IVa; flint; from & Jate stratum of the JB culture, (Br. 21-170.) 
24, Type 1VB; jasper; from a late stratum of the IB culture. (Br. 21-107.) 
25. ‘Type 1Ve: jasper; from an carly stratum of the IB culture, (Br. 22-582.) 
‘agate; from tho 1A culture. (Br. 22-661.) 

21, Type 1Ve; rock-cryatal; from an early stratum of the Megalithic culture. (Br. 22-214.) 
28, ‘Type IVP: jasper; from a late stratum of the 1B culture, (Br. 21-123.) 
29, 1g; agate; from a late stratum of the IB culture. (Br. 21-153.) 
IVh; jasper from a tate stratum of the TB culture. (Br. 21-167.) 
|. ‘Type V; carnelian; from a fate stratum of the IB culture, (Br. 21~74) 
carnelian; from 4 late stratum of the IB culture. (Br. 21-199.) 

‘Type V1; rock-crystal ; from an early stratum of the Megalithic culture, (Br. 22-172.) 
34, ‘Type V1; carnelian; from the 1A culture, (Br. 22-651.) 
35. Type VIt; agmte; from an early stratum of the Andhra culture. (Br. 21-29.) 
36. ‘Type VIT; common opal; from w late stratum of the IB culture. (Br. 21-254) 
37, Type Vili common opal; from a late stratum of the IB culture, (Br. 21-185.) 


















Ws 


(k) Other stone objects (pls. CXV1 and CXVI) 


No stone objects were found in the megalithic cists, but a pit-circle, Megalith If, 
produced a granite pestle (pl. CXVI, 12), 

On the town-sile, the sub-phase IA of the Stone Axe culture yielded a saddle- 7 
three rubbers and a stone ball, while the eub-ptare TB produced a saddle-quern, two rubbers, 
eight fat oval discs and two spherical and thirteen spheroid balls. From the Megalith 
levels were obtained two rubbers and one spherical and cight spheroid balls. In the 
Andhra strata were found two rubbers, two flat oval discs, four spherical and four spheroid 
balls, a pestle, and a small cylindrical object of uncertain use, with a cylindrical perforation 
at the centre (no. 10 below), 2 

‘The use to which the spherical and spheroid balls were put cannot. be determined with 
certainty. The spheroids, flattened at the base and top, were presumably used for rubbing, 
and the spheres perhaps represent unused examples. Their varying bulk rules out their 
use as its. The use of the flat oval discs is still less certain ;.the presence of a small 
sopiike depression near the centre of one side of no. 9 may represent an incompleted 

ring, 


PL CXVE 


Ball; granite, From an eatly stratum of the IB culture, (Br. 1741.) 


3 Ball} granite, Froma Megalith level, (Br, 22-472.) 

3, Bull; Trup-tock. From a middie stratum of the Andhra culture. (Br. 22-51.) 

4 Spheroid a flattened at the base and top; Traprock. From a middle stratum of the 1B\ culture 
Br. 17-71 

Faye 4; granite. Fromm Megalith level, (Br. 21-21.) 

6. Rubber; Trap-rock. From s midulle stratum of the Andhra culture. (Br. 22-128.) 

7. Flat oval disc; granite. From an early stratum of the TB culture. (Br. 22-658.) 

8, Flat oval disc; granite. From a stratum of the IB cutture. (Br. 17-21.) 
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9. Flat oval diss, with a small cup-like depression near the centre; broken; granite. From a late Andhra level. 
(Br. 23-29) 
10, Cylindrical object, with cylindrical central perforation, 1} inches deep; use unknown (too massive for 2 
spindle-whorl); Trep-rock. From.an Andhra pit. (Br. 23-16.) 
11. Pestle; granite, From an early Andhra level. (Br: 22-365.) 
12. Pestle; granite. From a pit-cirele, (Br. Mog, 11-13.) 


PI CXVIT 
13, Saddle-quern, broken; granite, From the TA culture. (Br. 17-48,) 


14, Another fragment of a sudile-quern; granite, From a middle stratum of the TB culture. (Br. 22-540.) 
15. Rubber, with « plano-convex section; granite. From the 1A culture. (Br. 17-20) 


() Iron objects 


‘The megalithic cists and pit-circles produced large number of iron objects, all in a 
very bad state of preservation, In most cases it was necessary to prepare, the drawings 
in situ, and for this purpose sheets of glass (generally old photo, py plates) were used, 
the eae being to clean the glass with methylated spirit to trace the object 
on to it in ink. 

‘The pit-circles were notably richer than the cists in iron objects, and might contain as 
many as nineteen (Megalith Vil), in contrast (oa maximum of eight in the cists (Megalith 
VIII), The objects from the pit-circles comprised seven tanged knives or daggers, four 
wedge-like blades, four chisels, two sickles, two lances, a sword, a barbed arrow-head, 
a thin dish-like object, a fragmentary ring with two nails affixed to it, a chopper-like 
object with a long handle, three spears, 54-6} feet long, with fat elon, blade 
and round (iron) shaft constricted towards the butt and having a terminal knob (fig. 35), 
besides twenty fragmentary and highly decayed objects which could not be identified. The 
objects from the cists included six tenga knives or daggers, a fragmentary chisel, 
an axe with a detached ring round the butt-end, and wo foueuréless bars 1}-2} feet long 
(not illustrated), in addition to half-a-dozen unidentified fragments. 

‘Two fragmentary knives or daggers were found associated with Megalith pottery on a 
floor preceding the construction of Megalith VI (cist), 

the town-site, the Stone Axe levels produced no iron objects. Those from the 

Meg: levels include four nails and an arrow-head. The Andhra levels yielded three 

ped Knives, two sickles, a boring-tool, two hooks, eight nails, and an indeterminate object 
cogged 











will 


Below aro described typical iron objects from: (i) the floor associated with Megalitt but 
preceding the construction of Megalith VI (ist); (I) tho eluts; (i) the pleetels, and iy) the * Mepulith” 
und *Andhea’ levels of the townsite. 
(i) From the ‘Megalith” floor preceding the consiruetion of Megallth V1 (cist) 
Fig. 6 
1, Tanged Knife or dagger, broken, (Br. Meg. VI, RA.) Tanged knives and daggers have been obtained 
from the buriaburns at Adichanallur in Tinnevelly district, Madras Presidency’; from the eairns north 


} Alexundor Rea, Catalogue of Prehistoric Antiquities from Adichanalur and Perumbir jovernmen! 
Moseum, 1915), pe 17; nos. HO and 153, pV, ge? and), oo re 7 
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Fic. 35.. tron spear from Brahmagiri pit-circle, Megalith VIL: 1, the complete implement } 
2, larger detail of blade and burt 
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Fria. 36 Fron abjects of the Megalithic culture, Bralimagirt. 
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pained ta Ue Ty Hills *; and from the urns at Kil Mondambadi, near Shevaroy Hills, Salem 


district, Madras yt 
‘2 Fragmentary blads of a knife or dugger. (Br. Meg. VI, RB.) ./ 


(ii) ‘From the cists 
Fig. 36 


3. “Tanged knife or dogger. (Br. Meg. VIII, R4.) 

4 rapes ie of kil or dager (Br. Meg. VIM, R3,) 

3 Tange kof or dayger. (Bt. Meg, VI, RL) 

6. ‘Two frigments of « tanged knife or dagger. (Br. Meg. VI, R2 and R3.) 

Poe espeacnlenss ts sal wa, i bong sector (Re. Mog. VE 4) 

8 Similarto no. 7. (Hr. Meg, VII, 

9 Fragnent of chin ee Bon 28.26 blow, (Br, Meg. VIIT, RS.) 

10. Blade (axe?) with  Uetachied ring round the butt-end, presumably for affixing to a split wooden handle. 
Gr. Meg. I, RI) An example of this type with a similar ring was obtained from a burial-urn at Kil 
‘Mondambadi, near the Shevaroy Hills.* Other examples, also with rings, come from the burial-urns at 


Adichanallur, Tinneyelly district,« 











(iii) From the pitecirctes 
Fig. 37 


“Al, Tanged knife or dagger with unusually thin section, (Br. Meg. 11, R9,) 
12. Tanged knife of dagger. (Br. Meg. TX, RI.) 
13, Tanged knife or dagger, (De. Meg. VEL, Rig 
|. Tanged knife Or dagger with lenticular section, (Br. Meg, VIT, R13.) 
15. Tanged knife or digger with V-shaped end and flanged shoulders.” (Be. Meg. VIl, RD) ‘The Veshaped 
end is deliberate, not a break. 
16. Tanged knife or digger; unusually small, (Br. Meg, a BA) 








17. Fragmentary blude Sat arknif or dagger." Cie, Meg. Vi, 
~ 18-20, Bars of indeterminate use, oblong in section. (Br. Meg’ Yn, RAO; Br. Mog, IX, R6; and Br. Meg, Il, 
Ri4 respectively.) 
Fig. 38 


21-24. ladles probably wedges, (Br. Meg, Il, RIB; Br, Meg. VII RI2: Br. Meg: IX, RS; and Be, Meg. 1, 
RIS respectively.) Dlades resemble the kon. wedges used today for lvering up gre slabs 
after loosening them by means of fire (above, p, 187). have been obtained from the 
cists. at Jala, 17 miles north-north-east of Bangalore ®; ol ive tie goonies (which contained 
/pyciform burial-urns and pottery-cists) at Perumbair, Chingleput district, Muilras.9 

25-26. Chisels, respectively flat and plano-convex in section. (Br. Meg. I, RIIA and RIIB respectively) 
Similur chisels have been obtained from Adichanallur.? They may have been used for cutting leather, 





J: Bruce Foote, Catalogue of the Prebistole Amtiguiies (Government Museum, Madras, 1901), p76 

pl XVI, nos, $70 and $7 
TR. Brice Roots, tndion Preknorie ond Prtohierie Antiquities: Notes on their Ages anid Distribution 

(Government Museum, Madras, 1916), pp. 61-62, pl. 51. 

 Ibid., pp. 61-62, pl. 30. 
ea, op. cit, p. 18, nos, 223 and 235, pl. TV, figs. 17 and 20. 
¥ Bruce Foote 901}, p. 18, pl XXX, no. 7 
# Rea, op. cits, p. 45, no. 127, pl. XF, fig. 13. 
1 Tbid., po 14, no. 13; ph lll, fig. 6, 
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ia. 37. Iron objects of the Megalithic culture, Braimnagirl. 
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Fig. 38. from objects of the Megalithic culture, Brahmagiri. 
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Barbed arrowhead, socketed. (Br. Meg. 1, R3.) Similar arrow-heads have been found in the cists ot 
Savandrug, 22 miles west-south-west of Bangalore, Mysore State! ; at Adichanallr® ; and in the 
ap aie viel gt Neneth tines as 

‘Thin, shallow dish-like object. (Br. Meg. VIL. R18.) 


29130, Sickles, tangs broken. (Br, Meg. 11, R16, and Br. Meg. VIL, Rl4, respectively.) Sickles have been 


31. 


i. 
43. 
45. 
46, 
an 


49, 


obtained from the cairns at Hillava Kunde Hill, Nilgiri Hills 6; and from the burial-urns at Adichanallur 
and Perumbair.¢ 

Fig. 39 
Lance with blade lenticular in section, (Br. Meg. IX, R4) 
Lanes, rougher jo tape han no 31. (Bt. Meg. VIL RA) 
Bar with squatish section narrowing towards one end; use indeterminate, (Br. Meg. VII, R16.) 
rr eee. ‘0 analogies are forth- 


ring with two nails affixed; use uncertain. Vi, RS) 


Large fragmentary (Br. 
. Sword; point and part of tang missing. (Br. Meg. If, RI.) Sivek of eves vows wal epee tary San 


‘obtained from Adichanallur,? 
(iv) From the townsite 
Fig. 40 
Asrow-head, best, From a * Mogalith’ stratum. (Br. 22-£49,) 


.  Thio nail or pin. From a *Megalith* stratum. (Br. 22-199.) 
39, Nall, 


|. Nail. Fronr an early stratum of the Andhra culture. (Br. 22-374.) 


square in section. From a*Megalith’ stratum. (Br. 22-181.) 


‘Nail. From a middle stratum of the Andhra culture. (Br. 22-76.) 


|. Hook. From a middle stratum of the Andhra culture. (Br. 21-144.) 


Hook, From a late stratum of the Andhra culture. (Br, 213.) 


.. Tanged knife. From an early stratum of the Andhra culture. (Br. 164-65) 


Frogment of a tanged knife. From an early stratum of the Andhira culture. (Br, 22-343.) 
Fragmentary knife-blade. From an early stratum of the Andhra culture, (Br, 168-1.) 
Borer with conical tang, From a middle stratum of the Andhra culture, (Mtr, 22-37.) 


- Sickle, From » middle stratum of the Andhra culture. (Br. 22A-3,) 


Sickle. From an early stratum of the Andhra culture. (Br, 22-S4,) 


). Tube, of uncertain use. From a middie stratum of the Andhra culture. (Br, 22-28.) 
on 


Indeterminate object with saw-like edge. From a middle stratum of the Andhra culture. (Br, 22-338,) 


(m) rahe and rings 





Or rings, but Cae ne 


The megalithic produced 
found in o a eee c Meiah above, p. iy 
town-site, none came from eae val bre ae oi Ot bya? 


Of Phase'll (MeqDON and the tone ee ameat cay: Toor 


pee OnE a AXE on. 130-38. 

cit, p. 15, m0. 60, pl. I, and p. 17, no. 152, pl. IV, 

+ Broce Foote (1916), p. patie B Ee 
# Bruce Foote (1901), p. 78, Vi, 8. $0 and a1. 

4 Het om. itp 17, nos 167-168, ph IV, fis. $ and 10. 

* Thi, Sicha pee 

¥ Rex, op, cit, pl. IN, fig. 16; pl. IV, Big. 21; bgt te Leis 
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Fig, 39. trom objects of the Megalithic culture, Bralomagirt. 
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Fic, 49, Jron objects from Brahmagiri : 37-39, Megalithic culture ; 40-51, Andhra culture. 
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and gold, were derived from Phase TIT (Andhra), The abundance of glass in the 
Andhra series is noteworthy. 1 know ‘of no good evidence for the regular use of glass 
‘bangles in India prior to the first century A.D,, although glass beads occur freely at earlier 
dates—perhaps as early as the fifth century BC, at Taxila, Punjab—and I see no reason 
why future excavations ‘should not carry back the initial date of the bangles also. 

The earliest finger-ring from Brahmagiri is of ain bronze from a late Phase IB (Stone 
Axe) level. None came trom the Megalithic levels, but five—three of bronze and two of 
shell—awere found in the Andhra levels. Of these, one is of the spiral which occurs 
in widely different times and places—extending from Mohenjo-daro in the third millennium 
B.C. to Transcaucasia in the first millenniuin B.C. and rari fron Age Europe of the first 
centuries B.C-A.D., and indeed to modern India, But the distribution of so unspecialized 
a type has obviously no significance. 

PI, CXVIIL 


Bangles and rings from the fownesite 
1, Peapment of a sell bangle, oblong in section, From « middle stratum of the Megalith culture. (Br, 
TA3.) 


3 ‘of shell bangle, plano-convex in section, From an early stratum ‘of the Andlira culture. 
Gir 22-122) li 


4, Fragment of a lot shell bangle. From an early stratum of the Andhra cule, (Br. 22-251) 

4. Efapnient of shell bangle, plano-concave in section, with out-turned edges From x middle stratum of 
the Andhra culture. (Be.23-19 

5.6, Fragments of shel fingerings, oblong In section. From an eat! 
22-16) anil Br.22-114 respectively.) 

7-8, Pragmentary les of black glis, plano-convex in section. From low’ Jevels of the Andhra culture. (Br. 
Sear and Br. 1148 respectively) Le 

9, Fragmentary bingle of black glass, plano-convex in seétion, with three grooves along the ciroumference, 
Unsteatified, (lr, 23-11.) 4 

10-14. Fragmentary bangles of stratified glass (x slip of yellow om grey). Front mkidle level of the Kndhea 
culture. (Br. 21-77 and Br. 21-96 respectively.) 

12. -Fragmentary bangle of sky:blue, transldcent glass, plano-conves in section. From: late stratum of the 
‘Andhra culture. (Be. 22-12.) 

13. Fragmentary bangle of light green, translucent plas, triangular in section. From. {ute stratum of the 
Randhra culture. (bx, 23-6.) 


MF ‘batigle of vitrified clay, 
ean 
15, Fragtient ofa bone bangle, obfongin ection. From a middle stratum of the Kndhra culture, (Br, 22-45) 


16, Fragment of x gold wire, 075 inch in thickness, presumably part of a bangle. From a low stratum of the 
‘Andhra culture, (Br. 16A-9,) 

718, Pragmentaty bronze bangles, plano-convex and oval respectively in section. From late levels of the 
‘Andhra cuitture, (Br. 21-7 and Wr. 23-7 respectively.) 

19, rons Sgn, Cikoo-convex in section, From a fale stratum of the TB euikure, (Br, 22-02) 
See also fig. 41, 4. 


ly stratum of the Andhra culture. (Br. 


plano-convex In section. From a fate stratum of the Andhia suture, 


20. Fingersting of @ thin strip of bronze, From a middle stratum of the Andhra culture, (Br, 21-121.) 
ai eche bracelet, with indeed edge. From a middle stratum of the Andhra culture, (Br- 22-35) See 


also fig. 41,8. 
22. Spiral ring of bronze. From a middle stratum of the Andhra culture. (Br. 22-117.) See also fig, 41, 7. 


23, Bronze ring, roughly circular in section. From a late stratum of the Andhra culture. (Br, 23-9) 
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PI. CEB and fig. 41 


Pt. CLB shows the four copper bangles (fig. 41, 6) lying jin association with splinters of human bone, beads 
of gold, steatite and serpentine, and a conch-shell in the pit-circle, Megalith 1X. 


(n) Beads 
(i) From the cists 

Of the six cists excavated in 1947, three (nos. IV, VI and VIII) Macegy beads. 

From Megalith IV were obtained thirty-nine tiny white beads of the mineral mag- 
nesite or dolomite. They are similar to minute beads found at Chanhu-daro and de- 
scribed as of “steatite’* They lay closely scattered amidst pots and iron objects and 
formed a part of the offerings placed in the cist prior to the insertion of the bones. The 
types represented are: stant -eylinder-circular, standard-barrel-circular, short-cylinder- 
circular and short-barrel-circular. 

aft bene VI were found two terracotta ring-like beads which may rather haye been 
8 whorls, 

Pi'From Megalith VIII were recovered forty-four tiny white beads of magnesite, of types 
Similar to those from Megalith IV, together ‘with four tiny standard-barrel-circular beads 
of the same material but of a light green colour. All these lay in a shallow dish. 

‘The Jength and diameter of some of these tiny beads are: “013 °035; 021 » '037; and 
"051 x ‘055 inches respectively, 


(ii) From the pit-circles 


Two (nos, land IX) out of the four pit-circles opened yielded beads. 

From Megalith Il were obtained two terracotta beads or whorls (pl. CXEX, 5) similar 
to those from ith VI (above). 

From Megalith IX were recovered one steatite, one serpentine and thirty-three gold 
beads, all of which lay closely scattered in association with four copper bangles, a conch 
shell and two splinters of human bone (above p. 199 and pis: 34, and CXX B), 
The two steatite and serpentine beads were respectively of stan barrel-circular and 
Jong-barrel-circular - Of the thirty-three gold beads, thirty are long-cylinder-circular, 
while three are disc-cylinder-circular. 


Gil) From the town-site 


‘The cuttings (Br, 17-Br. 23) on the town-site yielded a total of seventy-seven beails of 
magnesite, shell, terracotta, agate, carnelian, glass, jasper and steatite, together with a solitary 
Shell pendant. The number is fairly low, even in view of the limited nature of the 
excavations: the complete absence of cores and unfinished beads indicates that on the sites 


Gini zen Cid was a8 ee pert 

fagnesite is the material of 1c it num! th Mt ) vi 

opine from various levels of the IB culture (especial yee middie agave) 
‘ce from the Megalithic and six from the Andhra levels, The in this 

material is the disc-cylinder-circular type (pl. CIX, 7-9) of which a ips olareseciaieea 


{ Report ftom Dr, Jhingram, Petrologist in the Geological Survey of india, 
2 E. J, H. Mackay, Chanhu-daro Excavations, 1935-36 (Ameri r , 
pddant ie ay ’ ons, 1935-36 (American Oriental Society, New Haven, 1943), 


‘The classification is that of H. Beck in Archacologia, LXXVI (1928), tf. 
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recovered, Of other forms, the short-cylinder-circular is Eee by three beads 
i. CXEX, 13), and the short-convex-bicone-circular type (pl. CXIX, 19) and long-cylinder- 
oblate (pl. CXIX, 25) by one each. The remaining seyen beads are tiny (the length and 
diameter of some of these being 05x 015 inches and -066%-133 inches respectively) and 
represent the following shapes: jisc-barrel-circular ; short-barrel-circular;_short-truncated- 
wne-circular; short-truncated-bicone-circular and short-truncated-convex-bicone-circular. 

‘Sheil, which comes next to paste in order of frequency, is the material of seventeen 
beads and w pendant, They are distributed as follows: eleven from the various levels of 
the IB culture, one from the Megalithic and five from the Andhra culture. The pendant, 
which has a long cylindrical profile with a rectangular stump at one end and a rectangular 
cross-section (pl. CXIX, 35), was recovered from a late Andhra layer, and may have been an 
intrusion, Shell, ae, ween ‘was a favourite bead-material in the IB culture, and the com~ 
monest shape again was the disc-cylinder-circular (pl, CXIX, 11), of which eight specimens 
‘were recovered. ‘The other shapes in this material are: short-barrel-circular (pl. CXIX, 15); 
long-barrel-circular (pl. CXIX, 27); shor pint ular (pl. CXIX, 14); and long- 
ellipsoid-circular (pl. CXIX. 30). Three shells, longitudinally perforated to form a bead 
(pl. CXIX, 36) were also found. The practice of using longitudinally-perforated small shells 
as beads continues today in many parts of India. 

Terracotta, unlike magnesite and shell, appeared ney late at Brahmagiri as a bead- 
material. It seems to have been absent from both the 1A and IB phases of the Stone 
Axe culture, except for two standard-barrel-circular beads (pl; CXX, 38) from the late 
levels of the IB, The Megalithic levels, too, produced only two terracotta beads, while 
the Andhra levels yielded thirteen. All these beads are well-baked and four of them have a 
thin black burnished slip. Five are Jong-barrel-circular (pl. CXX, 39) and one is spherical 
(pl. CXX, 37). Four pear-shaped beads with a truncated apex (pl. CXX, 42-3) have been 
‘obtained from the Andhra levels: there is none from the earlier cultures. Pear-shaped 
beads without any truncation of the apex but with the addition of two grooves near the 
rounded base (pl. CXX, 44) are represented by three specimens, again from the Andhra levels. 
Of whorl-beads. (pl. CXX, 40-1), four examples were ‘obtained, two each from the Megalithic 
and Andhra levels. 

‘Of agate, two varieties, banded-black and banded-red, were used; these account 
for three and four beads respectively. The shapes represented are: long-barrel-circular 
(pl. CXIX, 28); standard-cylinder-circular (pl. CXDX, 24); long-eylinder-circular (pl. CXIX, 
26); and spheroid (pl. CXIX, 20). Except for this last-mentioned spheroid bead from 
phase JA of the Stone Axe culture, all the agate beads came from. Andhra levels. 

Carnelian is the material of five beads, of which two are spherical (pl. CXEX, 21) and 
‘one each is done Uonesberagona! l CXIX, 32), long-bicone-septagonal (pl. CXIX, 33), 
and short-barrel-circular (pl. CXIX, 16). Like the agate beads the carnelian examples are 
confined to the Andhra levels. si 

Glass was used for five beads, all from the Andhra levels. These include; two short- 
barrel-circular beads (pl. CXIX, by one each of deep and light-green translucent yone 
short-oblate-citcular (pl. CXIX, 18) of green opaque glass, one spheroid (ol. CXIX, 22) 
‘of sky-blue opaque glass, and one long-barrel-groove-collared (pl. IX, 34) of deep green 
‘opaque oh 
Collared beads have a very wide distribution in time and space, both in India and else- 
where. The Indian sites known to yield collared beads are: Arikamedu,* near Pondicherry 


4 See Ancient India, no. 2 (1946), p. 97, * Tbid., pp. 97-98, 
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(from pre-Arretine, Arretine, and post-Arretine strata, first century A.D.); Kondipur, 
and Maski in Hyderabad State (from strata reported to be of the Andhra period); Sigupal 
near Bhubaneshwar in Orissa; Pafaliputra in Bihar; Durg in Ls imbi near 
Allahabad in the United Provinces; Bhi Mound and Sirkap at Taxils in the Punjab (c. 
third century B.C. to second century A.D.); and Chandravalli. Outside India, the type 
occurs at Dura-Europos on the che es apparently late in the first century B.C.,! and 
further west at earlier dates,* 

Of jasper, only two beads were recovered: one, spheroid in shape (pl. CXIX, 23), 
from a middle stratum of the Andhra culture, and the other, long-barrel-circular in shape 
(pl, CXIX, 29), from a middle Megalithic level. % 

Steatite was used for three beads. One of these, long-bicone-circular in form 
(pl. CXEX, 31), was obtained from an early stratum of the Megalithic culture; another, 
ghafa-shaped (pl. CXX, 45), came from a late Andhra level, The material in the third case 
is indurated steatite, and the example—a disc with central hubs on both sides (pl, CXIX, 12)— 
was recovered from an early Megalithic level. 

Typical beads 

PILCXX B 
1. Disouylinder-circular; gold. (Br. Megalith IX-11, 
2. Longaylinder<rcatar gold. (8c. Mepalith Deli) 

PL CXIX 

Do iaaire beret Secale vibe. he Messtih C18) 
“4 incular:: serpentine. 20) 
S$. Whork-bead; terracotta. (Br. Megat 3) Y 
(0) From the elsteeireles 
& Whorl-bead; terracotta. (Br. Megalith VI-18.) 
(ill) From the townsite 
7. Disc-cylinder-circular: magnesite; ft a 
K Diccfinercteur: mega rom lat othe Dea eg gy) 
9, L sabapatebrreiine poate late stratum of the IB culture, (Br, 21-86A.) 
30. Dise-cyfinder-cireular; shell; from of the Andhra 
1; Disseplindercioadar; shell rom a. sca ofthe Seas RUC 
12. Disc, with central hubs on both sides; indurated steatite from an early stratum of the ‘Megalith 
3 
15. Shortbarrel shel the IB cubture, (Br. 22-S71,) 
16. suture. (Br. 21-14.) 
17. of the Audhra culture. (Br, 22-105.) 


18: ‘opaque; from 2 middle : 
19, Shoeticoaver-bicone; ma fiom sae ratym ofthe cals, ieee (fi. 21-69.) 
2. Splernid; nga, bunded-black; from the TA cultre. (Be 2-550) 


() Prom the pir-eiretes 











+ The Excavations at Dura-Europos, 9h sesrion, 1935-6: Part I, the Ny hy No P. Toll (Yale 
University Press, 1946), pp. 15 and 70, and 1 ss tomb contained 
Relea ro oe re 1Sies Pl. LL. tomb 36, luctus XT. € same a 


¥ Ancient tnd, m0. 2, p. 98. 
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21, Spherical; carnelian; from s late stratum of the Andhra culture. (Br. 22-15.) 

22, Spheroid; glass, sky blue, opaque; from a late stratum of the Andhra culture, (Br. 2241.) 

23, Spheroid: jasper froma middle stratum of the Andhra culture. (Br. 22-112.) 

24, Standard-cylinder-circular ; agate, banded black; from un early stratum ofthe Andhra euture, (Br. 22-465.) 

95. Long-cylinder-oblate: magnesite; from a late stratum of the Andhra culture. (Br. 22-17.) 

26, Long-cylinder-cirvular, agate, banded red ; from an early stratum of the Andhra culture, (Br. 22-464.) 

27. Long:barrel-circular; shell from a late stratum of the Andhra culture, (Br, 22~233:) 
Long-barrel-circular; agate, banded black; from middle stratum: of the Andhra culture. (Be. 21~20) 

129) Long-barrel-circular: jasper; from a middle stratum of the Megalithic culture. (Br. 22A-2.) 

30, Long-ellipsoid-circular; shell; from a late stratum of the Andhta culture. (Br. 22-120.) 

31. Long-bicone-circulnr; steatite; from an early stratum of the Megalithic culture. (Br. 2}—105) 

32. Long-bicone-hexagonal; carnelian ; from a middle stratum of Andhra culture. (Br. 22-118.) 

33, Long-bicone-septagomal ; camelian; from middle stratum of the Andhra culture. (Br. 22-73.) 


34. Long-barrel- ; glass, green, opaque; from a middle stratum of the Andhra culture, 
(i. 22-119) 9 

Pendant; shell; from a late stratum of the Andhra culture. (Br. 22-113.) 

36, Sholl, longitudinally perforated to form a bead; from a late stratum of the TB culture, (Br, 19-6.) 


Pl. CXX A 


37, Spherical; terracotta; from an early stratum of the Andhra culture, (Br. 19-5.) 
Statidurd-barrelcirculur; terracotta; from a late stratum of vhe TB culture. (Br. 19-5) 
39, Long-barrel-circular ; terracotta ; from a middle stratum of the Andhra ¢ 
40. Whorl-bead terracotta from m late stratum of the Megalithic culture, (1 
“41. Whor!-bead; terracotta ; from an early stratum of the Andhra culture, (Br. 21-584.) 
2, Pivcreee seal with truncated apex; terracotta; from # late stratum of the Andhra culture, 
Lar pyeeragans with # truncated apex; terracotta; from a middle stratum of the Andhra culture. 
jf. 21~28,) 
4 Ca ake a tay ica two grooves near the base; terracotta; from a late stratum of the Andhra 
culture. (Br, ) i 
45, Ghata-shaped; steatite; from a late stratum of the Andhra culture, (Br, 22-152.) 























(0) Miscellanea 
Fig. 41 
‘This figure illustrates copper and bronze objects and a button of steatite. Nos, 1-5 
are from the [B (Stone Axe) culture ; no. 6 is from a pit-cirele, Megalith II ; and nos, 7-10 
are from Andhra levels. 


Bronzé rod,’ probably a pin, with circular section thinning towards one end. From inside burial-urn T36 
‘in Br, 24, ivan early stratum of the IB culture ; see section, fig. 8, (Br. 21-282.) 
2 eo een ela es ray sel in aoe From a middle stratum of the IB 
‘Br, 17-80.) 


3, Copper abject,® possibly a flat axe; the presumed cutting edge is obscured by incrustation. From a middi 
Pears pat ey (Br. 21-121,) ee e yale 


1 Archacological Chemist's unalysis; copper 47%, tin 9:0%, iron 1.05%, oxidatlon products 44:48 %, 
+ Analysis: copper 94:13, oxidation products $:87%%. i 
4 Anulysis; copper 44872, iron 1-379,, contaminated silica $1-40%, 
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Fro, 41, Miscellanea, al copper or bronze except $ (eteatte). 1 
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4. Bronze fingering. From tate strani of the TB culture, (Br.22-702,) See also pl. CXVIL, 19. 

5, Conical button of steatite, with V-shaped perforation. From an early stratum of the IB culture, Conical 
‘buttons with a similar V-shaped perforation occur in the Bronze Age in the West, but no analogy seems 
to be forthcoming from India. (Br. 21-279) 

6. Copper bangle,* circular in section, From a pitcinsle. (Br. Megalith IX, 23.) See also pl. CT B. 

7. Spiral aay of bronze. From a middle stratum of the Andhra culture, (Br, 22-117.) See above, p. 263, 
and 3 

8. Bronze bracelet, with indented edge. From a middle stratum of the Andhra culture, (Br. 22-35.) See 
also pl. CXVITL, 21. 

9, Bronze rattle, with decoration in low relief resembling grotesque face. From a Jate stratum ‘of the 
Andhra culture, (Br, 21-94) 

10, Bronze bell, pyramidal with loop. From an early stratum of the Andhra culture. (Br, 22-157.) 


PI, CXXI 


No terracotta figurines were found in the cists or pit-circles or in the ‘Megalith’ strata 
of the town-site, An unbaked animal figurine was recovered from the "Stone Axe’ layers, 
and a terracotta object ornamented with a row of elephants from the ‘Andhra’ layers. 
No human figurines were obtained. 


w Rotate ‘modelled animal (pig or sheep): sun-dried, From an early stratum of the TB culture. (Br. 


@Q) Fragment or  lidelike (7) object with a frieze of elephants on the exterior: well baked. From a middle 


stratum of the Andhra culture, (Br. 20-7.) 
(9) Roughly modelled animal, probably a hora or donkey; ve indicated by pellets; ears mutilated; tail 
uncertain: indifferently baked. Unstratified, (Br. 23-4,) 


Pl, CXXII + 


In addition to the terracotta figurines described above, the town-site yielded thirty-six 
dises made mostly from potsherds, a terracotta ‘marble’, a truncated terracotta cone (gaming. 
piece?), and a perforated cubical terracotta object of indeterminate use, Of the discs, 
‘one was obtained from the upper levels of the IB culture, two from the Megalith culture, 
and the rest from the Andhra culture. The absence of such discs from the IA culture 
may, however, be accidental. When pierced, these discs were presumably spindle-whorls ; 
the unpierced examples were doubtless gaming-counters. 


1 Spoalohed, incompletely pierced, made from a grey potsherd, From a late’ stratum of the IB culture, 
2. spine hhorl of grey ware with buf murfuce. From a low stratum of the Megalith culture. (Br, 21-285.) 
3. Disg wih tees perforations, made rom a grey sherd with bulf surface. From a middle strarum of the 
ithevlture. (Br. 22-522.) 
4 -whor! made from a sherd of reddish ware with red-brown slip. From an upper stratum of tho 
Andhrs culture, (Br. (8-6.) 
$. Counter of grey ware with red-brown slip, From a low stratum of the Andhra culture. (Br, 22-407.) 
6. Part of counter of reddish ware with red slip. From an early stratum of the Andira culture, (Br. 22-641.) 
7. Counter of grey ware with red-brown stip. From a low stratum of the Andhra culture, (fir. 22-167.) 








£ Analysis; copper 98-7%, truces of nigkel ; oxidation products 13%), 
+ Analysis: copper 74-69%, tin 15-81, zinc 2-72%, nickel 038% ; oxidation products 640%, 
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8 Disc with incised herring-bone decoration, of bull ware with reddish slip. From an upper stratum of the 
Andhra culture (Br. 18+) 
9, Part of a dsc of grey ware, with a perforation near the circumference. From a Jate stratum of the Andbrs 
ult a) 
10. Dare) eure with Sigel decoration round the eg. From a low stratum of the Andhra culture. 
22-158.) 
tte Marble ‘of roughly baked buff fabric. From a low stratum of the Andhra culture. (Br. 21-133) 
12, Truncated cone of grey fabric, presumably s gaming-piece. From a late stratum of the Andhra culture. 
21-10) A 
13, tspiatioaly perforated object of indeterminate use, square in section, made of grey-bull fabric with 
red-brown slip. From a low stratum of the Andhra culture. (Br. 21-6.) 


PART Ill—CHANDRAVALLI 


Chandrayalli or Moon-village is the traditional name of a valley situated immediately 

‘west of the fortified granite hill of Chit which in turn gives its name to the adjacent 

district-town of Chitaldrug, The site has Jong been known as a pours ot Slog 

aged ESS aoc semi-legendary history. It has been 

K 4 mapped by Dr. M. H. Krishna, who, following trial-excavations carried out 

some net Bess previously, instituted a new series of excavations in 1929, A general 
these excavations has been issued* but the finds have not yet been 


lis lg 
ma Anreracttansi Sf the Site: of tes, Wee ey ee ee eee os from 
south t to north indicates that craton of of the ancient town was some 800 pe 
in that direction, and the mont spect the valley suggests that it may have apa bas ®t 
approximately similar width. f occupation extend into the middle ages, 


ceereaae hay shown tut the main phase cateiten in ie emeava tan cepa of Os the fist 
and second centuries A.D. Abundant coins which include one or two denarii of Augustus 
(23 B.C~A.D. 14) and three of Tiberius (A.D. alt Poe that, to a Aakers extent 
than Brahmagiri, the town had lain in the main path of Andhra culture; and it was with 0 


‘view to adding precision to our knowledge of this culture that three further trialpits were 
dug into the site in 1947. 


(i) Tar curninas (1947) 
The cuttings made in 1947 were named Ch. 43-Ch. 45, and were as follows:— 


Ch, 43 lay immediately to the cast of Dr. Krishna’: ation hs consisted 
of an area 50 fect % 20 fect excavated to the natural soil. Th Earn 


This was 
depth of 9 feet below the surface, but took ay 
the south and south-west: ‘This citar sored Soe aenee a et towards 


Present report. Fragments of two structiires were found, namely. 
Drain Az phased Aaa drain, 1 foot wide, flanked on either side by ae 
bricks sora eapinctcoa ao Tt had no covering, but 
Wall B: A line of bricks ot traced maxim length of 
6 feet. It was bui (nines he oo 
So Shek eeriec| (Mysore State)’, Supplement to An. Rep. of the Mysore Arch. Dept. for the 
7 Sec map i, mat 
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Ch. 44 lay to the south-west of Dr. Krishna’s site Ch. 37. Tt measured 20 feet by 
20 feet and the natural soil was reached at an average depth of 6} feet below the surface. 
No fewer than cight large pits so complicated the stratification as to rob the evidence of the 
precision required in the present state of knowledge. A collapsed brick wall lay on layer 7, 
anda itary rubble foundation was found high up in level 2. 

Ch, 45 lay adjacent to Dr, Krishna’s site Ch. 36, and consisted of an area of 20 feet 
by 20 feet, which was excavated to the natural soil, reached at an average depth of 5} feet 
‘below the surface. There are indications of early structures which require exploration. 


(ii) THs CHANDRAVALLI POTTERY 


In the Chandravalli section Ch. 43, the lower levels yielded pottery turned on the 
slow wheel and of the distinctive red-and-black fabric of the Megalith culture at Brahmagiri. 
‘The similarity was reinforced by the occurrence of certain similar, if rather rudimentary, 
forms at both places, notably Brahmagiri types C7, Cl7a, and C18. Furthermore, in 
his excavations of 1928-29, Dr. Krishna found at Chandravalli a number of stone cists 
eae tery of the same fabric, including tripod-pots and conical black lids com- 
parable with the Brahmagiri types C2 and P3. "A majority of the Ch. 43 types, however, 
were not closely represented at Brahmagiri, and the two industries are not identical, The 
difference extends to the cists on the two sites. No cist was found at Chandravalli in 1947, 
but, in the neighbourhood of the ‘Central Rocks’ at that site, Dr. Krishna found upwards 
of half-a-dozen, all of relatively small size (a; tly not exceeding 3x 2 feet and usually 
smaller) and lacking both the port-hole and the surrounding circle. These small cists 
were in-a ruined condition, and only one produced a human skeleton, which was found 
*partl ee bene ...+..With head to west and hip to east with the limbs bent double 
over ly". 

It is evident that in the lower levels of Chandravalli we have a culture linked, though 
only nee with the Megalith culture of Brahmagiri, Dr, Krishna's small-cists were not 
dated but the soil surrounding them contained Satavahana coins ‘and even one of silver 
coming from the Roman Empire’ (probably a denarius of Tiberius). On the other hand, 
no coin was found actually inside a cist, and no example of the distinctive ‘Andhra’ painted 
‘ware occurred amongst the abundant cist-pottery. far as it goes, the evidence suggests 
that the Chandravalli cists did not belong to the developed Andhra culture at that site, 
but that they did not long precede it and in fact overlapped it. 

With this inference the evidence of cutting Ch. 43 1s consistent (fig. 42). | The lowest 
stratiim in this fairly extensive cutting contained only pottery of the *megalithic’ fabric, with 
neither coins nor painted sherds. Overlying this was a stratum again containing much “mega- 
lithic? ware, but now in association with Andhra fabrics, including both the typical painted 
ware and fragments of *beaked’ dishes of the type to which rouletted decoration is some- 
times applied. No rouletted sherd was actually found in this stratum, but the type, with or 
without rouletting, aj to be securely dated to the first and second centuries A.D. A 
little pee up, rouletted sherds were found immediately above the highest of the 
eles ic’ sherds. The latter were completely absent from the remaining strata of the 


in. 
Itis evident that the main features of the Andhra culture were intrusive. They included 
the use of coinage, the introduction of glass bangles, the partial use of the fast potter's 











¥ Tid, pp) 16, ete, and pls. IX-X. 
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wheel, and the manufacture of inted in whil fines under - 

Coloured sip. Occasional esteraal contacts are represented by hafa-doeen Roman denarl 

of the first ae and a small though Seti ftapsoce ‘of a Mediterranean amphora 

(unstratified), preceding local culture continued alongside the intruder for some time 
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Table showing the frequencies of sherds of the two cultures, layer by layer from top to bottom, 
in cutting Ch. 43 (fig. 42) 






























































Laver 1. Megatrrate TL. Awpuna 

4 ee 113, including 1 yellow-painted sherd 

2 217, including 1 polished red-ware sherd 

3 555, including 36 yellow-painted sherds 

4 852, including 12 yellow-painted and 3 polishod red-ware sherds 

5 1,370, including 25 yellow-painted and 17 polished red-ware sherds 

6 e 2,048, including 196 yellow-painted and 12 polished red-ware sherds 

7 hyn 4,046, including 307 yellow-painted and 28 polished red-ware 
sherds 

8 base 2,645, including 573 yellow-painted and 10 polished red-ware 
sherds: 

9 ween Lest doanicn he rouletted, 547 yellow-painted and 13 polished 

10 ra 170 letting 2 rowed, 58 yellow puted nd 1 patsod rede 

ita 28 1,495, including 441 yellow-painted and $ polished red-ware 
sherds 

n 7 345, including 99 yellow-painted and 1 polished red-ware sherds 

3 142, 623, including 138 yellow-painted and 21 potished red-ware sherds 

13N 654 455, including 18 yellow-painted sherds 

13NE 25 ete 





but, apart from the adoption of a simple * megalithic’ bowl-type by the latter, there was 
itl cultural interchange, The story ot Chamdcavaliiis in ike respect stl to that a 


Chronologically, the Chandrayalli evidence lacks precision, but the ‘beaked" dish 
refe to above is the characteristic form to which rouletted decoration is sometimes 
applied, and is unlikely to have ed much earlier than the middle of the first century 
A.D, at this remote inland site. on that basis, the devolved * megalithic’ culture came to 
an end here in the latter part of that century, after lingering for several decades alongside the 
more sophisticated “Andhra” culture. 

This provisional conclusion harmonizes with new and unpublished evidence from 
another site. In 1947 J. M. Casal carried out further excavations at Arikamedu 
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mndicherry), and at one ape Saeeat Poesy nee ae sees eentet 
one one the naturel sol, soil: The maximum over-all height of ic” 
et tin owe ers fem adnate, Blin ghee 
perineal produced also typical *Arikamedu’ patey ie including rouletted dishes. 

oven ere e two anueeee was cleatly demonstrated, and the equation between this ed 

ae raat ie ie eee ees 
on arin peerless site, ey foreign rouletted eecoration may be expected to haye occurred 
somewhat earlier than in the hinterland of 


‘As in the ease of Chandravall, the identity of the fabric of the * * ware of 
Arikamedu with that of Brahmagiri is onl; cera supported by similarities of form. 
Two or three of the Arikamedu types are for notably, a conical black 


lid with looy Pobandle anilar fo Brotenngil B2: and dishes aod tows crate Brahmagiri 
C16 and C17. Specific resemblances between the Arikamedu and Chandrayalli ‘megalithic’ 
types are slight and cannot be regarded as significant. Essential correspondence is there 
limited to fabric and chronological position. Incidentally no megaliths have yet been 
found at or near Arikamedu, 

‘We thus appear to have three ceramic industries which share a distinctive fabric, have 
occasional types in common, and are partially synchronous, although the bulk of the 
Brahmagiri material must be of earlier date than that of the other two sites, For our 
present purpose, the principal result of this comparative sketch is to confirm the middle of 
the first century A.D. as the approximate terminal date for the so-called ‘megalithic’ fabric 

in three local manifestations, with a *hang-over’ extending into the latter part of the century. 
Fig. 42 illustrates a typical pate of. cutting Ch. 43, and should be considered in relation 
to the table on p. 273, wl lassifies the potsherds from the whole cutting stratigraphically. 


Chandravalli ‘Megalithic’ pottery 


As already observed, the ‘megalithic’ ware of Chandravalli sectic Ch. 43 belon; 
a well-defined class of predominantly black-and-red pottery, It is ota but tabrie, 
is potted on a slow wheel, and has a burnished surface, fens pl with the mudition of 
a salt glaze,’ It is represented both in black and black-and-red ware, in the latter case 
ay with the black a the Eo as a result of Hoare firing. As a whole, the finish 
of Aiceriiag mrs ee inferior to that of Brahmagiri. Furthermore, 
, are common to #l iraliiti 
entirely absent at ‘chanravalli bat a but are oes at Bahai cea “nthe use . 24). 
The only decoration on the Chandravalli * megalithic” 2 (a) Geereene tone 
als ys round the shoulder (type M2), and 6) oblique notches round the 
shoulder (type M13), The commonest type is the bowl (type M1), which continues into the 


Andhra culture and constitutes one of the ical Al 
zee caeoray principal types to which the typical Andhra 


The fe ‘Series of * lithic’ 
pi spina dap apres ‘megalithic’ pots and sherds from cutting Ch. 43, level 13N, the 
Mi. bow! of black-and-red ware, salt 
bsg preg licers ware, tap Haze. It tas a sharpened and. slightly everted. rim 
{Chemist's note. | This feature was probably udopted from the intrusive "Andhra industry. 
sgn eS coneoly she he mee ae iy wich ed 
# This and the following iss of Chandraval sherds bave been prepared by Mir Be Phopar 
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FIG, 43. Pottery of* Megalithic" fabrle from Chandravalll, 4 
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Fic. 44. Pottery of Megalithic fabric from Chandravalll. 4 
pdt teen facanlbeae tar ven ’ 
Burnished cand-red ware bowl, with internally levelled rim and stightl flattened base. 
Fragment of «bowl of ilar type but distinguished by «groove below the ri 
Snullee bowl of inllar vers'wi poo tee ee 
“Taser ues Ate Cason GAN GREER 
iat, of Prehist. 
Variant of M2 with wider sides: scr ccices ae” \ BERNE ae 
‘Variant of M2 distinguished by a markedly convex base, 
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How! of black-and-red ware with an externally grooved rim, w globular body and slightly flattened base, 
‘Analogies exist at the Adichanallur urn-ficlds in the Tinnevelly District—Rea, op. cit, pl. VIII, 4. 
‘Shallow dish of black-and-red ware characterized by a slightly everted and sharpened rim and rounded 


base, 
Variant of M¢ characterized by a bluntly carinated profile and a fiat base, 
Variant of M$ distinguished by smalfer Size and slightly concave sides. Cf. Brabmagiri Type C17a. 
Shallow bowl of black ware, with sharpened rim and rounded basc, 
Fragment of « bow! with g slightly flared and chamfered rim. 

int of M6 distinguished, without the chamfered rim. 
‘A-rim fragment of a bow! of polished black-and-red ware with a median ledge, It corresponds to 


5 SEEEEE E 5 


Brabmagiti Type C7. 

‘A rare type of shallow carinated dish of black-and-red ware with # low girth and omphatos-base, 

MS; ‘Fragment of sharply aries dah of black-and-red ware with an out-turned rim and a rourided buse. 

Variant of M9, 

M9}. Variant of M9, 

MIO. Fragment of bow! of black-and-red ware with out-turned rim, 

MII. Fragment of a shallow dish of black-nd-red ware with grooved shoulder and in-turned rina. 

‘Mila. Variant of Mil, 

M12. Basin of black-and-red ware with heavy grooved rim and fattened base. Akin to Brahmagiri Types C19, 
P19 and P19s, 

MI3, Globular vase of black-and-red ware with rounded base. It is characterized by a double row of incised 

bliss sabes forming = herng-bon pation round the body, and two prominent grooves on the 

nulder. 


é 


MIA. Short-necked, weakly carinated vaso of reddish ware with red slip, heavy beaded rim, globular body 
‘and rounded base. Round the shoulder is a line of finger-nail impressions, 

M5. Globular vase of dull red-and-btack ware with an under-cut everted rim and rounded base. 

MI6, Vase of polished black ware with weakly cordoned shoulder and flut base. 

MI7, A fragment of a flat rimmed vise of potished black ware, 

MI8, Fragment of a squitt miniuture vase of black and red ware. 

M19. Rim of polished black ware, horizontally grooved, 

M20. Rim of polished black ware, with cordon at the shoulder, 

‘M21, Fragment of & polished black ware dish with an internally grooved rim. Tt was recovered from level 
15, immediately above the prewding sherds, 

Fragment of a large jar of bull ware with bright red 

is band of finger-nail indentations, and rou 
alternately spotted, between bands of herring-bone incisions, 


an cinder sirap reg? ‘Round the neck 
the shoulder is a frieze of incised triangles, 


Chandravalli ‘Andhra’ pottery 


___ It has been noted above that pottery of the yellow-painted fabric which we have named 
‘Andhra ware’ occurs in and above the lowest layer but one (layer 13N) of the cutting 
Ch. 43 (fig. 42), With it from the outset were fragments of the “beaked" dishes (cf. fig. 47, 
AI0-13) of the type associated with the rouletted pattern of Arikamedu, where this pattern 
was first ident in conjunction with imported Arretine ware of the second quarter of the 
first cent A.D. Sherds actually bearing the rouletted pattern were fo in layers 10 
and 9 of Ch, 43, and other fragments of the beaked dishes continued upwards to layer 3; 
i.e. this type of dish, with or without rouletting, was throughout coincident with the painted 
‘Andhra ware’, Some of the sherds (eight in all), occurring sporadically from the 10th 
pare the at ;, bore concentric smoothed bands on the inner side of the base in place 
of rouletting (pl, CXXII), and may be regarded as derivative, 


4 Ancient India, no. 2 (1946), pp. 45if. Also below, p. 308. 
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The uy Jayers in this sequence produced Satavahana coins to which a date in the 
fatter partor t the seen pa A.D. is ascribed (below, p. 287), It is a fair inference, 
therefore, that the ‘Andhra’ pottery of Ch. 43 ranges in period from the middle of the 
first century A.D. to the end of the second or beginning of the third century, The two 
uppermost layers of the cutting contained mixed sherds which probably represent various 
periods extending down to the middle ages or later. 

The characteristic painted ‘Andhra’ fabric, as at Brahmagiri, is decorated with simple 
rectilinear designs executed in a lime or kaolin paste under a thin ocherous wash, often 
with apparent evidence of salt-glazing,* The commonest t are straight-sided bowls 
and ‘beaked’ dishes, The former was seemingly adopted from the preceding Megalith 
ceramic (cf. fig. 43, M1-M2); the latter is new and, in view of its special association with the 
roulett ittern, mas sent Aye itselfan importation. ‘The painted designs (pls. CXXIV 
and and fig. 45) include criss-cross or trellis, radiating lines terminating in pellets, 
dotted lines, lines with frond-like branches, and occasionally hatched triangles. these, 
vertical or criss-cross lines are the most abundant, On larger vessels, lines of notched or 
herring-bone pattern, or applied bands of finger-tip pattern, are sometimes added. 

@. Leds classification of the pottery, the Andhra layers of Ch, 43 are grouped as follows 
(cf. fig: 42);— 
Early Andhra level—layers 13N-11. The preceding Megalith culture continues 
‘through these layers alongside the yellow painted ware. From layer 13 upwards 
the latter is dominant, 


Middle Andhra level—tayers 10-7. In these strata the Andhra painted fabric occurs 
very abundantly, 
Late Andiva level—tayers 6-1. The painted Andhra wares gradually diminish 
upwards. 
PL CXXTI 


Nos, {-3 illustrate the rouletted sherds recovered from the main site (Ch.43) at Chandrayalli. Nos } ia from 
ayer 9, the other two from layer 10, A fourth rouletted aherd (not iiss) ‘was found in layer 3 of another 
cutting (Ch. 43), which was almost wholly disturbed by pitt and was not stzutigraphically reliable. Sherds 4-11 
belong to a reluted type of pottery which, in plice of rouletted decoration, bears ‘moothied conoenttic hands on 
the inside of the hase, ‘The range of these sherds is between layers 1 and 5 of fig, 42. 

1. Sherd with rouletted decoration; from layer 9, 

2-3, Shetds with rouletted decorati 








, Sherd with a single 
Sherd with two bands; from layer 8, 
ym layer 7, 

10, Sbeerd with two bands; from the same layer as no. 8. 

11, Sherd with four bands} from layer 3. 


4 
53 
& Shier with a single 
3. 
8. 





Pls. CXXIV—V ¢ 


‘The following series illustrates the range of painted designs on the* Andhra’ ware of Chandravalli (Ch. 43). 
Sherd of type AS (fig. 45), painted with criss-cross pattern; from a middle Andhra level (10). 

Sherd of type A6 (fig. 45), painted with x different variety of criss-cross; from a late Andhra level (3), 
3. Sherd of type Al (fig. 45), painted with oblique bands; from an early Andha level (11), 


+ Chemist's notes, 


To face pas 





PLATE CXXVI To face page 279 





Av Modern Naga shrine, Bralonagiri. (See p. 302.) 





B. Chimdravalli; denarius of 
Tibe J+ (See p. 287,) 
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‘Sherd of the type analogous to the preceding, painted with lattice pattern; from 2 middle Andhra level (8), 
‘Sherd of type Ad (fiy. 45), painted with criss-cross strokes with pellet ends; from a middle Andhra lovel (7). 
Sherd painted with a group of vertical strokes with bosses; from a middle Andhra fovel (10). 

Rim of type A7 (ig. 45), painted with horizontal fines; from * middle Andhra level (8). 

Sherd painted with vertical lines relieved by dots; from the same level as nos. | and 6. 

‘Sherd painted with radiating lines terminating in pellets; from a middle Anditra level (7). 

‘Sherd painted with oocasional hatches; from u middle Andhra level (9), 

Sherd painted with vertical bands with bifurcated ends; froma middle Andhra level (8), 

Shord painted with roughly vertical lines; from the same level a8 n0. 8, 

Rim of type Al (fig, 45), painted with criss-cross pattern inter-spaced with bosses. 

Rim of type A5 (fig. 45), painted with horizontal rows of dots ; from an early Andhra level (11), 

Rim of type A6 (fig. 45), painted with slanting rows of dots; from the sume level as the preceding. 

Rim of type A9 (fig. 45), puinted with grouped horizontal lines from the same layer as no, 12. 

“Sherd painted with udder pattern from a middle Andhra level (9). 





|. Sherd painted with grouped vertical enclosing wavy lines; from a middle Andkra level (7). 
|. Rim of type Al (fig. 45), painted with slanting lines enclosing dots; from an early Andhra level (13). 
Sherd painted 


‘with zigzags and bosses; from the same level as the preceding. 





Fro, 45. Chandravalli: painted ‘Andhra’ pottery. 
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21. Rim of AS (fi 45), painted with horizontal bands of comb pattern; from a middle Andhra level (10) 
Sa. Shere potttod with frond tk pattern; from the same level ox preceding. 
23, Sherd painted with group of vertical lines enclosing stars, from the same level as the preceding. 


Fig. 45 


The following arc additional typical examples of yellow-painted Andhra ware froms the cutting: 

‘Al, Straight-sided bowl of black-and-red ware with a dise-base, painted with criss-croas pattern. From 
the earliest ‘Andhra’ level (13N). 

‘A2, Fragment of x straight-sided bow! of black-and-ted ware with a sharpened rim, painted with slanting 
rows of dotted lines. From the same level as the preceding, 

‘Ad. Fragment of a red-ware bowl, sall-glazed with a slightly convex profile, painted with crivecross pattern, 
From a tmiddle"Andhira’ level (9). 

Ad. Fragment of 4 bow! of blackand-red ware, salt-glazed, with an evered rim, painted with etise-cross 
pattern, From the same level as the preceding 


AS, Fragment of a bowl of black-and-red ware, sall-glazed, with w flating rim, and painted with roughly 
vertical and oblique strokes. From the same level as the ae! = 


‘A6, Fragment of a bluntly beaked dish of black-und-red wire, with median groove nnd painted lattice pattern, 
From 0 middle level (8), 

‘AT, Fragment of a beaked dish of black-and-red ware, salt-glazed, painted with oblique waved rows, From 
an early ‘Andhra’ level (11), 

A8,  Frigment of a dish of red ware with a faced and internally levelled rim, painted with groups of upright 

AS, Fragma! of duh at back andzed Wave wih slightly thickened with grouped 

), Fragment of a dish of black-and-red ware with & f! rim, painted chevrons, 

From a middie Andhra tevel (8). 5 bo 


‘The plainer wares associated with the painted series and the heaked’ dishes include 
notably a fine reddish buff ware carefully turned on the fast wheel and covered externally 
with a smooth bright-red slip.!_ Identical sherds have been found at Kondapur (Hyderabad 
State), where most of the excavated remains wpe to be of the Andhra period, and in the 
Brahmapuri mound adjoining Kolhapur in the State of that name, in the south of the 
Bombay Presidency, On the latter site many fragments and an almost complete vessel were 
revovered in 1944-5, together with a bronze prototype (fig. 46) At Chandravalli, onl 
sherds were found, but these included a characteristic funnel or neck. began with 
layer 13 (fig, 42), immediately above the earliest Andhra level, and thence ran parallel with 
painted “Andhra ware’ up to layer 4. The ware was. at no time abundant, and may be 
regarded as a de luxe fabric—possibly a forcign intrusion into the industry, It does not 


occur at all on the more provincial site of Brahmagiri, 


The greater mass of the pot from the cutting Ch. 42 i 
dull-red ware, all wheel-turned vi the exception of ser a het Sean Sof it 
lacks slip or polish, but a number of sherds have a red slip. Occasional instances of black 
and rey ware have also been observed, ‘The commonest types are conical open-mouithed 
bowls with dise-bases, shallow dishes, and lids with flanged waists. The few spouts and 
handles show a use of these utilitarian devices, As on the larger painted jars, the 
big vessels sometimes have applied finger-tip or incised herring-bone pattern, 

2 The Archasological Chemist reports: ‘Tt is clear thit the potsherds are not glazed, 
evidently carefully finished I ag Bitlet 
polishing, : Spell are det ir trailor ch oa nse oe OS 

+ ‘Now in the Kolhapur Museum, with Graeco-Roman abjects from the same site. 
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Fig, 46. Pollshed red-ware vessel (I) from Kolhdpur, with bronse prototype (i) from same site, and fragment 
ofsinilar Teainare reat Qi) foom Chancvavel 


Figs, 47-49 


‘The following pots and potsherds represent the range of unpainted types in Ch. 43. 

‘A10. Rit of « beaked dish, from nn eaely ‘Andhra’ level (13), identical in fabric to the typical “Arikamedu’ 
dishes to which rauletied decoration is sometimes applied.’ The type with many of its variants is fuirly 
common at Chundravalli. . 

ALL, Similar to 1, but with an unpronounced beak. From a luto Andhra Tevet (3). 

‘Al2, Fragment of a dish of bluck-and-red ware with a bluntly beaked rim. Tt ts also represented in red ware. 
From a middie Andhra lovel (10), 

AIS. Fragment of a black-ware dish, distinguished by a markedly inward projection of the rim. From the 
‘earliest Andhra lovel (13N). 

Als, Fragment of a dish of brownish black polished ware with incurved sides and flattened rim, From a 
fate Andhra lovel (3); 

Ai5. Dish of black-and-red ware with w slightly thickened rim; from a late Andhra level (5)- Variant 6a is 
of thinner section; from level 6. 

AX6. Dish of reddish polished ware with internally clubbed rim. From 4 middle Andhra level (10), 

AIT. Fragment of a beaked dish of black-and-red ware with carinuted profile, From a middle Andhra level (9). 

‘Al8. Fragment ofa dish of black-and-red ware with internally levelled rim. From a middle Andhra levet (7A). 

‘19, Fragment of « black ware dish with a chamfered rim. Frama middle Andhra level (8). 

‘A20. Fragment of a dish of black-and-red ware with a bluntly beaked rim. From a milddle Andhra level (8). 





1 Ancient India, no. 2 (1946), p. 45. 
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Fio. 48,. Chandravalli: ‘Andhra’ pottery. 
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Wide-mouthed bowl with sides tapering to’ a restricted diso-base, Tt is of a coarse dull-red fabric, 
devoid of slip, ind is occasionally represented also in grey ware. ft is the commonest type a the site 
‘butis found more abundantly in the upper than in the lower strata. The type is indead widespread and 
long-lived, and is scarcely distinguishable from modern yessels used in India for food and drink; they 
are normally thrown sway after a single usage, K 

‘Similar to the preceding but with a more convex profile, From a middle Andhra fevel (7). 

Bowl of dull reddish ware with a bulbous profile and = round base, From a middle Andhra level (7). 
‘Only one example of this type was recovered. 

Bowl of black-and-red ware with incurved sides and a flat base, From 2 middle Andhra level (6), Only 
‘one example of this type was found. is 

ight-sided bowl of polished buif ware with « saggar ring-base. From a middle Andhra level (9), 

Bowl of polished blick ware with a flattened base, Only two examples were found. From a pit con- 
temporsry with a middle Andhra level (7), 

Deop beaker with everted rim, ring-base and horizontal grooves, It is of a coarse dull red fabric, The 
‘only example was recovered from # middle Andiira tevel (7). a 

Bowl of polished ware with a red slip, internally beaded rim, and ring-base. From a middte Andhra 
level (7). Some examples of this type are slipped only internally. 

Shallow carinated dish with rounded base. It is of a comparatively fine fabric and has a red slip on 
both sides. From 4 middle Andhra level (9). The type occurs occasionally also in coarse grey ware. 
Tt i8 one of the most popular types at Chandravalli and occurs throughout the Andhra strata, except 
in the earliest. Comparable with Arikamedu type 8 (Ancient India, no. 2, p. 54). 

‘Dish of red ware with rounded base, The type is usually treated with a red slip on both sides and is 
fairly common it all the Andhra strata except in the earliest, 

Shallow dish witht a disc base. Ibis of coarse dutt-red fabric, without any slip, and is found abundantly 
im the upper strata. Comparable with no. 21 above, 

‘Bhuntly carinated dish with @ rounded base. Tt is treated with a red slip both inside and out. From a 
ae ndhra level (10). The type is not Very frequent. It is akin to the Chandravalli ‘megalithic! 
dish M4, 

Dish of black ware with o slightly thickened rim, grooved sides and disc-base. From pit equated with 
middto Andhra level (7). A rare type. 

Cates Aasin of eat ware with a Ganged rimand a round base. I is of course gritty ware. From 
a pit equated with Andhra level (5). 

‘Fragment of a basin of polished brown ware, with sharply incurved rim and grooves round the shoulder, 
From the earliest Andhra level (13N). 








‘A36,. Fragment of a basin with heavy incurved tim, It has a red slip both inside and out, From « middle 


Andhra level (8), “The type is represented also in black ware. 

Fragment of a carinated basin with « heavy rim. 11 is treated with red slip both inside and out. From 
‘a middle Andhra level (9), The type also occurs in # bluntly carinated variant. 

Fragment of a simple basin with a beaded and undercut rim. It has red slip both inside and out. Feom 
the same level as the preceding. 


1, Fragment of a basin with an undercut rim and grooved neck, From the earliest Andhra level (13N). 


“The type seems to have been derived from 4 megalithic protot 


ope ia Meas 
|, Lid of coarse, dull-red ware with flange at the waist and a ro\ ‘base. It represents one of the most 


abundant types of the site. From a pit in a late Andhra fevel (cut into layer 5), 

Similar lid of grey ware, but with a less pronounced Range. From a pit cut into level (7). The type 

occurs also in dull-red ware, 

Red.ware lid distinguished by a flattened base. It is of & finer buif fabric, and has a red slip above the 
‘and on the interior, From a middle Andhra level (8). The type, with slight variations, occurs 

‘also in coarse and unslipped red ware. 


A43, Frogment of a small dish or lid with an externally grooved rim and a ridged flange. From a late Andis. 


level (5): 
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Shallow dislike lid of black ware with a flattened and Internally grooved rim and a round base. From 
‘a llate Andhra level (6), 3 

Carinated vase of grey ware with a beaded rim und a round base. From a pit cut into Andhra. level (5) 
“The type may have been used partly us 4 tid, 

Carinated vessel of reddish ware with flanged rim, weakly cordoned shoulder and round base. From « 
pit in a Tate Andhra level (out into layer 7). The type is represented both in red and grey ware and is 
found in almost all the Andhra strats, exept in the earliest. Similar vessels have also been recovered 
from Arikamedu (cf, Arikamedu type 24), 

Fragment of a vase of slipped red ware with an undercut rim, characterized by a groove on the top, and 
corrugated shoulder, From a late Andhra level (5). 


|. Fragment of a grey ware carinated vase with a flanged rim and 2 series of grooves round the shoulder. 


From a middte Andhra levet (7). 

‘Frogment ofa red ware vase with a firing tim, internally grooved to receive a lid, Te is treated externally 
With a red slip. From the earliest Andhra lovel (13N), 

‘Fragment of a vase of reddish black ware with a short straight neck and a horizontal rim; treated externu!\y 
with a red slip. From an early Andhra level (13), 

‘Small vessel of grey ware with grooved shoulder, From x middle Andhra level (7), 


Vase of dark red ware, possibly salt-glazed, with high ridged neck and round base From the same fovel 
as the preceding, 


. Bottle-shaped vessel with imperfectly flattened base, It js treated with w sepia brown slip and is possibly 


salt glazed, Prom the samme level as the preveding. Iti ; 
Fron x isial prototype) as the preceding. is an exceptional type anu is probably derived 


|. Vase of slipped red ware with a plobular body and a flat base. Tk is ornamented with a row of indenta- 


tions round the body and notches round the shoulder, From a pit cut into layer (1), 


1. Miniature vase of grey ware with low girth and rounded base. From/a middie Andhra level (7). 
5. Miniature vase of the type analogous to the preceding, but with a fat bese. Sethe oi btw to 


preceding, The type occurs ulso in red ware, 


1. Fragment of ¢ rough miniature vase. From a late Andhra leyel (5), 


Lamp of coarse dull-red ware witha lip and flat ” i 
Fry chp arms level as oe 46-40, nS Re lamps ae widely mad today $a Toss 


). Fragment of a vessel of slipped red ware with a cordon below the rim, From 2 middle Andhra level (9): 


Variants of this type occur also in black ware. 


._ Fragment of a vessel of coarse reddish ware, black inside and in the rim, which is flnged and grooved 


From a middle Andhra level (8). 

Fragment of slipped red ware grooved tim. From a middle Andhra level (10), A diminutive form 
of this type occurs alsa in grey ware. The type is fairly common h A 
Ss teint ae nor inten od soon emgage A 


Fragment of vessel of slipped red. wave with rim rebated to resive a lid. From a midilfe Andhra 
level (8). 


|. Fragment of a vessel of slipped red ware with internally grooved rim. From the same level as the 
preceding. 


Rim of a vase of slipped red ware. From a late Andhra level (5), 
Rim of coarse reddish ware internally ledged to receive a lid. From the samé level as nos, $)-53, 


Grooved rim of slipped ted ware. It is of a coarse gritty fabric iia 
‘Grooved rim of grey ware, From the same ioat ene) abti_ From a middle Andhra level (10) 


Rim of black-alipped buff’ ware. From an early Andhra level (11), 
Fragment of a heavy roll-rimmed vessel of slipped red. ‘doobrated! it 
From a late Andhra level (5), aoe Seen hcite bere Pye pate 
Fragment of vase of slipped red ware with a recurved rim From-a middle Andra level (10) 
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ATI. Rim of course red ware with un applied band of finger-tip pattern on the neck and incised zigzags on 
therim, From alate Andhra level (5). The applied finges-lip pattern is a common feature of middle 
and lute Andhra layers. 

Ha Srhecest apne 8 whve wi a undercut rim, and cordon round the neck.) From a late Andhra 

(4), 

AT3, Rim of slipped rediware. From 4 lower Andhra level (13). 

ATA. Grooved rim of red ware. From a late Andhra level (4), 

A75, Grooved oblique rim of grey ware. From a middle Andhra level (7). The typo is represented. both in 
plain red und prey ware. 


(iii) THe CHANDRAVALLI cots (1947) 


Of the coins found on the main site (Ch. 43) at Chandravalli in 1947, the most definitely 
datable is a denarius of the Roman emperor Tiberius of late Li eared minted ¢. 
AWD. 26-37 and lost when in fairly good condition (pl. CXXVIB), Unfortunately, its 
evidential value is vague. It was found in layer 5 (Bg. 42), and the same layer yielded a 
potin coin of Yajiia Satakarni whose date is uncertain but may have been late in the second 
century A.D. (see below). Another potin coin of the latter ruler occurred at a slightly 
lower level, in layer 6, Otherwise no dated and clearly stratified coin was discovered, 
although one of Vasishthiputra Sri-Pulumavi, who is fairly well dated to ¢. A.D. 131-155 
oye p. 291), was found high up (in the second layer from the top) in another cuttin; 
(Ch, 45), where the stratification was less reliable and cannot in any case be correlat 
with that of the main site. 

If the inferential dating of Yajfia Satakarni be accepted, it is evident that the Roman. 
denarius was not lost before the latter half of the second century A.D., considerably more 
than a century after it was minted. This conclusion is Pyne ‘means unlikely. There is 
evidence, which I shall discuss elsewhere, that the aurei and denarii of the Roman principate 
Were introduced into India not as an imposed currency but as bullion of a quality and 
weight guaranteed by the imperial stamp. They were used in bulk and have in fact, in a 
I ‘majority of cases, come down to us as hoards, In that capacity they passed from hand 
cae with additions and subtractions, sometimes for a long period, if indeed some of 
them did not already include outmoded coins from the start, An interesting light is thrown 
on this matter by a hoard of Roman gold and silver coins found with native square punch- 
marked silyer coins in a pot at Eyyal, 22 miles north-west of Trichur in Cochin State, in 
1945. The Roman coins in this hoard mainly reer Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius and 
‘Nero, but end with an aureus of the second consulate of Trajan (A.D. 98-9), over a century 
later than the mint-date of the earliest coin. 

It is probable that the six scattered Roman denarii found at Chandravalli in a fairly 
compact area during a series of excavations extending from 1909 to oa epee a guondam 
hoard, dissolved anciently and used locally as a high-value currency alongside the local 
potin coinage, at a time when this Roman bullion-trade had ceased or in a place to which 
it had not penetrated. ‘The bullion-trade reached its maximum on the basis of the coinage 
of Tiberius (A.D. 14-37) and, with rare survivals of which one has just been mentioned, 
came to an end in the third quarter of the first century A.D. The use of the disjecta membra 
‘of these first-century hoards at times or in regions remote from those of the maritime trade 
which introduced them is a likely enough sequel, 

‘We may therefore have no special compunction in regarding the denarius as an intruder 
into our stratification, and may provisionally ascribe strata 5 and 6 of Ch. 43 to the latter 
half of the second century A.D. This is consistent with the discovery, mentioned above, 
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of a coin of Vasishthiputra Sri-Pulumavi in the penultimate stratum of cutting Ch. 45, 
and with a date somewhat after A.D, 200 for the final Andhra occupation of Chandravalli 
This in turn accords with the historical probability that the Andhra empire was in dissolu- 
tion by the middle of the third century A.D.t ; 

Mr. Krishna Deva, who has prepared the subjoined list of coins, adds the following 
note on the dating of Yajfia Satakarni. 

re is no diroct evidence for the dati ‘a Sitakarni, The following data, however, provide 

ftom evga oa es pace, peo “0 s 


Tn the long lists of the Andhra rulers supplied by the Purdnas, there is only one ruler named Yujiiait, whose 
relative position in the dynastic lists ® is shown as follows-— 


23. a 

24. Puloma{vi} c Ei pey 
25. Sivasri Satakarni os Tycars. 
26, Siveskande Satakarni - Tyears, 
27. Yajiaért Satakaroi <= 29 years, 


‘YajGaért Satakarpi sirikes silver coinage in close imitation of ‘Western Kshatrapa type (obv. 
head of king; rev, crescent on hill, with the nun cad noon symbol) nie wwe sored Pyichiatibans.? He 
therefore later than Chashtana whose known dats is Saka 524 — 130 A.D. 

‘The palacography of the inscriptions and coins of Yajiaéa Satakarm| shows features as compared 
With those of Vasisbthiputra Pulumivi and indicates that be flourihed latse than Pullialyi, who has = 
reasonably dated to ¢, A.D. 131-155 (see below, p.291). “The developed feattres comaprise the Uae of the lope! 
vaviety of and the prominent seis ovet later. 

5 stantial sccuracy iynastic list of the Purdinas is corroborated #x much palieographical 
evidence cited above, which makes Yajiiaiit posterior to Pujumavi, us by ieeeoeeay wd Jaret the 
former, dated in his regnal year 27, which is contistent with the 29 years assigned to him hy the Purinat, Adding 
tothe last date of Pulumdvi, vz, ¢. A.D. 185 (see below, p, 291), tha 14 years of the reings off tw Intervenile 
Re Bree apy eoersbrerer eat =GAD.1 tithe dats of assent of jie 

AD. =cAD, rminal date, assuming rilgnetl indicated 
(asa minimum) by the epigraph referred to, Fert oabnvee tie ay 





(nos. 1-2), of which one is the Roman denarjus discussed above 
Tectangular punch-marked coin, representi Indian currency which, . 
continued in circulation until af least the seen ey A.D! Of the semal pecs 
which are all made either of lead or of potin (an allay ef esinen zinc, Jead and tin), forty- 
three are legible and definitely attributable to the Andhras and their feudatories, while the 
residue of ten coins, though illegible, may also be assigned to the chiels or feadiareries Of the 
same Saree ‘on peas oe their eee and associations, 

ver punch-marked coin (no. 2), which came from ‘main section. 
shows a new type with blank reverse and a Broup of five couibait a te eae ae which 

1. J. Rapson, Brit, Mus, 


* Dit, pan Cat of Cols ofthe Aira Dynasty (London, 1908). px, 


* Tbid,, pl. X, 259-262. 
* Epigeaphia tain, XV, pp. 1918, 


* Ibid., pl. VI, 139-and 146; i 

© Rapsch, op et, ph Vay gee Pde, VIE, p94, 28 

1 Epigraphia Indico, ¥, p. 96, 

"9 Alloa, Brit Ma: Ca. of Cau of dnc Inia (Lodo, 936), pp i 
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only four (fig. 50, 1-4) can be identified. One of these is the solar s I, which is. the 
most frequent symbol on the punch-marked currency *; another is a floral design? which 
occurs on the reverse of some punch-marked copper coins; a third symbol, resembling the 
damara or hour-glass, is known to occur as a reverse mark *; while the fourth, which is 
incompletely preserved, appears to represent the arrow-head. 

Of the Andhra coins, only three, comprising one coin of Pulumayi (no, 3) and two of 
Yajiia Satakarni (nos. 4-5), are definitely attributable to the main line; while as many 
as fifteen (nos, 6-20) belong to Andhra feudatories. Of the latter, all coins with the 
‘exception of two (nos. 19 and 20), come from deep layers ranging from stratum 7 to 10 
from the top (fig. 42). This circumstance accords well with the earlier palacography 
of these coins, as compared with those of Pufumavi and Yajfia Satakarni. In fact, 
on the general grounds of palacography alone, these coins, though not specifically 
datable, are assignable to a pre-Pulumavi period, though ‘not in any case, it seems, carlier 
than ¢. 50-B.C." The most numerous and the best preserved of these are the issues of 
Sadakana Kalalaya Maharathi, who is represented by nine coins (nos. 6-14) of a known 
variety and one coin (no. 15) of an unknown variety with a new reverse type, showing a 
hitherto unpublished symbol, which, on the analogy of a design occurring on roughly 
contemporary sculptures,* may be identified as the double-fish’ symbol. More interesting 
than these are coins, nos. 16-18, yielding the names of two chiefs, hitherto unknown, 
who may have belonged to the same family as Sadakana Kalalaya Mahdrathi, since they 
use a common coin-type and designation, The legend on nos. 16-17 is Sadakapa Chaja- 
Kanha Maharathisa and on no. 18 Sadakena Kayasa Maharajhi-putasa, the last being 
a coin of a ‘son of Maharathi’ or of a pee ‘acting perhaps as a lieutenant of the 
Maharathi, Coin no. 19 showing the bull reversed aj irs to belong to an anonymous 
and probably later Maharathi chief, as this coin was found in a higher stratum (layer 6) 
than those just discussed. Similarly, the Chutu Kalananda of com no. 20 (which was 
found in a pit also corresponding to layer 6) may be a successor of the Maharathis, since 
the designation Mahdrajhi is absent from his coin-legend, which also shows a later palaeo- 
graphical feature in the use of exaggerated serifs. 

‘A special interest attaches to coin no. 21, which shows a new Unfortunately the 
major pee its legend has missed the flan. Its obverse type of an elephant standing 
left is to that published on certain square coins from Kondapur * bearing the name 
of Gautamiputra Satakargi, though the obverse symbol of bow and arrow and the reverse 

seem to connect it with the issues of Vasisthiputra Vilivayakura and Madhariputra 
Si ara, found in the Kolhapur District of Maharashtra.’ 

‘The uninscribed coins (nos. 25-45) have here been classified under Types A~G in 

accordance with the designs which they bear. Types F and G are connected with the 





2 Ally, op. cll, i 2xii, 
= Ibid, p. 101, pls. XU-XIL 

¥ Ibid, pp. 26, 27, 48, 

4 The characters of these coins are identical with those of the Sachi inscription of Satakarpi, uted: by 
NG. Majumdar to ¢. 30 B.C. See John Marshall, A. Fouchér and N. G. Majumdar, The Monuments of Sartch 
(Gow. o India Pres, Caleut, 1941), 1275-277. 

5 Y,S, Agrawal, A short Guide-book to the Archeological Section of the Provincial Museunt, Licks 
(Allahabad, 1930), pls. V-VL is é is 
Te 1: Yaz ‘Essavations at Kendapur, Amaalsofthe Bhandarkar Orient, Res Fst XX, 189, pV, 

1 EJ, Rapson, op: tit, pf, M15 and pl I, 17-26, 
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Maharathi {nos. 6-19) by the humped bull on the obverse and the crescent on a 
hill or tree within a railing on the reverse. Similarly, Types B, € and D, showing the 
hill-symbol on ‘one side, connect themselves with Type F, while Type A is related to Type B 
by the obverse design and to Type Cby thereverse design. Thus all the uninscribed types 
appear to be mutually connected. It is further worth noting that, of a total of seventeen 
uninseribed coins from the stratified layers, fourteen come from the Berber acs 7-9, 
which also yielded the majority of the Maharathi coins. It is, therefore, not unlikely that 
the unin: types, being invariably of a smaller size and weight, were issued by the 
Maharathi chiefs as smaller denominations to supplement their larger currency. 








(@) ROMAN DENAKIUS 
1. (PLEXXVIEB) Oby. Head of Tiberius, laureate, +. 


TLCAESAR DIV! AVG F AVGVSTYS 


Rev, Female figure, draped, seated ¢, on chair, holding branch in 1, hand and Jooe 
sceptre in. The woman's feet rest on footstool. Leas of chair ornamented, 
Below chair, single line, (The figure represents Livia as Pax.) 





Cf. H. Mattingly, Brit. Mus. Cat, of Roman Coins, I, pps exxx and 126, and 

iL. 23, 4-9, The dates from the latter ‘principate iberius, 

PAD. 16-37. 43 B-167, stratum 5, esis f = 
(4) Steven PUNCH-MARKED COM 


2. Oby. ‘A group of five symbols of which four (fig: $0, 1-4) can be identified 


Rev. a 
Rectangular, size -53” Me wt. 2+ i 
setangulan, ize “S340; wn. 258632 gm. New type. Condition—fanty worm, Ch. 43 ALS?. 
= 
e@::shs s g 4 
(pened as 156 ? 5 5 10 
Fig. 50 
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(© Asoura coms) 
Inseribed coins of certain attribution 
(Wauishghiputra) Sri-Pufumavi (¢: A.D. 131-185) * 


(Sums au Rapson, p. 21, pli ¥, 90-91, found in Chanda District. Also found on the Andhra site at 
Ke » Hyderabad State*; and in a hourd of Sitavahana coins from Tarhald, Akola District, 
Berar.) « 
3. Oby. Indistinct elephant, with trunk upraised, standing r. Inscription: .. [Pudjmaly] ..... 
Rev, Ujjuin symbol with a pellet in each orb. Size -6"; wt. (fragmentary) 1-610 gm. Condition— 
corroded and mittiluted, Unstratified. Ch. 45 A163. 


Sre-Yajna-Satakarai (c. A.D. 169-196) 


(Same a3 Rapson, p. 42, pl. VIL, 165-166, found in Chanda District. Also found on the Andhra site at 
, Hyderabad State; and in a hoard of Sitavahana coins from Tarhala, Akola District, 





4, Obs. Tadistinct elephant, with trunk upraised, standing +. Inscription: 
‘Ret, Ujjain symbol with u pellet in each orb. 
Size 74°; wi. 3265 gm. Condition—very corroded. Ch. 43 AF-21, stratum 5. 


[fa] Sarafka} 








4s ‘ho. 4 but more distinct, Inscription: ... {Silf] yaa-Sfalta.. 
Size -7"; wt 2-568 ym. Condition—fair. Ch. 43 AL-38, stratum 6, 
Sadakana Koalaya Mabdraghi 
Variety 2 


(Same as Var. a of Rupson, p. $7; pl, VT, 233) 
6 Oby. Humped bull standing |. Inscription: Sadakapa Kalaldya Mahdrathisa, 
Rev. 1,; tree within railing; r., crescent on hill, consisting of two tiers of small arches and one large arch, 
‘with 2 line (river-symbol) below. 
Size 1"; wt. 12826 gm, Condition—good. Ch. 43 AL-140, stratum 7. 








1 These colins are round and made of either lead or potin, 
4 The evidence for dating Vésishthiputra Pulumdyi is as follows 
‘Gautamfputra Satakarpi, father and predecessor of Vasishthiputra Pujumavi, conquered Nahapiina 
‘and restruck his coins. As the last recorded date of Nahapina is Saka 46= A.D, 124, the regnal 
48 of Gautamiputra:Satakarni (known from his inscription indicating his conquest of Nubsplina) 
Vaal in the year A.D, 124 4% the valuc ofX betog a shal or even negligible quantity. is regaal 
period of 24 years, known from an inscription, will therefore fall between c. A.D. 106 and 130, 
On the testimony of inscriptions, Vasishthiputra Pujumivi was a son-in-law of Rudradiman 
‘whose Gitnat epigraph, dated in Saka 72 = ALD. 150, refers to having ‘twice defeatod but not sliin 
owing to nearness of gelation” the former. This indicates that Pujumivi lived beyond A.D. 150. 
Prolemy, who wrote his geography about ALD, 140, mentions as his contemporaries. Tiastones, 
ruler of Ozene, and Siriptolemaios, ruler of Baithana, who may be identified respectively as the Western. 
Kshatrapa ruler Chashyana and tho Andhra ruler Pujumayj. It may be noted in this connection that 
Paithana. is known in the Jaina tradition 4s the capital of the Sitavahanss and was included in the 
dominion of Pulumévi, as is evident from the distribution of his coins and inscripti 
‘As Vasishthiputra Pulumavi was the son and successor of Gautamiputra Satakarai (¢, A.D, 106-130) 
Hai cctemporary Of Rusa (A.D. (30), ans eis own foe en inition to have eget 
for at least 24 years, his date is c. A.D. 131-155. 
4G. Yazdani, “Excavations at Kondapur', Annals Bhand. Orient. Res. Inst,, XXU1, 180; pl. XIV. 
4. V, Mirashi, ‘A new hoard of Sitavatiana coins from Tarhala (Akola District)’, Jown. Num. Soc, Inds, 
1, 834; pl. VEIL. 
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7 Same a0; 6. oe Sailakanam Kafala{ya'Mahalathisa, 
Size U e 
eh. 45: AL143, stratum 7, 








Size 1.07"; ‘10953 om, ion—yery ood, 
10, (GL CXXVE, 10.) Same as no, 6 Inscription: Sedikama Kalaldya Malutrajhis, 
Suz I-1"; we 11-812 gm. Condition—evcellent. Ch. 43 BI-66, stratum 7B = 8. 
Il, Same asno, 6, Inscription: Sadaka{na) Kilalaya Mahdrathds, 
Size 11"; we. 105197 gm. Condition—good but slightly deformed. Ch; 43 BI-92, ptratuma 
12. (pL CXXVIT, 12.) Same ne no, 6, Inscription; Sadakaws Kalalialye Muhdraf hit. 
Size 1405"; wt. 9-447 em, Condition—excellent. Ch, 43 BL93, stratum 8, 
13, Same as no. 6 but highly corroded. Inscr, completely deliuced. 
Size at least -96'; wt. 4-913 wm, Ch. 43 AI-188, stratum 9. 


14, Probably same at n9.6. Insipon: [ysl Math] 
Size about 1°; wt. (fragmentary) 2-870 gm. Condition—broken and mutilated with worn-out rev. Ch. 
45°BI-100, stratum 10. 
Variety > 
15. (pl CKXVIF, 15). by. Same as Varea. Tnsor:: Sadukana Kajalaya Habbo: 
Rev, Crescent on hull, consisting of six arches invthree tiers, with a wavy line 


(river-symbol) below; 1, trisngle-headed: standard over the “double-fsh” 
symbol (igi 50, 5): ts Leora over the "double-fish” symbot; below, 
srastika |. and srivatiaes 

Size 1-15"; wt, 1634816 gm New variety, Note the doubt ane Which is analogous to a desij 

pein on roughly contemporary sculptures from Mathuri.! Condition—excellent. Ch. 3 
AT-20, stratum 7, 


Sadakanse Chupu-Kanka Maharittht 


16, (pL. CXXVM, 16) Obr. Humped bull standing 1. Inser.: Sadokana [Chafa-Kalthasu Mahararhiva. 
Rey. |,, tree within tailing; 1, crescent on hill of six arches in three tiers; = new 
symbol (fg. 50, 6) in between, 
Size 9"; ae New type. The new symbol (fig 30, 6) seems to be an abbreviated triangle 
17, orn 7.) Sam Yen leas See 2 wea 
17) Same as no-16, (Chelle? {Kahana (Malar Yh 
Bize95"; wt 730045 gm. Condition—worn but fair. Sees er pera oe 


Sadakana Kana- Mahdraphi-puta 


18. (pl. CXXVI, 18,) obs: need seas, Inset; Sadakagut Kinase Maharaphtt 


Tree on a hill of five: arches in two oe 
fon 4 El ty a with a tine rise acer ‘Ly indistinet 
Size I-1"; we. 1-981 gm, New type. ‘Gindiion—alightly woes tot air Chu 43 AV-212, stratum 8. 


An anonymous Mahératht chief 

19. Obr. Humped bull standing timer. [Molharayht 
Rev, 14 tree within railing; 1. crescent on hill of three arches in two tiers; below, indistinct traces oF 
Sizw 1"; wt. yeas ~ Only Giown coin of the 


Mahirathis showing standin Condi- 
tionworn out by ongeeulation, Ch, 43 ALS, ature Snare 





+'V.S. Agrawala, Mathura Ayfgupattas’, Journ, U.P, Hitt. Sov., XVI, part I, figs. { and 2 
0z 
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(Chutu Kafana 
(Same a Rapson, p. $9, pl. VII, G,P. 2, found st Karwar in North Canara District.) 
20. (ph CXXVIL, 20.) Obv, Chuitya, consisting of two tiers of small arches and one of large arch, with a 
Tins (iver-symbol) below. Inscr.: Raflo Chuyu Kalerimamdasa. 
Rev, Tree within railing ; 1, nundipada over svastika; r., syrabol illustrated in fig, $0, 
8 over triangle-headed standard. 
Size 1-25"; wt 16-848.gm. Note the legend shows fet instead of (a, Condition—very good. Ch. 
43: BI-96, Pit A = stratum 6. 


Inscribed coins of uncertain attriburion 


21, (pL CXXVIE, 2). Obv. anding I; above, bow fitted with urrow pointing 1. Tnscr. 








ce urches in two tiers with tree on L.; below, river-symbol 


. represented by-railing with n wavy line, 
Size 93°; wt. 74040 em. New type. Condition—oby, fair but major portion of the legend off the flan 





90, Kitt... 6 
‘with wavy line (Fiver-symbol) beneath; r., tree within 








ri 
Size 82°; wt. 5-060. gm. New type. Condition—worn. Ch. 43 AI-28, stratum 5. 
Obr. Design defaced, Taser,  SMpakas + 
Ste (fragmenta mn vim, 7? 
Whe 2/265 gm. The con was porhups similar to Rupson, pl. VIL, 164-177 with: 
Cp wea a Uyjala sy) ‘on rev. Condition—mutilated and highly corroded, Unstratified, 
Oby, Defies, 


. 
Rex. Indutinct, Ujjain symbol. 
ervey (Gragmiontary) 2325 gm. Condition—broken and highly corroded, Unstratiied: Ch. 


Uninseribed coins 


‘Type A 
(Same #4 Rapron, pl. VIM, 207, found inthe Kndhra-deéa between the rivers Krishga and Godavart.) 
28, (pl CXXVIM, 25) Ob, 


Naniipada, 
Rey, Srivatsa-symbol.! 
‘Size 647; wt. 34150 gm. Condition—good, Ch. 43 AL-214, stratum 9. 


is ‘Type B, variety a 
ey TN a Pendtpee si of eight nrc in thie ets 


‘Size 717; wa, $305 gun. New type Condition—excellent, Ch. 43 Z1-70, stratum 7, 


o ; “Type B, variety b 

7. (phe CXXVIM, 27.) Oby. Nandlipaila. 

ee Rev. Crescent or hill of three arches in two tiers with a ine beneath. 
(Size vf"; wt: 2-660 em: New type. Condition—fuir. Ch. 43 ZI-81, stratum 9. 





+ This has been designated the nagassybe” by Rapson. 
23 
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36, 


37. 


38, 


39, 
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Type B, variety € 


Rev. Coe olt Sil as i Bes ee re ee 
‘Size +55"; wt. 2-55%3 gm, New type. Condition—worn but fair. Ch. 43 AI-102, stratum 8: 


Size 35"; wt. 2.2395 gm. Condition—slightly mutilated but fair, Ch. 43 AI-174, strarum 8. 


(ph CXXVID, 28.) be. Nandipada, 


). (pl. CXXVTI, 29.) Same as no. 28. 


). Same as no. 28. 


‘Size -$3°; wt 2-910 gm. Condition—worn and pitted, Unstratified. Ch. 45 Ay118, 


Type B, variety d 
(PL CXXVIM, 31) by. Nendipada, 

Rev. Hill of eight arches in three tiers with a fine beneath. 
Size +75"; wt. 5950.gm. Newtype. Condition—very good. Unstratiied, Ch, 44 Ay-89. 
‘Type C, variety @ 
bh ita es tes 
Rev. Srtvatsa-symbo! 


Sere Se Goemeneay) 2755 pa. New up Condiiog—mmuated ond detaost. Ch 43 ALLIS, 
‘Stratum 8, 


}. (pl. CAXVEL, 33.) Samo as no, 32. 


Sine “647; wt, 3053 gm. Condition—good. Ch, 43 AI-173, stratum 9% 
‘Type C, variety b 


|. Obv. Hill of six arches in three tiers with a potlot in each arch; beneath, traces of & line, 


Rev. Spivatsa-symbol. 
Size -6"; wt, 2336 gm. New type. Condition—worn out, Ch. 43 21-82, stratuin 9, 


Type D 
(pL CXXVIT, 35.) bv, Hill of eight arches in three tiers, 
Rev. “Anew symbol (fig. 50,9) 
Size -58"; wt. 2-597 gm. New type, The reverse symbol, of which the upper limb cansists of w trianglc- 
headed standard, is not known to occut on any Andhia coins. Condition—very good. Unstraificd. 


Ch. 44 Al-5S. 
—E 

(pl. CXXVII, 36.) Oby. Defaced. “= 

‘Rev. bodiment ney 10) which seems to be a combination of taurine and 
Size -S4*; wt. 2-53] gm. New type. Condition—pitted and wora. Ch. 43 Al-103, stratunt 3, 

‘Type F, variety 
(pi. CXXVIEL, 37.) Ge Home ‘ball standing |. 
Crescent on hil of si arches in three tiers; 1, trangle-beaded Mandard; r., 

Size -59°; wt. 1-575 gm. Nevin Condition—atightly mutilated but fair, (Ch, 43 BL-89, stratum 8, 


‘Same ai no. 37, 
Size -39°5 wh. 1-647 gm. Conidition—yorn. Ch, 43 1-90, stratum 8. 


“Type F, variety b 
Oby, Husmped bull standing 1.; erestent above. 
‘Rev. Crescent on hill of six arches in three tiers. 


Sizo 43°; wt. +710 gm. New type. Condition—worn. Ch. 43 AL-49, stratum 5, 
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‘Type F, variety € 
40. Oly, Humped bull stunding ¢. 
Rey, Crescent on hill of six arches in three tiers; 1,, blurred triangle-headed standard ; r. swastika, 
Size “53°; wt. 2-184 gm. New type. Condition—worn but fair. Ch. 43 ZI-59, stratum 6, 


‘Type F, variety d 


41. (PLCXXVIIE, 41.) Obey, Humped bull standing r. 
Rev, Confused jumble consisting of crescent on hill and lower part of tree within 


railing. 
‘Size 46"; wt. (fragmentary) -915 Now type. Condition—mutilated but fair, Unstratified, 
Ch. 45 As t64, Lis 2g er Ace i 


Type G, vaticty a 
42 Oby, Humped bull standing r. 
ae ers Ries gain. nance, 
“54°; wt 1-705 gm. New type. Condition—worn but fair. Ch, 43 BI-99, Pit A = stratum 6, 
43, (pl CXXVITT, 43.) ‘Same as no, 42. ; 
Size 68's wes 3165 gm. Condition—exeellent. The mahipada on rev. i ff he fas. Ch. 43 B1:00, 
M4, gl cxxvu, 44)) Same as no. 42. 
"92"; Wt, 5-988 em, Condition—good, Ch, $3 ZI-72, stratum 8. 


Type G, variety & 


45. Oby, Humped bull (head off the flan) standing r.; beneath indistinct symbol (hill), 
Rer. Tree within railing. 
‘Shep ‘547; wt, 1/060 gm. New type. Condition—worn, Ch. 43 BI-91, stratum 8, 


PART IV.—APPENDICES 
APPENDIX A 
The distribution of pointed-butt polished stone axes in India 
(Map, fig. 51) 

Save for occasional reference to the distinctive “shouldered” axes of the north-east, 
no study his yet been made of the polished stone axes of India. By far the most abundant 
fpetes ‘@ pointed butt, as have all the examples from Brahmagiri, “Alongside this common 
feature, however, are others which, on further research, may be found significant either in a 
chronological or a geographical sense. Attention has been drawn above, for example, to 
the presence of a flat-sided type or sub-type in the earlier strata of the Brahmagiri series; 
4nd a detailed enquiry, based upon careful excavation, may reveal other distinctive features. 

Meanwhile, 2 provisional list is here appended and mapped of the pointed-butt type 
a8 a whole, without differentiation. The fortuitous character of this map must 

|. The absence of axes from large areas, notably Central India, may well be 
due to the aie ‘of the modern collector rather than to those of the ancient fabricator ; 
Particularly since numerous vaguely recorded (and mapped) eet from Assam Suga a 
ic 


north-east to south-west orientation for the culture. It is to be hoped, however, t 
it founded may stimulate the collection and 


even of a map so inadequat 1 and 
Tecording of these implements. MTS ie: caentte Gxewvation OF 2 ropriate sites is 
essential to a substantive advance of knowledge, surface-finds have a considerable 
Value in the present rudimentary state of research. 
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AnnaeviaTions 
Bruce Foote. -. Bruce Foote, R., The Foote Collection of Indian Prehistoric and Protohistoric 
ies Antiques? Notes on their ges and Distribution (Goveenment Muscuin, 
5 1916). 
Coggin Bi ++ Coggin Brown, J., Catalogue of Prekscoric Antiquities in thet Indian’ Nfuseur at 
a ‘Gaeta, srekatgedl Step of India (Government Central Press, Simla, 
1917). 
ASTER 5 + Archaeological Survey of Indla, Annual Reports (Superintendent of Government 
Printing, Caleutts), 
FASB, «+ Sovureal of the Asiatte Siclety of Bengal. 


A. MADRAS PRESIDENCY 


1. Anantapur district, from Emamoompur; Indian Museum, Calcutta, 

2, Anantapur distict, from Guntakal; Indian Museum, Culcurta, 

3, Bellary district, from a site north-east of Adoni; Indian Muscum, Caleutta, 

4. Bellary district, from Gadiganura; Bruce Foote, p. 199, pl, 3, 

5. Bellary district, from the Kapga! Hill: Copgin Brown, p. 75, 

6; Wellary district, from Nandavaram: 4.5..R., 1930-34, pl, CXXVIN, 

2, Bellary district, from the Peacock Hill, 4 miles north-tast of Bollary; Coggin Brown, p. 73, pl. VI. 

8, Bellary district, from Raidrug; 4.$.£R,, 1930-34, pl. CXRVII. 

9, Chingleput district, from Perumbair, Sito omitted from tke map, fig. Sh, 

10, Guntur district, from Amaravatl, Site omitted from the map, fig. 51, 

11, Guntur district, found in 1944 about 5 ntites from Nagarjuntkonga on the road.to Macherla. 

12, North Arcot district, Vellore Taluk, from Tullch; Cogeia Brown, ps Bay 

13, Salem district, Krishnagiri Taluk, from Uitingiti; information from Mr, Ke Nacayan fyongar, Curator, 
Mirore Goverment Muvcumy Hangalare 

14. Salem district, from the Shovaroy Hills; Copgin Brown, p, 70, pl. V, 

45, Salem district, Tirapatur tAfuk, from Mangalam ; Coggin Brown, p, 

16, Salem district, from Yellngiri; A.SLR., 1930-34, pl. CKXVIN, 

17, Salem district site not named Indian Museom, Calcutta, 

18, South Arcot disttit, from the Javadi Hills: 4.S:/.R., 1930-34, pl. CXXVIN, 

19. South Arcot district, from Tiruvakkérai, an urabeld about 7 miles west of Pondicherry, 

20. Tanjore district, Kumbukonam taluk, Adutural; Madrar Mus. An. Rep. 1936. 








10; pLY. 


3B, FRENCH INDIA 
21. Arikumedu, near Pondicherry; Ancient Indio, no. 2 (1946), p. 104. 


©. MYSORE STATE 

2 istrict, from Sivandurg, 22 miles wost-southe H 

ov arte iyo re West-south-west of Bangalore; information from 
J. Chaldrog dtc, fPond Beahenagic. 

‘Chitaldrug district, from Chandravall; Mysore Government Museum, Bangalore. 
D, HYDERABAD STATE 

eotete from Anandgal: information from Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad, Director of Archaeology, 
‘Raichtr district, from Anegandt opposite Hamp]; Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


RaichOr district, from Kautal: information as for no, 25. 
Rajchae distr ; information as for no. 25, 


Raichor district, from Maski; Annual Reg he Archacological Department, Nizam's Dominions, 
1936-37 (published 1939), pp. 14-15, px oe se H 2 ad 
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(MODERN C/TIES 0) 





Fig. St 
(Add microlithic sito at Jalaballi, Bangalore.) 


27 
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Raichnr district, from Rodalkondi; information as for.n0. 25. 
‘Warangal district, from Mator, 27 miles south-east of Khammamott ; J.4.5.B,, LV1, pt. 11, no-3 (1887), p, 265. 
E, CENTRAL PROVINCES 


Saugor district, from Damoh; Coggin Brown, p. 84, 
Saugor district, from Garht Morila; Coggin Brown, p. 94, 
Saugor district, from Buhuterai near Damoh ; Coggin Brown, p, 103, 


F, CENTRAL INDIAN STATES 
‘Chhatarpur Stato, from Golganj; Cogsin Brown, p. $5. 
Panna State, from Jhanni, near Pannd town; Coggin Brown, p. 82. 


G. UNITED PROVINCES 


 Allababad district, from Gashwa ; Coggin Brown, p. 85, 
Mi 5 


Allahabad district, from Kausimbr; Patna 


3910 58. Banda district; the district Is beco explored by many, amongst whom W. ‘Theobald (Gf. J.A-5.2., 





Darjeeling district, site not named 
1 Nadi distriot, from a site near 


1862, pr. 325) and J. Cockburn (cf. J-A.5.B., 1879, p. 137-141) desorve special mention: Most of th: 
specimens collected are now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, While sctwe examples are in the Barods 
and Madras Museums also, The following twenty sites have yielded “politedsbult” palishied slone axes 

Dirandi, Manikpur, Karvi, Agrahonra, Bagrahi, Gurha, Gadrikar, diewa, Garohipa, Kasaha, Loreta, 


Maraol, Nuseni, Pungari, Rimgarh, Marphl, Risti, Shilrpur, Tetayan and) Ach&; Coggin Brown, 
pratt iV ant ema = 


). Haratrpur district, from Chandrawara; Coggin Brown, p. 85, 


H. BIHAR 


|, Huxiritaigh district, site not mentioned; Indian Museum, Caloutia, 
- Patna district, from Ghora Kajord near Rajgir; Patna Museum. 


Patna district, from Nalund&; Patna Musou. 
Ranchi district, from near Ranchi town; Coxgin Brown, py. 127, 


Santél Parganas, from Sahebganj on the bank of the Gat H in Brown, 
Scnil Parganas, so not nat Petts Baoan aa ae 





» Singhbhim district, site not named ; Patoa Musgum, 


(Nore—The specimens in the Pataa Musoum have been exarnined by Me. A. Ghosh) 


. WEST BENGAL 


tna Museum, 
di town. 








J. ASSAM 
(taformation from Mr. 3, P. Milly, GLE, LCS.) 
Garo Hills district; faitly numerous, 
CSch district; numerous. Not shown on mup, fig. 51. 
Naga Hills district, around aud north of Kohuna: Very numerous, Not shown on map, fig, 51. 


K. WEST PUNJAB (PAKISTAN) 

Attock district, from the bank of the Indus te Skadipur, 21 miles south-west of Attock; found in 
‘Muy 1880 by W, Theobald of the Geoto of in 
le by eee rurvey Of India; Records of the Geol Surv, of India, XU, 


i) ' 
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L. BURMA 


7. The Tididn Mussuim, Calcutta, collection also contains some ‘neolithic’ celts from Burma. The 
fc: Burmese specimens are ‘shouldered’, hut pointed-butt examples have wlso been obtained. 


‘The sites ure not named. 
APPENDIX B 
The distribution of Indian microlithic industries 
(Map, fig. 51) 


The distribution of microlithic industries in India was tabulated in 1938 by Col. D. H. 
Gordon,! and the only notable additions to his list are the ASE sites carefully excavated 
in eee by Dr. H. D, Sankualia,* Maski in Hyderabad State,* the northern bank of 
the Ni ja north of Rijpipla, Sawyerpurs in the Tinnevelly district,* Jalahalli near 

and poemeny itself, The recorded sites extend from Karachi in Sind on 
the west to Serdi Kala in Bihar on the east; and from Jamal Garhi (Mardan tahsil) in the 
North-West Frontier Province to Tinnevelly in the south, With even more emphasis than 
in the case of the polished stone axes (which at least have constant and evolved features), 
it must be stated that, within the vast geographical framework indicated, the known distri- 
bution of these crude chips of jasper, chert, chalcedony or quartz is at present governed 
largely by chance. Parts of western India have been more extensively examined than. 
have other regions which, for all we know, may prove to be equally rich in microlithie sites. 

Nor are the implements themselves, for the most part, of sufficiently evolved types to 
onable us fel eel them with any assurance typologically. “The trapezoidal and triangular 
forms scarcely occur at all, and the crescent is rare (one poor specimen only, for instance, 
at Brahmagini). A vast majority of the implements are simple flakes with little or no 
ret ‘Their small size may, as Gordon observes, be “compulsory, owing to the 
small size of the stone available’. “On the other hand, the choice of this small material was 
a wate act of w given phase or phases, so that the argument from material does not 
carry us far. And if a logical classification is difficult, a chronological one is no Jess 
so. On admittedly sketchy evidence, Gordon thought that the Maski microliths might 
alte from the thied century B.C, to the first century A.D. At Brahmagiri, this is precisely 
the period of the Iron megalithic culture which succeeded the microlithic industry. 
Tn the circumstances the difference of date is not important; but at Langhnaj in Gujarat 
Dr. Sankalia found the main series of icroliths in pre-pottery layers and in association 
with mineralized human skeletons. This looks like an earlier dating, though nothing 
approaching an absolute chronology is available for the site. Much further digging of a 
peculiarly exacting kind is necessary before conjecture becomes worth while.’ 

















1 Mien, 1938, no, 19, See also alist of Godavart sites by L, A. Cammiade in Mun in India, 1V (1924), 8316 


© Drvesti into the Prehistoric Archaedlogy of Gujarat (Baroda State Press, 1946); 'The second Gujarat 
Prehistoric tain: a preliminary Account of ies arch for Mlcrlitie Man in Gujarat’, New Jrdtun 
ntiguary, VIL (1944), no. }.. Also Prelimintry Report on the Third Gujarat Prehistoric Expedition and Human 
Remains 29 fur (The Times of India Press, Bombay, 1945), 

© An: Rep of the Arch. Dept, of the Nizam’ Dominions, 1935-36 (pub. 1938), p.23 and pl. I; D.H. Gordon 
‘in Jotun, Roy. (Soc nenpal BCS), 68 

+A. Aiyappan in Spolia Zeylanica, XXIV (Colombo, 1945), pt. 2. 

*KR.U, Todd, Man, 1948, 20.7, (Omitted from map, fig, 51.) 


* For a summary of the present position, sce V. D. Krishnaswami in Ancient Inia, no. 3 (1947), pp. 36-7. 
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AppPenpix C 
The date of megalithic tombs in India 


The Brahmagiri excavations haye indicated (above, p. 200) the middle of the first 
century A.D. as the terminus ante quem for this typical group of port-holed megalithic 
cists, and it has been inferred that a majority of them, at this site, were built during the 
last two centuries B.C. The very few other chronological data from India in respect of 
megalithic tombs are geeky summarized, and are-as follows :— 

1. AtSulur, 7 miles east of Podanur Junction in the Palladam Taluk of the Coimbatore 
District, Madras Presidency, is an important group of megalithic cists, dea port- 
holed type and surrounded by stone circles. In excavating one of these tombs, Col. W. H. 
Tucker found deep down in it, with glass, steatite and carnelian beads and fragments of an 
iron dagger, a bronze coin ident by Dr. John Allan of the British Maseum as 4 coin 
of Eran, struck in the third or second century B.C. This is the best evidence for the dating 
ee a peste paki India, other than at Brahmagiri. Sec the *India’ number of Man. 

}. no. 134 (p. 172). 

a A Severn Collesene en come named Gusania a letter, dated 1817, pices 
tw a silyer coin of Augustus four with a number of irregularly sha unch- 
marked coins, in a Pandu Cull (megalithic tomb). According to other fenonte pune 
XIIL ira tp rena 1873), Pivg pleats iNew, 

. 214; Ind. Antiquary, , 241; Num. Chron., 1, VI (1843-4), 162; Journ. 
Bombay Branch Roy. As. Soc., iat), 293, mnt : 

3. In a port-holed cist excayated by Mr. Govinda Menon at Tiruvilvamala, Cochin 
State, were found pots decorated with a white or yellow curvilinear pattern under a russet slip 
(see Man, 1937,n0. 179). This technique and decoration occur abundantly in the Coimbatore 
District but have not been dated. the other hand, the very distinctive technique is 
identical with that of the Sensing cer “Andhra” pottery of Chandravalli and Brahmagiri 
(above, pp, 236 and 278), where, er, rectilinear patterns were in vogue and curvilinear 
pate absent. The Andhra pottery seems to begin in the earlier half o¢ middle of the 

irst century A.D. Itcannot be unrelated to the Coimbatore pattery. but exact chronological 
equation between the two cannot be assumed without further evidence, 

__ 4. _A further piece of evidence of a less direct kind is the recent (1947) and unpublished 
discovery at Arikimedu (Pondicherry) of Pottery of the distinctive * * fabric 
intermingled with typical *Arikamedu’ pottery of the carly or middle century A.D. 
major of the potter-typex dee Rom those ess aa both cass 2 
majoril 3] ler from se from iri ue 
{aeatity of fabs apgess a Spnificant imerretgce aay erat 

the four scraps of evidence detailed above, the first and, toa less extent, the last 
e- 








carry some positive weight, and all are consistent with the Brahmagiri datin, 


Aprexpix D 


The distribution of cists with port-hole in India 
(i) General factors, 

Megalithic cists, often with port-holes, umerous in Peninsul lia between 
10° and 18° of latitude. Below 10°, in the tip of the Penincela coe pala ete 
appear to be absent, though vaguely related urn-fields such as the celebrated example at 
Adichanallur near Tinnevelly are present there. Above 18° there are likely to be unrecorded 
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cists and port-holes, extending perhaps as far north-eastwards as the granite sures, Le. 
to the inefetbourhcod of 25" af latitude. The appended list of poles ates tal 305 and 
fig. 1), however, does not reach in that direction beyond the vicinity of Hyderabad city 
in the Nizam's Dominions. 

Even within these limits, our present knowledge of the distribution and variations 
of the type in the Deccan and the South is insufficient to support detailed theory. Ground- 
survey and excavation are alike lacking. The latter is as necessary as the former, for 
Without ¢xcavation it is usually impossible to ascertain whether or not a port-hole is present. 
Thus, although the whereabouts of many thousands of South Indian megaliths is actually 
known, the map-picture of the port-holed ‘ype is still to some extent fortuitous, The 
ground survey of megaliths now being prepared by the Archaeological Survey of India will 
therefore, it is to be pope be followed by carefully distributed excavation, Meanwhile, 
the map here ppuliched indicates the known distribution of port-holed cists in general terms, 

The location of megalithic tombs in Central and South India is presumably in large 
measure conditioned materially by that of the fissile granite and the easily-cut laterite 
from which they are most readily constructed; they ‘spill over’ into limestone and sandstone 
formations but ate not characteristic of them. Within these main geological limits, the 
simpler port-holed cists occur largely on the Deccan plateau and its southern extension in 
Mysore State, whilst the more aborssely planned tombs with port-holed partitions and 
occasionally with short approach-galleries or porches—approximating sometimes to the 
Hips sinks and sometimes to the sg itt of the European nomentlature—appear 
lo prefer the southern coastal plain, as in Pudukkottai State.’ This seemingly differential 
distribution is noted here provisionally, but until we know something about the relative 
dating of these two groups it would be foolish to theorize. In particular, we must wait 
fain until the solani ‘of megalithic tombs with the arterial riyer-valleys which 

the plateau with the coasts becomes clearer upon the map. . i 

Outside the Peninsula there is no evidence for port-holed cists in India. But there is 
another region of potential importance in this context, one to which the archaeologists of 
Pakistan and India may be invited to give some special attention. In the fifties of the 
nit century a Captain Preedy, then Collector of Karachi, travelled about his district 
With open eyes and, amongst other things, noted that ‘stone graves... are found in 
great numbers throughout the hilly district which extends along our western frontier. They 
are usually met with in elevated positions, and consist of three or four large stones set on 
edue, with a flat stone placed horizontally on the top. There would appear to have been 
no uniform rule observed as to the direction in which these graves were placed... 1 
had the pleasure of pointing out one ‘of these groups to you a few days ago, on the hills 
eit Wahodur, and I think we both agreed that, with the exception of the hole in one of 
the side stones or walls, the graves exactly resemble those described by Captains Taylor 
and 'C » (in the Deccan und the Nilgiris)* H. B. B. Frere, then Commissioner in 
Sind, adds that “cairns and cromlechs, such as are described by Captain Meadows Taylor, 
Are common on the road to Shah Billawal, in Baluchistan, and also in the hills on the direct 
Toad ftom Karichi to Koti. They are generally known as Kaffirs’ graves’.’ Waghodur 
lies 20. miles east of Karachi, and. if Preedy’s circumstantial observation is correct, we 
Appear to haye here, near the mouth of the Indus, an outlying group of megalithic cists 





* It tay be ‘hit the technical facilities presented to the stone-cutter by the soft coastal laterite 


suspected: 
contcibuted to this elaboration, 
su oum iBranch of Ray. As. Soes, V (1857), 383F,; whence H. Cousens, The Antiquities of Sind, Arch. 
Sot Endl: Series, XLVI (1929), 4€5, 

* Journ, Bomb, Br. RAS. V. 349, 
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which may constitute an important addition to our distribution-map. Thave neither seen 
these cists myself nor know any one who have not been looked for recently, and 
st the time of writing the political situation is unfayourable to archaeological exploration 
in Sind. 

Between the Peninsula und the Karachi District, yast areas have never been adequately 
surveyed from this standpoint, and it is likely enough that search will in fact reveal links 
between the two regions. Meanwhile the utmost caution must be exercised in associating 
cists or dolmens withour port-holes with the more specialized type. The most ardent 
diffusionist could scarcely maintain that all rudimentary stone cists, wherever found, are 
cousins germane to one another; attention has been drawn above, for example, to the 
familiar medieval and modern practice of erecting Ui *dolmens” (never with port- 
holes) as simple shrines in many parts of India a (el CXXVI A)—a practice which may 
have been suggested by, or even remotely derived from, the ancient burial-cists but has no 


integral connection with the main problem, 

In this non-committal sense, reference may here be made to the recorded occurrence of 

simple megalithic cists, seemingly without port-holes, in certain other of India. Thus 
Cunningham, who used the word ‘cromlech’ for these cists, vaguely affirms that cromlechs, 
cairns and stone circles “have already been found in the hilly parts of the districts of Delhi, 
Mirzapur, and Orissa’. This observation has not been confirmed. Cunningham’s assistant. 
A.C, L. Carlleyle, noted within one of four stone circles at Deosa, a village 32 miles east of 
Jaipur in Rajputana, a cromlech *6 feet square and about 4 feet in height’, the walls com- 
posed of four rough slabs of stone set up on end. The top of the cromlech was imperfectly 
‘covered by two narrow slabs’* Today, only a circle of boulders enclosing an erect boundary- 
stone is to be seen on the site. An earlier observer found small granite and ‘shite’ cromlechs 
at Deodhoora, 18 miles south-east of Almora in northern U.P. but they were mostly if not 
entirely used as shrines and, on the evidence, may be discounted.’ In the remoter depths 
of the Himalayan massif, however, authentic burial-cists have been discovered in the Leh 
valley of Ladakh, near the western border of Tibet. In 1903 and in in 1909 one or 
more of these graves was opened. The roof was ‘more than a yard below the present level 
‘of the ground, It consists of large unhewn stones of rectangular shape, each about 
1} yards long and a foot or so broad, The wally consist of Jarge unhewn stones, ‘The 
grave is about 2 yards long, 1}yyards broad, and at least 6 feet deep.” The contents included 
objects of iron and bronze, togetlier with pots ornamented with simple designs either 
“impressed’ or itl in dark red colour and mostly filled with disarticulated human 
bones. The finder refers to ancient records of the custom of excarnation in the “Empire 
of the Eastern Women’, i.e. Khotan, Ladakh, the upper Ravi valley and Tibet. 

I have insisted upon these outlying occurrences of a megalithic usage, not because they 
materially chai the dimensions of the problem, but in the hope of stimulating a further 
search for megaliths in North India and of preventing too firm # prejudgment of the issue. 
Nevertheless, whatever future search may reveal in the North, it cannot now upset the huge 















1 Arch, Sury, of India Reports, V for 1862-65 (Sitnla, 1871), Introduction, p, xxx. 

* Ibid,, VI for 1871-73, 108i. At Khera, 4 miles west of Fatehpur Sikri near Agra, U:P,, Catlleyle also 
found flat-opped cairns’ of “an ircegular rough four-sided shape, with generally sloping sides, and surmounted 
‘At the top either by slabs of stone or by\the remains ot fragments of slabs’, “The itlustrations do not 
vont of our type—Ibid,, p. 14. Recent search on the grouind hs failed to rediscover these cairns or anything 

t 


# W, J, Henwood in the Einbirgh New Philosophical Journal, New Series (Edinburg, . 
© ACH. Francke in Arch. Surv. of India An, party pp. 108, Me ae La 
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preponderance of megalithic cists in the South, particularly of the significant port-holed 


There is a further clement of uncertainty which must not be forgotten at the present 
stage. Our dating of the -holed cists is at present based largely upon the evidence of 
asi site in northern Mysore slightly supported by the evidence of a single find in the 

tore District and now perhaps by a little ceramic evidence from Arikamedu and 
Chandravalli (above, ‘p. 300). If we date our Brahmagiri series mainly within the last 
two centuries B.C. (above, 202), it is to be presumed that other groups are of a 
somewhat earlier date, and the presumption becomes a certainty if coastal entry can be 
proved. Oiice again, excessive gencralization from our limited evidence must be avoided. 
_ Wit it provisos, [ am tempted to indulge for a moment in a speculation 
which may at any rate serve to stress the creed for a further investigation of the little-known. 
group. Karachi, sppecccmatiog to the ancient Patala (? Hyderabad in Sind), was 

the first’ port of call in India for coastwise and even deep-sea trade with the Mediterranean 
world, before the fuller use of the monsoon facilitated more profitable direct voyages to the 
Bombay and Malabar coasts. Of the four successive stages recognized by Pliny in the eyolu- 
tion of this maritime traffic, Karachi ir its equivalent) was the goal of the first two, and the 
em ports were the goals of the second two.' The latter were probably not fully 
developed until the time of Augustus (23 B.C-A.D. 14), prior to whom the north-western 
must Alea ei scene, But pelt Snape of Lien middle~ 

man trade w! preceded the organized imperial commerce of Augustus and his successors, 
and the use of the monsoon-route to Malabar is likely enough to have been familiar to Arab 
sailors, or some of them, long before the principate.* It is in any case sufficiently probable 
that coastwise traffic down the west coast long preceded the opening-up of the Peninsula 





by direct voyages. 
We have, then, a ‘al picture of Western trade concentrating first upon Karachi 
and then southwards to the southern Bombay and Malabar seaboard and thence 


across and around the Peninsula. If it should turn out that we have also megalithic tombs, 
‘of # type familiar in the West, on the one hand at Karachi and on the other hand across 

: India, the coincidence would become alluring. There are in this composite 
picture many undetermined factors of time and space which are vital. But on the com- 
mercial side the development, whatever its origin and dating in detail, belongs in the main 
to the three centuries which followed the opening up of the East by Alexander the Great; 
and now we have in northern Mysore # typical group of Indian megaliths dated 
within those three centuries. Furthermore, in the critical third century B.C, we have the 
evidence of the Rock-edicts I and XII that Asoka was in close contact with the rulers 


of the eastern Mediterr: ‘hos Theos, king of Syria and Western Asia; Ptolemy 
i ing of : Antigonos Gonalas, king of 


is a formidable list. Asoka 
ighbours’, but it is fair fo 
uspeet that this ighbourliness had a sound material basis in the form of a 
trade which may itself be of pre-ASokan origin. If now in northern Africa or Syria con- 
ing evidence for Iron Age megaliths of the Indian type were forthcoming, the problem 
Would begin to assume a reasonable shape. Much research is needed, however, outside 
no less than inside India, and in Arabia no less than in the Mediterranean area. 











4 Nat. Hist, V1, 100-1. 

# W.W. Tarn, The Grecks in Baciria and India (Cambridge, 1938), pp. 368. prefers a date c. 0 B.C. for the 
doveloprins ot nopooreavigaion si the divesion of malzline etic from Karac othe south-western 
soast.  Finality in the matter is impossible—the transition presumably covered a considerable period (see below). 
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There are other factors. If the Brahmagiri evidence is at all representative, at some 
moment little more than a century after the time of Alexander the Great a lavishly equipped 
Iron ‘Age megalithic culture intruded into the Deccan plateau upon a primitive, mainly stone- 
using culture with such dramatic suddenness as to imply some strong stimulus. That 
stimulus was doubtless au; wed by local Spportunity above, p, 202), but is unlikely 
perhaps to haye crigisatod wholly within the insula itself; the cultural gap between 
the Polished Stone Axe folk—whose scattered remains are widespread in the Deccan and 
South India (see p. 295}—and the Megalith folk is too great to imply any jong-standing 
proximity of the one to the other. Nor can it have come from the north, from that oe 
officina of Indian civilization, the Gangetic plain ; for there megaliths and the materials for 
making them are alike absent, Nor can it have come from the north-east or. from Indonesia, 
where port-holed tombs do not occur. It must have come from the north-west, from the 
mountains or the sea. It may of course be mere coincidence that the known development 
of Indian international trade followed a similar path. It may be that future exploration 
will fail to show that the Karachi tombs, if they still exist, are earlier than those of South 
India, as some of them should be if the analogy from trade-development is valid. I am 
merely suggesting possibilities for further enquiry, and do not—at present cannot—propound 
‘a substantive documented theory. 

‘There is indeed another and fundamental aspect of distribution which underlies the 
whole of this discussion. | have assumed the possibility of an integral connection between 
the port-holed cists of India and those of western Asia and Europe, in spite of the wide 
disparities of time and place. Those disparities, however, and Leer that of time,’ 
are not negligible, and, until they are confirmed or resolved by much further exploration, 
interrelationship remains no more than a possibility or, at the best, a likelihood, A useful, 
though not necessarily convincing, scepticism is expressed from time to time by writers 
on the subject, Thus G. E. Daniel, to whom we are indebted for important studies of 
European megaliths,* remarks that ‘the megalithic structures of Africa, the Near East, 
India, Indonesia, and ‘ines have probably little more in common with the burial chambers 
of prehistoric Europe t the use of large stones for orthostatic walling and trabeate 
roofs’. This is a drastic simplification of a complex problem. While Indonesia and the 
Pacific may well be a separate matter (see above, p, 183), the ay affinity of the 
Near Eastern and Indian monuments with those of Scape cannot Re so summarily dis- 
counted. Without more proof than exists, it is not easy to assume the independent origin 
Me the port-holed cist in regions which, however far apart, have long been interconnected 

yy Sea. 
(ii) Cists and dolmens: nomenclature 


In collecting the material upon which the summary map (fig. 1) is based, 1 made a 
provisional distinction between dolmens, i,¢. large cists full on the nate of the ground, 
and large cists buried wholly or mostly in the Sore This distinction, however, in India 
as elsewhere, is of no importance. is little doubt that in all cases in India 
the structure was finally buried up to or even above the capstone either in the und 
itself or in a barrow or cairn, generally circular on plan and often outlined by stone blocks, 
slabs or walling. The cist may be built on the natural surface, or partially buried, or com- 
pletely buried to capstone level. ot sunk into the ground so that the capstone is several feet 


4 The European megalithic tombs may mastly be ascribed to 2500-1500 B.C. Africa is ant unknown quantity, 
Entedaige seca For the whole problem, see Professor Gotdon Chilie’s important article 
# Proc. of the Prehistoric Society, VI (Cambridge, 1940), 133M, and VIL (1941), Lf 
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below the natural surface. One, though not the only, conditioning factor is that of practi- 
‘ability, the peorsaity or otherwise of the native rock to the surface and the relative fecllity 
with which a pit could be prepared. Deeply buried cists are perhaps a local fashion ; for 
example they occur in some numbers in Hyderabad State (Deccan) * but were absent from 
our series. On the other hand, an extensive megalith cemetery in the jungle near 
22 miles west-south-west of Bangalore in Mysore State, contains examples of 
port-holed *dolmens” intermingled with identical port-holed cists at all stages 
of submersion down to capstone-level. Here the principle of varying practicability seems 
to have controlled the situation. 
Tn short, the word ‘dolmen” has no scientific validity in India. The character of the 
2s Se tomb-structure is not materially influenced rye sition on or below the 
Even in the deeply buried cists of Hyderabad (Dn.) the port-hole is sometimes 
present, although the insertion of the bones and offerings before the lowering of the 
Capstone or capstones into position must usually have been the easier method and the 
ee eee greet - ack ease CF the excavated fer 
present map all megal port-holed cists are grouped together, irrespective of 
degree of burial below the natural surface. 


(iif) Provisional list of cists with port-holes in India (map, p. 180, fig. 1) 

‘The following list, prepared mainly by Mr. V. D. Krishnaswami, contains recorded 

and some masly peered mepalit cists distinguished by the port-hole per 
and wed @ surrounding circle of boulders or slabs. It represents only a smal 

nm of the total number which further exploration may be expected to reveal, but is 

s 


to indicate the main areas of distribution. Only in the peripheral regions 
is an-appr le modification of the map likely, to become necessary in the future. 


AnmmeviaTions 
APR. th <. Annuil Progress Report, Archaeological Survey Department, Southern Circle, 
Madras. 
rhe ed - va Te Fergusson, Rude Stone Monuments tn All Countries (London, 1872). 
“ += Government Order, 
Meadows Taylor +. Megalithic Tombs and other Ancient Remains in the Deccan, papers by Colonel 


Meadows Taylor reprinted for the Archaeological rment of Hyderabad 
State (194) fom the Journal ofthe Bombay Branch of the Royal Asari Soclety 
TILTY (1851-52), and the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, XXLV, pt. 


(1862). 
Sewell 5 -. R. Sewell, Lists of the Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of Madras 
(Archaeological Survey of Southern India, Madras, 1882). 


A. MADRAS PRESIDENCY 
J, Anantapur district, Dharmavaram tiluk, at Moodheguloor village. Meadows Taylor, p. 86. 
2 Anantapur district, Kalydndrug tiluk,” at Midigailu village, which is three miles east of Kalyandrug. 
Anantopur Gazetteer. 1908, ‘pp. 175-6; G.O. nos. 975 Public, 4th Aug. 1913; A.P.R. 1912-13, pp. 52-63. 
G.0. io, 1321, Public, 23rd October 1913 (Mis.) (not printed). Zs 
3, Bellary district, Adoni taluk, about a mile S. of Kosigi village, which is about 18 miles N. of Adoni. 
Meadows Taylor, p. 35. 


4 Eg. Meadows Tuylor, Megalithic Tombs and other Ancient Rensains in the Deccan (papers collected and 





republished by the. ‘Department of Hyderabad State, 1941), pls. X and XI; E.H. Hunt, Hyulerabad 
Cams (Bombay, 1916). ba 
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47. district, ilk, at Addngoopals, He and Mallapuram villages, all about 30 mites 
Een artg ry or ic d 
Trans, Roy. Ieish Acad,, XXIV (1873), Antiquities, pp. 329M: A.P,R., 1912-13, p. 42, 

, Chingleput district, Sttperumbddar luk, Tattandr village. 
9. Chittoor district,* Chittoor tdluk, near Kalavagunta village, 5 miles N. of Chittoor. Cupt. Newbold in 
‘Tourn, Roy. As. Sov., OS. XI, p. 0; Sewell, p, 155. 

10, Chittoor district, Chittoor Uluk, it Paradardmi village. Sewell, pp. 155-6, 

11, Chittoor district, Pungandr tituk, at Chiri-chinta-varipalle village. Six circtes enclosing cist with portholes, 

12. Chittoor district, Punganir taluk, at Settipetta 

13, Chittoor district, Vayalpad tituk, near Vayalpad village. Madras Administrative Repart, 1938-39, Pr 178-9, 

142 Chittoor district, Patmaner tituk, Iralabanda village, near Palmaner, Tnallan: Antlquary, X (1881), pp. 
97-100, 

15; Chittoor district, Tiruttani Zemindari tahsit, ut Tiravelangsd village. 

16. Coimbmore district, Erdde tiluk, Broughnagar village (Nichchampaliiyam). Observations by A. H. 


Longher 1928, 

17, Coimbatore dsc, Palladam tuk, Nilmbar village. Maas Mail newspaper, 14th September, 1938 

18, Coimbatore district, Palladam tAluk, SO1Gr village, Afan, XXX, no. 10, Oct, 1930, p. 171, ete. 

19, Cuddapah district, Kamalipuram taluk, Palagiti on the Jeft bank of the Mogamteruru Nadi, 2 miles W. 
‘of the roud Veripale-Erraguntala. Cuddapah Disirler Gazetteer, p. 205, plute facing p, 25, 

20, Ciiddapas atric, Sidduavattam tek, at’ Vontimitn village, @ miles $8, of Sllayattam town, 
APR, 1912-13, pp. 651 

21, Guntdr district, Narssardopet tuk, near Kamépalle village, G.O. no, 282, Public, 30th April, 1889, p. 12. 

22, Madura district, Kodaikinal tSluk, 14-17 miles from Kodaikanal G.0, io. 1663, ith Dec, 1887, p. 7. 

23, Nilgiti district, Coonoor taluk, about a mite from Udayariya fort, which ts 5 miles E, of Kotagiri. HM. 
Congreve in Madras Journ. of Lit, and Sc., XIV (1847), p. 123 and pl. 9; Sewell, p. 228. J. W. Breeks: 
Primitive Tribes of the Nigiris, p. 106, pl, UXXY. 

24, Nilgiri district, Coonoor tiluk, KOtagiri, 17 miles f, of Ootacarmund, on the slopes close to the site of the 
ruined fort of Udayarsya. Nilgirt Manual, pp, 237-8. 

25, North Arcot district, Arkonam taluk, Ariydr village. 

26, North Arcot district, Arkonam tiluk, Karikantiingal village (hamnlet of Vangapmtte), 

27, Salem district, Hose tlluk, between Mudagherry and Killamungalam Villages, Sewell, Appendis, p. axali, 

28, Salem district, HosOr luk, Uddanapalle, 12 miles S. of Hoite and 9 miles N.W. of Rayakota, 
HH. Congreve in Madras Journ, of Lit, and Sei, 187%, p. 162. Sewell, p. 195. 

29.30, South Arcot district, TirukkoyilOr tuk, 4 miles from Rirukkoyilur village on the left tank of the 

river near the village of Kollur; another group about 1} miles from Tirwkkoyiltr on the 

opposis bank ofthe river about | mile N, of the Arakandanaliar temple, Indian Ansiguary, V (1876), 
pp. 139, 255, 

3M, South Arcot district, Gingee taluk at Sattiyamangatarn village, 7} miles to the west of Gingee town. In 
‘one case, where the cst had been rifled, the eavternmost orthostat contained a port-hole 23° in dlamnster, 
The cist measured 5’ 5* <4’ 10" x57 2}, penne sae 











B, COORG PROVINCE 


32, Nanjurajupattana taluk, Si village (now North Coorg taluk, Fraserpet’Nad), 74 miles N. by 8. of 
Fraserpet, A. Rea, List of Architectwal and Archaeological Remains tn 
New Imperial Series, XVII, 1498), p. 7. wt waerg ae Barer 


33, Yedenalieniul taluk (now South Coorg Whuk), Virardjendeapet villags. Proc, As, Soc. Bengal, 1868, p. 162; 


Fergusson, p, 472. 
= eg tne amy ‘Nad, at Doddamolathe village, 3} mules from Somwurpet. ALP.R., 1916-17, 


# 


1 Formerly in North Arcot district. 
* Formerly in North Arcot district. 
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©. TRAVANCORE STATE 


45, Inthe hills inhabited by Malayarayana. S. Matecr, Native Life in Travancore; L. A. Krishna Tyee in Modern 
“Review, March, 14a, p18. 
LA. Krishna Iyer in. Modern Review, March, 1946. 
(On the Tea Estalo of Thengakkal, 9 miles from Vandiperiyar, which is about 60 miles E_ of Kottayam. 
Memoirs of the Archaeological Department of Travancore, no. 1, pp. &7. 
38. At Vamanupuram, 22 miles N. of Trivandrum, Information from Travancore State Archaeological 


36 
30. 


D. PUDUKOTTAI STATE 


3% Kolattde taluk, } mile north of Tayinippatti village, on Annayasal-Kiranur road. Report on the 
ia of the State Museum Pulukottai, 1940; Manual of the Pudukottal State, M1, part il, 
Pp, 1099. 


40. Titumaiyam tiluk, Sittannavisa! village, 2 miles E. of Annavéisa, Report on the Administration of the State 
Micsevont, Pustukotral, Faili 1344 (1935 A.D.), pp. 2-3; Ap. 3. 
uk, Tutidr village, on the slope of the Tuttumslai, Manual of the Pudukottal State, M1, 
part ip. (21. 
E, COCHIN STATE 


‘Talappalll taluk, at Porkkalum village, 34 miles to the N. of Kunnankulam, 
‘Koothandun Thaode, 1 A. Krishna Iyer in Modern Review, March, 1946, p. 187. 


F. MYSORE STATE 


istrict, at Chikkajila village, 1S miles N, of Bangalore: cist-circle cemetery up to 1 milo E, of 
t. In two cases where the cist is visible there is « port-hole in the E, end. Cover-slabs. as much 


is 155615 feet. 

district, Devanahalli taluk, at Sonnappanhalii village, 135 miles N, of Bungalore, cist cemetery. 

‘Only -cist sufficiently visible shows porthole 2 feet in diameter. its 

ye ae district, near Savandurg, 22 miles W.S.W, of Bangalore: large cist-circle cemetery in jungle, 

Visible, the cists have Rorole. Some porery and Iron wor from thee css in th Buigalor 
Museum. lian Antiquary, X (1881), pp. !=12, 99. 

district, at Budispur, about 3 miles W, of Chitaldrug. Information from Mysore State 


8 


ze 


t Chandravalli. Information from Mysore State Archaeological Departm=nt, 
‘Chitaldrug district, at Ganjiparta, about 6 miles W. of Chitaldrug. Information from Mysore State 


chine teen Molakalmuru tiluk, near Sidddpur village (Brakmagiri). Present report. 


Chitaldrug district, at Nandanahdsdr, about 12 miles W. of Chitaldrug. Information from Mysore State 
at Bettadpdr vila 
irinaheeiael hemmciapataeat Information from Mysore State Archaeological Department, 
Koll district, at Humgunds village. Information from Mysore State cs i. 
Kol district, at Parendapalli village. Information from Mysore State Archscological Department. 
G, HYDERABAD 
ArAf4-Balids district, hmatpet, about 5 miles from Hyderabad city. (Protected monument.) 
of eerie dol gry aligned ema Migr cog 
etweas Gulbarga, Ferozabed und Shorspar. Meadows Taylor, p.16,/.RAS. Bomb. IIK(1851), 175 


Seaal ee se 4 


ae 


‘58, Gulbarga district, Ruigir, EH, Hunt in Journ. of the Hyderabad Arch. Soc., 1916, pp. 180M; and Journ. 
the Roy. Pent issn oie a 
$9, district, tiluk, about 14 miles S. of Hegsratei village, 4 miles W. of Rajanakallur, 


‘betweon the Bhima and Krisbnd rivers and near the bank of the Dona river. Meadows Taylor, 
ML 


wT 
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©, Gulbarga district, ShoripOr taluk, near Rajanakallar village, immediately above the junction of the Bhims 
and Rrshad ers, Meadows Taylor, pp. 5, 25-38, pl Tcfig. 3 and 47 Fergusson, p. 489, 

61, RuichOr district, at Agoli village, near Gangivati. 

62, Raichtr district, at Bankal village, near Gangavati, K.M. Ahmad, Note on the Excavation and Survey of 
Prehistoric sites in the Ralchur disteict of Hyderabad, p. 5. 

63. Raich district, at Kopbal village, near GangBvatt. 

64, RaichOr district, Yemmi Gud, Meadows Taylor, pp. $7-58. 

H. BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


65. BijGpOr district, Aihole village, H. Cousens, Chahukyan Architecture (A.S.1,, 1926), ps 138, 


Aprenpix E 
The distribution of rouletted ware and painted ‘Andhra’ pottery (map, fig. 52) 


(3) *Rouletted ware’, since its Bien association with imported Arretine ware of 
the second quarter of the first century A.D. at Arikamedu (Pondicherry) in 1945 and the 
recognition that its distinctive decoration is derived from that ware, has provided a chrono- 
logical fixed-point in South India, Preliminary enquiry indicates that its distribution was 
a wide one, and future research may be expected to produce @ long list of sites on which 
its occurrence will be of cardinal value to the excavator. The known sites are as follows:— 
A. FRENCH INDIA 
|. Arikamidu, Pondicherty. Ancient India, no. 2 (1996), pp. 43H. 


B. MADRAS PRESIDENCY 
2, Amarivatt, Guntur district. Thid., p. 49. 


© MYSORE STATE 
3. Chandravalli, Chitaldrug district. Present report. 
4. Brahmagiri, Chitaldrug district. Present report. 
1D. HYDERABAD STATE 
5. Kondiipur, 43 milles N.W. of Hyderbad city, Information from the Director of Archaeology, Nizam’s 
Government, 
6, Miski, 65:miles W. of Raichir junction, Information as above, 


E, ORISSA 
7. Bhubaneswar, Purkdistrict, Found in Sigupaigarh (1948), Omitted. from map. 


(ii) Russet-coloured pottery painted with white or yellow rectilinear patterns is 
characteristic of Andhra sites in the Deccan, and is now known to haye been in yogue 
during the first and second centuries A.D. A first list of known sites is here appended;— 


A. MADRAS PRESIDENCY 
1, Amatiivart, Guntur district, RE.M.W. 
Sanganalal, Bellary tal 


uk, Bellary district Information from B, Subba Rao, 
Bellary town. Information from B, Subba Rao, 


Guirjula, Adoni thluk, Bellary district. Information from B. Subba Rao, 
Nagaldinna, Adoui tiluk, Bellary district. Taformation from B, Subba Rao, 
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(Add rouletted ware from Situpagarh at Bhubaneswar, Orissa, 430 miles N.E. of Amarivati) 
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B. MYSORE STATE 
Turmanhalli 11 miles N.W, of Bangalore. taformation from the Dineator of Archneology, Mysore Stite. 
Chandravalli, Chitaldeng diitrict, Present report. 
Brakmagiri, Chitaldrog district, Present report. 
C. HYDERARAD STATE 
(information from the Director of Archaeology, Nieam's Government.) 


1. Kongiipur, 43 miles N.W, of Hyderabad city, 


Maski, 65 miles W, of Raichdr junction, 
‘Tolkattil, 21 miles W. of Hyderibad city. 
Panigiri, 33 miles E. of Jangaon railway station. 
Gujulbanda, 4 miles S.W. of Panigini 


.Anagundi, on the N. bank of the Tungabhadra river, opposite Hampi, Gf. RB. Voto, dadian Prehist. and 


Protohist, Antiquities (Madras, 1916), p. 127 and pl. 53- 
Benkal, 7 miles west of Gangiwati, w tiluk headquarters in the Raich distriet, 
Nyilakondupalli, 16 miles south of Khammameth, 


D, BOMBAY PRESIDENCY AND ADJACENT STATES 


Utagi, in Shirahatt t61uk, Sangli Stare, on the banks of the Tungabhudra river, Pottery in the Kannada 
Research Institute, Dharwar. 

Herakal, $ miles N, of Bagalkot, Bijapur district, Pottery also at OhArwar, 

Siddiput, about 12 miles from Herakal on the banks of the Krishnd river, Pottery also at Dharwar, 

Gundunapalli, N; of Herakal. 

Vadeion, near Belgaum. 

Kolliipur, in south of Bombay Presidency. 
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TECHNICAL SECTION 
4. FURTHER NOTES ON DIGGING AND RECORDING 


This section may be prefaced by two quotations. The first is from the annual report 
of the archaeological department of one of the leadi Indio ates and describes the reat 
excavation of some important megalithic tombs, It is as follows: ‘Where necessary, the 
dolmens were blasted, the circles of stones were removed and the cistvaens constructed with 
large flat slabs were made ayailable for study.’ As evidence of impartiality, the second quota- 
ton ts taken from an annual report of the Archaeological Survey of India: *The maximum 
mumber of labourers employed at any one time (in an excavation controlled by one supervisor) 
was something over thirteen hundred.” These quotations are eloquent of all that an archaeo- 
logical excavation should not he. As a partial corrective, a note on ‘stratification’ was 

dm Ancient India, no. 3, and further notes on archaeological method are added here, 

Tt may be emphasized that these notes, though based on long experience, are as tentative as 

such notes must always be. They represent an advance upon dynamite and mass-destruction, 

oa a aeiolives. capable of indefinite amplification and improvement. They area guide, 
a law. 


1. THE LAY-OUT OF AN EXCAVATION: TRENCHES, AREAS AND SPOIL-TIPS 


Ai ill-considered excavation is liable to develop into a chaos of pits and trenches, with 
intrusive spoil-tips that eventually either control the work or are in a constant condition 
of secondary removal. It is an axiom that an untidy excavation is a bad one, whether 
the untidiness reside in the general lay-out or in detailed execution. In archaeological 
fieldwork, the guiding principle *Have a plan’, a carefully thought-out scheme, is no less 
vital than in human activities. 

The nature of that plan depends pe the character and needs of the site, These are 
rarely in doubt. The old practice of cutting trial-trenches, of making sondages, was 
generally a substitute for intelligent thinking and clear aiming. It was to a large extent 

‘shooting into the brown” on the off-chance of bringing down a bird. Trial-trenches rarely 
‘Prove ing. I have in mind a long and wide trial-trench cut by an eminent archaeologist 
across a famous site without apparent result; subsequent systematic excavation, initiated on. 


an altogether different Pitta, roved that the trench had in fact passed through and utter! 
failed to reveal a building fk ue character, True, there is always an element of thangs 


‘in an excavation, however carefully planned, But scientific digging is not on that account 
4 gamble, The as who thinks before he digs, succeeds in reaching 
his objective in a large majority of cases, Have a plan! : si 

Let ws take an oxample. One of the more obvious needs of Indian archaeology is the 
methodical excavation of a town-site of the late prehistoric or protohistoric epoch tonnioe 
the Gandhira region). A site of this kind een bears traces of a former system of 
fortification. Occasionally, the ruin of some particularly obstinate or bulky structure still 
betrays its in the interior. For the rest, the scene is a complex of pottery-strewn 
mounds rising perhaps 30-30 feet above the surrounding plain. in this relatively 

u rea can the explorer profitably begin? i A et a 
., One objective sticks out a mile, The moment at which an ancient town built or rebuilt 
its defences was manifestly one of special importance in its life-history. The construction of 
aut 
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a fortification marked the achievement of something approaching city-status; or it may 
have marked the advent or threat of a formidable rival, or of political anarchy. It may 
have been designed to defend the populace, or to control it, And the character of its 
brickwork or masonry is « fair reflexion of the economic condition of the city at the time, 
of wealthy and leisurely civic pride or of more slovenly necessity. To what extent were the 
defences maintained—were there long periods of immunity during which maintenance was 
allowed to lapse? And finally, were the town-walls riven by an attacker, as were those of 
Dura-Europos on the Euphrates; or did they crumble into decay asa counterpart to eco- 
nomic decline? These and other questions are of the first importance to the zenguiing 
antiquary or historian. It is along the fine of the defences rather than in the bi lies 
of the bazaar that the excavator may expect first to recognize the major moments, the 
framework, of the story of the site. 

Let him therefore, as a prior task, cut across the line of the fortifications at selected 
points where it seems likely that the evidence will be most comprehensive, And let his 
Cross-trenches be both wide and deep—wide enough to escape accidental features and to 
provide ample room and light for observation; deep enough to reach down into the natural 
soil and so to ensure that the story is complete, Furthermore, let the trenches be carried 
far enough into the town to relate the defensive system in its various phases with the successive 
occupations of the town itself. 

’ rei ted three-dimensional method of recording such a trench will be described 
later (p. ). 

The second task is to ascertain clearly the succession, depth and general character of 
the occupation of the town by the exploration of an area somewl near its centre. 
Although the rule is not invariable, cities commonly grow in a reasonably symmetrical 
fashion; the original civic centre is likely to remain the focus and to represent therefore 
the maximum depth of accumulated occupation. This accumulation must of course be 
explored down to the natural soil. 
os A PAE of laying out and developing an area-excavation of this kind is discussed 

low (p. 315). 

The trench or trenches across the fortifications and the central area-excavation have 
how given us a reasonable vertical conspectus of the site. The next stage in the work is 
less predictable. It is desirable to find a main gateway and to build up a part of the street- 
plan in relation to it and to the centre. It may be useful to extend ‘the original area-dig 
and to supplement it by a second area-dig elsewhere. But the temptation, to which the 
amateur is prone, to dig here, there and everywhere in the hope of ‘finding something* must 
be avoided at all costs, Many sites have been marred without counterbalancing result by 
Renee and unrelated excayations of this kind. It is more important to finish a single 
limited area than to begin soveral:; at least until the history of the site is sufficiently familiar 
to justify a ‘lateral excavation’ al a given stratum, ic. an excavation designed expressly to 
‘uncover te pie of a considerable expanse of the town at a selected epoch. Such lateral 
excavation should not be attempted until the vertical succession is securely established and 
the culture-sequence familiar to all engaged upon the work. 

A further word about spoil-tips. These should naturally be placed well clear of any 
Possible extension of the excavation—better too far off than too near: if'a site which has 
already been explored is available, s0 much the better. And above al, it behoves the super. 
visor to as @ constant eye upon the basket-carriers, whether these be men, women or 
children, Upon the sustained industry of these useful but not highly responsible folk 
tepend the cleanliness, speed and general efficiency of the digging. Excavations containing 
heaps of accumulating spoil-earth cannot be efficiently watched and controlled. But there 
are few tricks of evasion which the basket-carrier will not attempt. One is to carry too 
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smail.a load ; another is to idle en route; another, to enlarge the tip from the back, out of 
Sight of the supervisor, so that rest and conversation may be facilitated (always onetee thot 
the basket-carrier is in sight from start to finish); another is to plead constantly for per- 
mission to go to the water-supply or for personal relief, or, worse still, to go off without 
permission. It pays to keep a strong-minded foreman on the carrier-line permanently, 
and eyen to wake him up from time to time. In one way or another, the battle between 
the supervisor and his carriers will be incessant, but it is an essential element in the day's 
work. A little occasional humour will lighten the task and speed the basket. 

Let us now glance for a moment at the lay-out and recording of (a) a trench, and 
(6) an area. 

(a) The three-dimensional recording of a trench 


The long-established method of recording objects found in a trench which it is not 
intended to enlarge laterally is represented by the following extracts from a recorder’s 
notebook:— 














No. Measurements | Layer Object Remarks 





1) IW6rxs'—s'6r G) Brown sand. Tron knife blade 5” long. (Sketeh.) 








(4) Loose reddish | 
2) WEI 4 <2'S—62" | carth with occasional | Spherical agate bead. Ina focal patch of ash. 
| patches of ash, | 


‘The figure in the first column is the serial-number of the find. It is immediately written 
on siserislops containing the object and/or on the label attached to the object, and subse- 
quently on. object itself; also on an index-card in duplicate (one for the site-index 
and one for the index classified by categories), which will include likewise all the other 

iculars of the record. 

‘The figures in tho second column are the essence of the record, and are derived as follows, 
Before the digging of the trench is begun, two parallel lines of pegs are laid out, each at a 
distance of one foot from one of the intended edges of the trench. Thus, if the trench is 
(for example) to be 10 feet wide, the two lines of Pegs will be 12 feet apart. The pegs them- 
Selves are not less than 1} inches square in scantling and 1 foot 3 inches Tong, with one 
end pointed. They are driven firmly into the ground—firmly enough to avoid any risk of 
peciden ental dish it—and are set diagonally with reference to the proposed trench, 
ie. with one facing the latter. In each line they are placed with these edges 3 feet 
Apart, measured Horizontally, not along the actual contour of the ground (unless that be 
level); and an imaginary cross-line joining opposite pairs of pegs in the two main lines 
must be at right-angles with the latter. See fig. 1. 

peg is then numbered clearly on each of the two faces nearest to the proposed 
trench 4 serial-number in black paint. With the addition of the Arabic zero, Roman 
numerals (I, I, TH, etc.) are used for the double reason: (a) that they are easier to paint 
than Arabic numerals, and (5) that there is no risk of confusing them with the actual 
measurements Tecord. figures on one of the lines of pegs are dist bya 
dash (0', 1, Il, TH’, etc.). If subsequently it is desired. faoxtent the trench from 
zero (c.g. down the reverse slope of a rampart), capital letters (A, B, C, ete.) are used for the 
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successive pegs of the extension, the letters on one of the fines being similarly distinguished 
by a dash (A’, B’, C’, ete.), 


LAY-OUT oF A TRENCH FOR THREE-DIMENSIONAL RECORDING 











TRENCH 












Ric 
\ ANGLE f 
SE ES AS eee eee 5 
ps eenes a 
PEG O' pect PEG I 





Fic. 1 


Along the front edges of each line of pegs a string is then tightly stretched, and is pegged 
down where this is necessitated by the contour of the ground. These strings are the base- 
lines from which measurements are subsequently taken. 

So much for the preliminary lay-out of the trench. The supervisor must now be 
provided with an angle-measure, made lightly: but srongly of two 3foot or preferably 
4-foot arms graduated in fect and inches and fixed firmly to each other at right-angles 
(pl. CXXIX, 11), On each arm is fixed a bubble-level. “The other normal measuring- 
instruments—tape, five-foot rule and Tobin bua ee apes the equipment, 3 

When the digging of the trench is in progress, the position of every significant find is 
measured in the following sequence:— 


(A) Longitudinal measurement, ‘The point at which a tine at right-angles trom the main datum-string to 
the object cuits the former is measured along that line from the last preceding peg. ‘The point in question 1s 
‘obtained by means of the angle-measure, levelled by its bubble-levels, with such extension of the outward stem 
as may be required and with the assistance of a plumb-bob, Thus if the point be at {0 fist 4 inches from the 
zero pag, it will actually be measured from peg III (9 fect) and will be recorded as TIT A". 

{B) Outward measurement. The distance outwards, at right-angles to the dutum-string, to a point verti+ 
cally (by plumb-bob) above the object is measured with the angle-measure, extended by means of the S-foot 
Tule if necessary, Note that the measurement is recorded from the datum-string, not from the actual side of 
the trench. ‘Thus if the measurement is 2’ 5°, the distance of the object from the side of the trench will be 
about 1° 5°, “The recorded measurement is added to the longitudinal measurement with « multiplication 
sign: thus in the present example the measurements so far will be TIL 1/4 x 1" $°. 

(C) Downward measurement. ‘This represents the vertical depth of the object below the level of the datum- 
‘string at the intersection. under (A) above. It is obtained by tupe (or rule) and plumb-bob from 
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‘he levelled arm of the angle-meanire, and is added to the record with a minus-ign. If the depth is 6 feet 
inches, the coral record will now read I 1"4°x 1" $*—6' 2", 


__, In the third column is noted the number allotted to the layer—a number best shown in a. 
circle, a symbol which is in practice useful for distinguishing layer-numbers from other 
figures—and the descriptive word or phrase by which the layer is named. These facts 
are of importance, since the material in which an object is found is usually certain and 
provides a chock upon the measurements, which may sometimes mislead in irregular strata 
or near the junction of two strata. 

___ The fourth cohann is self-explanatory. The, fit column is useful for additional informa- 
tion and, above all, for a sketch of the object. Even a bad sketch is better than none at all. 

Tt is scarcely necessary to add that the utility of such a record—or indeed of any 
rg dine record—is proportionate to the accuracy of the measured section or sections 
with which the record is subsequently to be equated. The two sides of a trench are rarely 
identical, and it will nearly always be desirable to prepare an accurate drawing of both, 
together with occasional cross-sections. Moreover, during the actual digging it is some- 
times. useful to project certain caiepoties of objects (from the three-dimensional record) 
‘on to the actual sides of the trench by means of labelled or coloured pegs. T have known 

ms upon which such a visual representation of a distribution in the actual trench 
has been illuminating and convincing. q 

Trenches laid out for three-dimensional recording are illustrated in Ancient India, 

no, 1, pl. 1) Aj and no, 3, pl. XXXVI A. 


(b) The digging and recording of an area 


‘The desiderata of an expanding area-excavation, as distinct from a trench of pre- 
determined scope, may be summarized as follows:— 

(i) It must be built up on a system of self-contained sub-units, each of which is 

sufficiently large to enable the required depth to be reached, and at the same 

time sufficiently small to ensure ample control and detailed recording and 


cross-checking. x ——¥ me 

Ke Tt must be capable of methodical extension in any direction. 

(iii) Tt must be readily approachable at all points within its compass by work-people 
and supervisors without overcrowding the approaches, without interfering 
with work in progress, and without constantly traversing excavated surfaces. 

{iv) And it must preserve for constant reference at a maximum number of points, 
complete vertical sections until the last phase of the excavation, 


‘Only one type of lay-out normal; spel all these needs: namely, a lay-out based 
per a square. jence shows that if soils of average stability the horizontal dimensions 

‘® square excavation should approximately equal its anticipated maximum depth. Thus, 
if it is intended to dig to a Gent narORing 20 feet, the square should be Jaid out with 
20-foot sides. This ratio allows for the necessary stairs and balks, Similarly, a 30-foot 


bia ‘be dug to a Hepat of 30 feet, whilst a bee of 10 feet or less demands only a 
10-foot smaller the suj it the square in relation to its depth 


‘square, area of 
better, provided that there is amy and working-room, With due regard to these 
factors, a 10-foot square may be as the minimum sub-unit. 4 * 
Tn marking out the . the supervisor must ensure its initial exactitude i phew 
lar to those 


subsequent is nee complicated. At each corner a strong peg, similar to th 
Ee Bed Sea Gp Bie) Be ooncemtonthatba onarding ot Goacke Remy duiven into 
Bits 
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the ground, and the exact corner-point should be marked by # two-inch nail driven vertically 
poche of the peg. The nail sefhpoaaeti in See ue a 
cture of string or measuring-tape in connection with survey. : 

These pegs, or caihee’ turtanile ascot ties ee the true dimensions of the square, 
e.g. 20 feet by 20 feet, The next is to mark out with string the actual boundaries of 
the excavation, which should lie 14 feet within cach measured side. In other words, the 
‘area actually excavated within a 20-foot square will have sides of 17 feet only. 
two adjacent squares there will thus be a balk Une! feet, i.e. 3 feet wide. ‘This serves two 
purposes: it ensures the stability of the underlying section, and (save in wet weather) it 
provides a gangway on every side of the square for survey and other restricted traffic. 

The squares thus laid out may conveniently be named by means of a letter in one 
direction (say, east to west) and by a’number in the other direction ey noni to south). 
‘They will thus be known individually as Al, A2, A3, etc. ; Bl, B2, ete, square should 
be clearly labelled with its index-number. 

In the actual digging of a square, a principle of universal application in archaeological 
‘excavation may be emphasized: namely, the use of the ‘control-pit’, This is the supervisor's 
‘own speci and upon it the accuracy of the general digging in large measure depends. 
Itis a small cutting, about 24 feet square, cut by the supervisor himself or by a trained man 
under his eye, to a depth of 14-2 feet lower than the average level of the work. Its ‘purpose 
is to enable the supervisor, with a minimum disturbance of the strata, to anticipate the 

‘obable nature and vertical extent of the layers which are being cleared by his main gang. 
t is a glimpse into the future of his stratigraphical work. Without it, neither the supervisor 
nor his diggers. working blindly from the top, can avoid the confusion of the lower part of 
one stratum with the upper part of the next below it. In other words, stratification must 
always be controlled from the side, i.e, from the side of the control-pit, since it obviously 
cannot be controlled from the top. Control-pits must be sufficiently numerous to minimize 
risks arising from the unevenness or interruption of strata, And, above all, constant 
reference must be made tothe stratification revealed by the sides of the squate as the digsing 
proceeds, and the four sides must constantly be red with one another. Any marked 
discrepancy between them must be considered and an explanation sought. During the 
ee ao an explanation the supervisor may find it desirable to suspend of restrict the 

igging. 

This raises a further point. In view of the occasional necessity for a temporary sus- 
pension of di; in one square or another, the director of an excavation must always have 
in readiness « talicioncy of ‘reserve jobs" to meet contingencies of this kind, Such reserve 
jobs may include the removal of unimportant top-soil from a new square, or the reinforce- 
ment of a gang rg ee upon the digging of a deep stratum. Remember that, 
when @ gang stops ng, something like six work-people—pick-man, shovel-man and 
Pola four basket-carriers—are thrown out of action. And idleness is both costly and 
infectious, 

In the last two paragraphs T have dealt with matters which are not liar to the 
*square’, although are li to present themselves on a ii goute 
form. I turn now to the actual recor Of the square, bony seg ee 
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euch, side'is carefully measured and drawn to a minimum scale of } inch to 1 foot, or toa 
maximum scale of 1 inch to. foot (see Ancient India, no. 3, pp. 147ff.). 

In the process of excavation, it may be found conveniont sometimes to work diagonally 
across the square; for instance, if diagonal walls are found, since sections at right-angles 
to the line of a wall are essential (see below, p. 318), In such cases the diagonal section 
must of course be correlated with the side-sections and, if necessary, drawn separately. 

All finds will be recorded by strata with reference to the nearest recorded section, 

with the nearest side of the square. Structures, pits or important objects, together 
‘with the position of all measured sections, will be planned caretully in the supervisor's 
)k in relation to the four surveyed corner-pegs of the square, Finds will be classified 

in the. te albed serial-number, section-label, stratum, and sketch, 

Aroa-excayations by means of squares are illustrated in Ancient India, no. 1, pl. IB, 
and no, 2, pl. XI A. 


2, THE EXCAVATION OF A BUILDING 


How eeu Fay excavate the buried remains of an ancient bui 2 ‘Find a wall 
and follow it its offshoots until the whole structure is laid bare’ t be the simple 
‘and obvious answer, In fitct, to do so would be to destroy the related evidence upon which 
the interest of an ancient building in considerable measure depends, To appreciate this 
disastrous consequence, let us consider in some detail the nature of that related evidence. 

‘Unless a structure is dated by a contemporary inscription or by unimpeachable docu- 
mentary evidence ween and insecurely) by its intrinsic character, our knowledge 
of its date or cultural context must be derived from the stratigraphic association of objects 
of recognizable types. Furthermore, the specific character of the strata themselyes— 
whether resulting from construction, destruction, decay, or other causes—will throw light 
‘upon the vicissi through which the building has passed. Only the most careful 
excavation and observation can recover such evidence with sufficient exactitude for use. 
‘The dating or cultural setting of a building is based ideally on three categories of Ge, 5 
Qe supplied by strata which accumulated before the building was constructed; ® 

by strata contemporary with the constructi ind (iii) those supplied by 
Strita subsequent to the construction. Categories (1) and bracket the structure chrono- 
logically or culturally, whilst category (ji) defines the point within the brackets. 
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Fig. 2A illustrates the accumulation of strata under, around and over the wall of an 
ancient structure. On the right-hand side of the wall-section, over the natural soil, two 
layers (9 and 10) represent village-occupation of Culture A, with post-holes indicating 
wooden huts, potsherds, ees etc, Into these layers is cut a shallow trench to 
take the footings of wall Y, and the flanks of this trench are filled by layer 8, which is also 
spread (on the right) as a basis for Floor 1. Layer 8 contains only relics of Culture A, but 
one or two relics of Culture B are imbedded in Floor 1; and the superimposed layer 7, 
resulting from the occupation of the building, represents Culture B exclusively. Over this 
occupation-layer, a new rammed floor (Floor 2) is laid, and on it is a further occupation- 
layer (6) of lesser extent, still containing objects of Culture B in a somewhat.evolyed form. 
On this occupation-layer, a cascade of bricks mixed with burnt timber and clay (layer 5) 
indicates the destruction of the building by fire. Thereafter the stump of the wall is used 
as a foundation for a mud-brick wall (X) of lighter construction, associated with an earthen 
floor (layer 3) containing relics mostly of Culture C. This new structure represents an. 
intrusive culture of inferior quality, immediately preceded by the violent destruction of 
Culture B, and may (if the evidence is found to be typical) be interpreted perhaps as a semi- 
barbarian supersession of Culture B in an evolved phase of the latter. 

On the left-hand side of the wall-section, the same two pre-wall strata (9 and 10) are 
continued, but are superseded at the wall-level by a well-metalled street (Road 1). This 
metalling is renewed at intervals (Roads 2 and 3), the upper motalling being inferior to the 
fower and Ripe a decline in municipal standards. Finally, in association with the 
mud-brick wail (X) of Culture C, metalling ceases, and traffic gradually wears the strect 
into a hollow, removing earlier strata in the process, This process of road-decpening may 
be seen in many Indian villages at the present day, and serves to remind us that the passing 
of time may be represented stratigraphically by denudation no less than by aggradation. 

fe Tn, ice, the identification and interpretation of the stratigraphic evidence associated 
with a building are rendered possible only by the preservation of extensive cross-sections 
in the process of excavation, In other words, the preliminary excavation of a wall consists, 
not in clearing it continuously, but in cross-trenching it at frequent intervals each cross- 
section being closely examined and correlated with its neighbours, Only when an agreed 
eee of these ve Se is achieved and recorded, can they properly be removed, 
stratum by stratum. Even so, it is wise to @ typical cross-section ition 
for see pak Me aes of oomaee ae as saps 
ig. 2B shows the y consequence of the wholesale clearance of a wall along its 
two faces. The relationship of the wall with the adjacent strata has been lost beyond. reall 
bi ss sequence indicated above is irrecoverable. Excavation has devolved into irreparable 
ion. 


3. EXCAVATION EQUIPMENT 


Inadequate tools are not an excuse for bad work. No responsible archaeologist will 
undertake an excavation without adequate staff and equipment, Senin direst teeth 
In dotail, the tools will vary with the locality, but their general Tange is indicated 


iL. CXXIX, illustrating typical equipment from th i 
bye c Te ema ole equipi rom the stores of the Archaeological Survey 
PL. CXXIX A 


pt: Pick. (Hindi and Urdu, bari gainti; Bengali, gdintt; Tamil, and Telugu, 
pecieks Malayalam, pikkassa). This is the primary Naeteh in excayation, not merely 
for the general loosening of the ground, but also, properly controlled by a good workman, 
for comparatively delicate work, for which its weight gives it a ively cifortess control. 
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‘The tool is casily misused, and the pickman requires special watching and training. For 
example, the tendency to use the broad end must be checked—the pointed end does less 
accidental damage. And it is often desirable to avoid hammering every scrap of earth 
with the pick, butrather to use the mstrument as a wedge with which to lever off considerable 
Jumps of earth, driving in the point well back from the cutting-face for this purpose. Above 
all, except in strata known to be of considerable depth, prevent the pickman from driving 
the pick too deeply into the soil. ‘Wholesale digging obscures the evidence. Lastly, 
having loosened a reasonable quantity of earth, the pickman should stand aside and leave 
the free for clearance, observation and detailed work. A good pickman will think 
With the end of his pick, observing not merely with his eyes but also. by slight differences 
in the “feel” of the earth as he cuts it, 

2, 3. Small pick and trenching-tool (Hindi and Urdu, chhofi gaint; Bengali, chhojo 
‘gdinif. Tamil, Sinna pikkdsu ; Telugu, chinna pikkdsu ; Malayalam, cheriya pikkdsu; Kannada, 
fudii), This is essentially the digging-tool of the foreman or supervisor, or of a specially 
‘experienced workman. ‘The lightness of this instrument makes it particularly sensitive to 
sieht Changes of soil or even of sound—for example, in working towards a mud-brick wall, 

‘ith the knife, it is uscful for disengaging objects from the soil. It is the normal instru- 
ment for the digging of the ‘control-pit® (above, p. 316), where the supervisor is working in 
unknown zt ‘The broad ond of the trenching-tool is useful as a shoyel in small-scale 
work of this kind, but generally the simple pick of type no. 2 is less cumbrous and more 
Sensitive. A word of warning: a lazy workman will always try to exchange his large pick 
for one of these small ones, so that he may squat and peck idly at the surface with a minimum 
of effort. The supervisor will soon learn to detect the difference between the escapist and 
the honest man who is using the small pick for a es and intelligent reason. 

4, 5. Shovels (Hindi and Urdu, phaor@ ot belcha Bengali, kodal or belcha; Tamil, 
manvetti; Tolugu, salakapdra ; Mayen kai-k- Ko Kannada, manuberti), In English, 
: ‘and “shovel’ are distinguished from each other; the spade having a flattish oblong 

‘and being used both for cutting and for lifting, the shovel having a slightly hollowed 

and pointed blade (cf. no. 5) and being used almost exclusively for scooping and lifting. In 
lia we are mainly with scoops or shovels of various kinds, although in soft soil 

fn instrument such as no. 4.can also be used for rough cutting. In this fashion it is useful 
for moving dumps of unstratified material, but it should normally be used only for basket- 


6. Turf-cutter or trinmmer or edging-knife (Hindi and Urdu, bel; Tamil, pulchedukki). 
‘Thisis an essential imstrument. Its feature is a sharp crescentic blade the example illustrated 

‘been flattened in profile by wear) in the same plane as the han: le. It is used for the 
‘Yery important task of trimming the sides of cuttings to a clean, vertical face, without which 
proper examination and record are impossible. It should not, however, be used for sub- 

tive diggi ly because it is not strong enough for the purpose but partly also 
because of necessity it cuts clean through any fragile object that comes in its way. Upon 
the proper use of the bel in large measure depends the cleanliness and effectiveness of an 


7. Knife (Hindi, Urdu and Bengali, chhuri; Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Kannada, 
kati). This the indispensable and in ble instrument of every supervisor and 
foreman. Indeed, it is almost a bad of rats without it, the supervisor can scarcely begin’ 
upon his task. ‘The uses of the knifo in the detailed examination of a section are almost 
infinite. It is used, for le, for cleaning and checking difficult sections, for testing by 
Pressure, ‘feel’ or sound sul Gifferences in the soil. Itis of primary use in careful 
Extraction of objects from the soil, It is essential in the final preparation of almost every 
Subject for photography. It is-a useful marker in survey. It has indeed a hundred uses. 
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A inted misson’s trowel isa possible substitute, but on the whole a good knife with « 
lide about 7 inches long is the better instrument. It should be 2 treasured personal 
mn. 


Possessios 
8. Basket (Hindi and Urdu, sokri: jhuri ; Tamil, taytu-k-kudai: Telugu, tatta: 
Malayalam, koyja; Kannada, amuankri), botany Teed or ‘ate, Used (a) for the removal 
of spoil-earth, and (6) when ly labelled with 2 tie-on lable indicating: site and stratum, 
it the held. The life of a basket can be oxteni by reinforcing 
ith Wire, For the removal of dusty soil, the inside can be coated with mud or cow-dung 
of & fag. It should be a matter of routine to ensure that no clod of unbroken (i.e, 
}) earth is ever included with the dust. When baskets are not available, light 
iron pee of similar size may be substituted, 
|. Stale ae and Urdu, paimana; Bengali, map kathi '; Tamil, adikkol; Telugu, 
kolatabadda; Malayalam, aidrikkol; Kannada, adikoh), This ts a seale of tn feet, one 
foot being subdivided into inches. The use of a scale, rtionate to. the size of the 
subject, is an elementary necessity of every photograph need not be further discussed. 
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10. 4-foot measuring-pole- (Hindi and Urdu, ndpneka danda; Bengali, 

Tamil. ndlagi-k-kol; Telugu, ndlugn-adi-karra: Mates likkBT; Tannha’ 
kagikotu). Good 4-foot, 6-foot and &-foot Poles are essential, both as Photographic scales 
and for surveying. Their paint should be Tenewed periodically ; 4 scarred pole is an eyesore 
and a.symptom of much else that needs attention. 

Ii Angle-measure (Hindi, Urd and li, gunid; Telugu, mitla-may Ha; Tamil 
and Malayalam, milamajjam). For the use of thi instrument see above, p. 314. Each 
arm is graduated in feet and inches and bears:a bubble-leyel. The example illustrated is 
not a good one; its construction is somewhat too massive (on the other Taso, complete 
Figidity is essential), the foot-graduations are not clearly marked, and the arms could usefully 
be'4 feet long instead of 3 fect. But it serves to represent the type. 

12. Zoot folding rule (Hindi, Urdu and Bengali, dofutfa; Tamil, jati ad; Telugu, 
madata i Malayalam, blati-k-kol). This must be in the packet of every supervisor. 
me Tose Sony we ge Urdu and Bengali, ph 

13. 100-foor measuring-tape i, Urdu an i, phitd: the word tape is generall 
understood), " Every sub-unit of an excavation must have fis measuring-tape, which ‘must 


first brought into use. Only reinforced cloth tapes should be used and, even wi reinforced, 
every tape stretches with use; hence the value of the date or “yintage’, Gene tape-crror, 
it is essential that the sub-units of plan shall be measured with the same tape. Worn 
on 4 tape are a trap even for the careful worker, and should always be renewed. 
Another pitfall is that of figures °6" and ‘9’, which are liable to be read upside-down 
by the careless worker. A ae is worth all the care that can be bestowed upon it. For 
instance, if it gets ‘wet or muddy, it should Soy Wiped clean and slowly dried before 
winding—a cpa which is very likely to be overlooked by the worker who is probably 
also wet and muddy; but the worker will Hot shrink or stretch, whilst the tupe will, and 
pet tapes are hard to obtain. If the tape Sticks in winding, do not foree it. Unscrew the 
ass reel and release it. Avoid using tapes which have lost bits at the ring-end: ‘zero on 
this tape is 1 foot 3 inches” introduces a mathematical complication beyond the capacity 
of any supervisor whose mind is on his real job. Avoid the use of metal tapes for any 
Ve a yard or a metre; they kink, spring about over the landscape, and get rusty. 
Also, they are often hard to read save in a very good light In reading out measurements 
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